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PKEFATUKi-    i\OTE 

This  book  is  tlie  ir«mlf  r.f  „ 

tl.e  art  „f  teach  , J '  o,l  ':r:"'"''''"«f"'  -I-iment  i„ 
object  of  which  wJ  to  p  ;ir''  '"T  ^■•"'"''  "-^  """" 
te-u'-ncj.  of  the  «t«de„  to  lea,',!'"':  '"'  ''^  "'hi^h  the 
teacher  should  be  counteract  d  Sn^l''''  """'""'^  "^  "« 
fatal  to  any  real  progrelsi.rbil  .'"*''  ""'  ''«"  ""^  «»re 
listening  u.  lectures  wUhout'^  a  ^'°^^'  """"  "''-'  '>'"^i'  "^ 
o»e's  own  mind.     Varmn    ""^^Ponding  reaction  of 

the  avoidance  of  thirS  fef    t      The   T  'T''^'  '- 
led  to  a.'opt   with  more  adZ^l  stT.H    ^.   "   "'"'    ^  "''» 
years  ago  was  to  introduce  th.mT  I    I"'"  "  8°°^  """'y 
Cntical  Philosophy  thro  1  tt       .  '  ^'^''^  ''•"^^  °f  the 
passages,  publish'el  ulRe ^^  rot'^Th'  t,'''^^'^'^' 
Kant  in  Extracts  from  his  own  W  !•        ,  ''^  Philosophy  of 
expressly  for  that  ^-Xe      iTth"'"'   "''f  ^ ''^'^  •^a''« 
count  upon  the  co-o,  eS' „f  th     ?  ""■    ^  '"''  "^^  to 
seemed    tome    to    ha  ithP.f ''■'"''""*''«  "'^'''od 
recognising  that  the  mi  ,d  ca n  onh """''    f  ^'"'"''^    «' 
'■eaotion  when  the  mat  e,  .t^        I  ^  "'""'"^  '°  P"'  verful 
the  first  rank.     The  na,  Hh      ?     ''  "  ''''"''^'  '^  "' 
slow  and  elal.,rate  sludv  i    f^        ''^'  "'  ""'«  "Method  of 
and  I  have  therefot  th     4't  TIT  ^,V""^  ''  --'™es, 

--^P-atiL^erfa^alj-lr-S-^rdir:;: 


vi  PREFATORY  NOTE 

reference  to  the  difllculliei  found  in  the  text  of  my  trans- 
lationa,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  instructive 
to  others  as  well.  Their  value  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  They  are  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  Kant's  own  words,  but  as  a  commentary  upon 
them,  though  they  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fairly  com- 
plete account  of  his  philosophy.  The  first  part,  dealing 
with  the  contents  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  the  only 
really  difficult  treatise  of  Kant,  is  relatively  fuller  than  the 
other  parts ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  condensed  rather 
than  expanded  the  statement  uf  his  ethical  and  aesthetic 
doctrines. 

I  hope  that  the  additional  Extracts  from  the  Critique  of 
.Judgment,  together  with  the  corresponding  conmientary, 
will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  Kant's 
aesthetic  doctrine. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  Dr.  Edward 
Caird's  work  on  Kant  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that 
comprehensive  and  masterly  treatise.  I  also  owe  a  good 
deal  to  Professor  Vaihinger's  invaluable  Commentary. 

The  "  Historical  Retrospect "  is  not  intended  to  be  much 
more  than  a  summary  of  the  development  from  Descartes 
to  Kant  as  I  understand  it.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
work  in  which  I  have  attempted  anything  like  criticism, 
that  on  Kant  being  purposely  limited  to  exposition.  I 
hope,  however,  should  the  present  work  meet  with  a  fair 
share  of  approval,  to  publish  a  sequel,  containing  a 
discussion  of  Hegel's  criticisms  of  Kant. 

The  pages  in  the  margin  refer  to  the  corresponding  pages 
of  the  Extracts,  except  where  new  passages  from  Kant  are 
quoted  or  summarised,  when  the  paging  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  or  of  Hartenstein's 
edition,  is  given.  In  references  to  the  Extracts  the  page 
and  paragraph  are  cited ;  in  quotations  and  summaries,  the 
page  alone.  Thus,  8a  on  page  48  refers  to  the  first  whole 
paragraph  of  the  Extracts,  and  86  on  page  49  to  the  second 


PREFATORY   NOTE 


whole  paragraph  «/  the  «me  page:  while  H  -ix 
J42    imlicatSH   the   i,ai«   nf    u    .         "  ^*  °°  P^go 

Critique  of  Practi  alXaon  TT"""  '^"""  °'  '^ 
Wtique  0/  Aesthetic  JudZent  »  ""''"""•""*  "'  ">« 
given  a.  a  Supplement  oTl  t  ""»"''''>'«"'  °'  which  >a 
•".mber  of  the  oriS  L^Z ^'f"^  "■"''•  ""'^  "-e 
in  this,  a.  in  myTlr^oTt^Vri  '"*  ^'-^^ 
who  desires  to  check  mv  .f.7'  ""^^  *•■""«  ""n.     Anyone 


l'»iviB„ir  or  gor.E.N',  Colli:ok 

KI.VOSION,  Ontario, 

^thStyU,  1808. 


•lOHN  WATSON. 
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EXPOSITORY  NOTES   ON 
THE  PHFLOSOPHY  OF  KANT. 

HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 

ha«  o„„  !ol  toTighfa? Lr^i  r^r"'^-.  which 
development.  That  problem  isZaUv  if  T  F"°^  °^ 
which  is  foreed  to  the  front  bv  fh.  n  ^',  '  "'""y^-  ""« 
irreconcilable  view«  of  Hfe  ^h  s  atTf "''  °'  ''PP*'^""^' 
which  gave  birth  to  th  CritiS  Ph  1^1"  T'  °^  '^'  ««« 
problem  with  which  Kanth^fl^^^'  '"  ^''^  «P«=W 
him  by  the  more  orTess  indl  .  f /"^  determined  for 

ver,  diirerent  ^mofTo^^^'Z.^t"^''''  "'  ''''' 
m  their  final  form  nn  f Ko        ^^  °"'^'  *^  represented 

Mower  WolffaTd  on  the  .t  ^'f  ^^  ^ib^itz  and  W. 
Andae  Uibnitz  l\h:  ^  cest'of  d'  ''  '"'^'  «"-• 
while  the  doctrine  of  Humrrth!  f""^^*^  *"•*  «P'"°-''. 
philosophy  of  Locke,  or  atleast  of  M?""'  °"''°'°'  "^  "'^ 
philosophy,   it   wm   aid    usl!  '  """"  '^^^^  "^  that 

Philosophy  of  Kant  to  hi.vw  Weciation    of    the 

of  the  me'thod  and  ^Z^T  ^  "'°'^'  ^  <^''''-'  idea 
of  thought.  "  °'  *"««  'wo  divergent  streams 

thel^^'eTds't'ajVSllr^^  ^  ^"-^^'^  -<»- 

(a)  What  is  the  natiL  of  thl      u-  '"'"'™  "^  *«  "^ject  ? 

nature  of  the  Un^tv  whi  h        '"''^'"' ^     <^>  What  i    the 

Umty  which  comprehends  both  object  and 


2  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT 

subject  ?  With  these  three  questions  modern  thought, 
beginning  with  the  Eenaissance  and  the  Iteformation,  has 
never  ceased  to  occupy  itself,  and  in  attempting  to  answer 
them,  it  has  more  and  more  come  to  recognise  the  truth  of 
Kant's  remark  that  an  appeal  to  any  authority  except  that 
of  reason  can  in  the  end  lead  only  to  scepticism  and 
indiflferentism.  Koused  from  the  "dogmatic  slumber"  of 
the  middle  ages,  men  were  impatient  and  even  con- 
temptuous of  all  that  bore  the  marks  of  tradition  and 
authority.  It  was  not  that  they  denied  the  creed  of  the 
past, — for  their  acceptance  of  its  content  was  only  too 
facile — but  that  they  protested  against  the  whole  medieval 
attitude  of  implicit  faith  in  ideas  that  had  never  been 
subjected  to  free  and  unbia«sed  criticism.  When  therefore 
the  men  of  the  Eenaissance  raised  the  cry,  "Back  to 
Greece ! "  what  they  really  meant  was,  "  Back  to  the  free 
spirit  of  antiquity ! "  Now  this  movement  of  the  Eenais- 
sance, when  it  expressed  itself  in  a  systematic  way,  followed 
two  main  directions :  it  was  either  an  investigation  into  the 
world  in  which  man  carries  on  his  life,  or  an  enquiry  into 
that  hfe  itself.  The  whole  process  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  thought,  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
world  to  our  own  day,  is  the  attempt  to  find  a  rational 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  Eeformation,  again,  brought 
into  prominence  tne  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
human  subject  and  that  ultimate  Unity  which  was  conceived 
to  be  implied  in  both  object  and  subject.  Luther,  as  we 
know,  insisted  that  in  bis  religious  consciousness  the 
individual  man  must  not  be  the  slave  of  tradition  and 
authority,  but  must  lielieve  only  that  to  which  his  own 
spirit  bears  witness.  It  is  true  that  the  first  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eenaissance  and  the  Eeformation  did  not 
recognise  the  full  force  of  their  rejection  of  external 
authority.  Luther,  for  example,  while  he  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  fell  back  upon  the  authority 
of   scripture,  and   thus    violated    his   own    principle,  that 
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once  enunij^^ii,  i„°ore^T    "'^"""  "  P"°°'P'« 
logical  isaue.     No  better  fn-  '  T^  ''*"  ""'  t"  it« 

spirit  of  the  ReJli^ce  atdehe^'C'  "?'°"'  °'  "'«  -«' 
^-n  in  the  remarkable  wolfn  whthTant  T  "^  '°"'"^ 
la  his  own  time.     "  Our  airp "  h       •  i      •  characterised 

a  criticism  from  which  nothing  n'S' ho^r  "^  "^  ""''"''■"• 
religion  seeks  to  shelter  it.«^?  ^  ^^  '°  '"=*P^-  '^hen 
behind  its  majesytty  Slv  iwV''  ^"<=«'^' -^  '- 
themselves,  an  j  lose  aJl  cll^  L  T  '"'P''^''"'  '^»'"«' 
reason  yields  only  to  that  Xh  .  k'"""^  '^"1^'  '^''i^h 
test  of  its  free  and  o^n  lu  Lv "  ^V"'  J"  "^^  '^« 
sciences  must  come  tTtbr.*  ^^'  .  "'*  *'  ">«  Physical 
conceptions.  anHs  1  nV  ^."^  ""'"™  without  pre- 
metaphysic    ethics  an5%S>°^'"'"'^   sciences-including 

^ubje^t'„\hoimrLrS'-r*  f'"^/  "^^  '>™- 

modern  spirit  demand  thafth^  7  '^"'^"'"'^  '^''^-  «°  ^^e 
determine'the  ultimat  nature  ot^'ir- '''  ''"''"P'  '» 
absolutely  untrammeled  t  i^  aS^  forTu*"'"'"'  '' 
ehe^Srnrsot  ^ZT--  ?  -"ee  spirit  of 

customary  fde^  Sis  is  h!  T?'"""'  "'  '^^''■■°°»'  "^ 
that  we  must  be^in  tl  p  t  T  /°'^'  "^  ^'«  ""-"^ntion 
everything  that^n  i^lh,  f  ^  ''"*'^  ^^  doubting 
however,  DesearteT  if  .^  ^  '^''"'''^^-  ^'^e  Luther 
principle;  frrexpre"sll  TT'''  ^"^  *°  '''^  °- 
religion,  as  formulated  by '^^h^pr'^  ""^^  '"^^  ''"*«  "^ 
without  question  and  h«  *'  ^''"'"='''  •"»«'  be  accepted 
Wr  of 'the  C  of  the  St^e  "i:  -^"t"  ^^""'''"'   ■" 

these  reservations  are  inconlt„t  ^^rn'""'  '^  "^  "^** 
principle.     The  free  si^r        ^  u         ^^^w^es'  own  first 

no  more  accept    n^.nT   V     ''  "^  "°"'^'y  ''■««■  «°d  can 

Church,  oftt  lalsTr  S^alt'  '':  ""^-"^  °^  '••« 
me  htate,  than  it  can  admit  the 
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absoluteness  of  customary  moral  or  aesthetic  ideas.  Apart 
from  these  indefensible  concessions  to  external  authority, 
Descartes  is,  at  least  in  intention,  a  true  exponent  of  the 
free  spirit  of  the  modem  world.  Accordingly,  he  begins  his 
search  for  truth  by  insisting,  as  Bacon  also  does,  that  the 
first  step  in  knowledge  consists  in  freeing  the  mind  from 
all  prepossesidons,  including  not  only  the  ideas  that  are 
found  embedded  in  formulated  systems,  but  also  those 
natural  prejudices  which  are  common  to  all  mankind.  We 
must  begin  by  doubting  everything,  refusing  to  accept 
anything  simply  Ijecause  it  is  customarily  held,  or  because 
we  happen  to  find  it  in  uur  own  individual  consciousness. 
Whfi  we  come  to  examine  the  positive  side  of  his 
doctrine,  we  find  that  Descartes  unwittingly  violates  the 
principle  which  he  has  himself  enunciated  as  essential  to 
philosophy.  He  makes  an  assumption— which,  indeed,  did 
not  seem  to  him  an  assumption — that  proved  fatal  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  whioh  he  aimed  to 
sjlve.  That  assumption  is  that  thought  and  being,  mind 
and  matter,  are  reciprocally  exclusive ;  an  assumption  which 
is  no  doubt  in  harmony  with  our  ordinary  ideas,  but  which 
is  none  the  less  incompatible  with  a  rational  accoimt  of  the 
principle  held  to  comprehend  and  explain  both.  The 
essence  of  matter  is  conceived  as  extended  being,  the 
essence  of  mind  as  thinking  being,  and  neither  is  reducible 
to  the  other.  Now,  when  two  things  are  affirmed  to  differ 
toto  coelo,  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  consistently 
be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  single  principle.  Descartes, 
however,  makes  an  attempt  to  show  that  in  a  sense  they 
are  on&  Matter  and  mind  are  no  doubt  "  substRnoes,"  and 
as  such  each  is  independent  of  the  other,  but  they  are  not 
"  substances "  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term.  Every 
material  being  and  every  thinking  being  is  finite,  and  as 
such  they  are  "substances"  in  the  relative  sense  or  as 
contrasted  with  each  other,  while  only  God  can  be  called 
"  Substance  "  without  reservation.     The  finite  presupposes 
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-tantiality  of  all  finitelhL  whe^""*".  "*'"«   »'  ^"""^ 

an  ultimate  point  of  view  The  TLr>    '"^^  ""'^-  '«»» 
extended   being  di»ppea;.     Thr^  S'*""  ."'■'"''"8  »d 
Spinoza   reaches    by  mJI    "  '^,«  eoncluaion  which 
Descartes-  own  nuLIZ'ltZ      ,'   T'"''"'^'^  "' 
properly   be  said    to   be  ■-■suLn!.""'^  ^^  "^at  can 
re-nove  from  finite  th:W  their  ^  '  "         '   ""   ""■"" 
Spinoza  therefore  deni^beulTT*^  "  «ub,^.,ntiality." 
'-d  "-md.     There  can   le     "  hT    '"'  ™*"'^  "^  """'ter 
oomi,lete  and  self-dependent  Xin    ^V^'  ""'^  °»«  "elf- 
-  properly  entitled  "Tt' i^.T!*«  ^eing  alone 
there  «  but  one  real  Beine  or  slL  ^"•«'«"^««-      And  as 
«Peak  of  thinking  beinl  »nH  ^"^'"!«'«'  ^«  <»n  no  longer 
o;  thonght  and  eLn  on,  Sh^no:'! '^"«^'  ''"*  °5^ 
of  the  one  and  only  Bein/   M  ^°°"'  "««ributes" 

■nuet  cease  to  be  IS  as^  T""'  '^"^  "««ributes" 
they  limited  each  o" Cr  ^  "         I^*"*  '^'^  "'^-^r;  for,  if 
0!  the  sole  real  Ej^g"'  £  TSbT  ■.™''"'  '''^  ""^t^ 
be   mfinite.     If    ^    ?    oEL    th,^^     "'"'"  "'*"«fo« 
unthinkable,  Spinoza  ansWr^..^,  *""•    ^fi"'*^    «"« 
tnieif  each  «  concei  "d Ult'/^'^   '''''  "  "^  '^""ht 
'f  each  is  conceived  as  inlftTt  r"'"**"  ''  ^  "o'  '">« 
"tension  and  infinite  though?  do  ntt  "^l  "f"^-     '°''»''« 
because,  as  they  do  not  come  inf        ?    ^""^"^^  ^"^h  other, 
not  limit  or  interfer^th    he  oT  "^^  ^  ""'  "'^  "»«'  ^oe 
Bemg  must  be  regard^as  llu,    ^""^,  *«  ^°«°*'« 
Spinoza,  however.  1  finaUy  fot!^  .^'^/"""P'^**  «  each, 
the  Infinite  Bei^g  is  „ot  Hi  f       -^u  "'*'"'*  "«'  '»  »''^'/ 
-'-"ded;    in    other    wo^^'te"'™^"',, "   "''"'^'"g  -^ 

^-otion  betw^n  ^^JtiJ:.::^^.^^!^::^^ 
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that  the  Infinite  cannot  be  characteriaed  aa  either  thinking 
or  extended.  Thus  by  an  inevitable  logic  the  Infinite  ia 
reduced  to  pure  being.  And  a«  Spinoza  holds  that,  etrictly 
speaking,  only  the  Infinite  is,  the  finite  disappears  and 
nothing  knowable  or  even  thinkable  remains. 

But  while  this  is  the  logical  result  of  Spinoza's  negative 
conception  of  the  Infinite,  we  must  also  recognise  that  in 
two  ways  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
perennial  problem  of  philosophy:  firstly,  in  drawing  an 
explicit  distinction  between  thought  and  being;  and, 
secondly,  in  maintaining  that  the  Infinite  is  at  once  thinking 
and  extended.  Until  matter  and  mind  have  been  explicitly 
distinguished  and  opposed  there  can  be  no  true  com- 
prehension of  the  Infinite.  Whatever  the  Infinite  may  be, 
it  must  at  least  comprehend  within  itself  thought  as  well 
as  being,  and  conversely  being  must  be  maintained  as  well 
as  thought.  If  it  is  true  that  being  without  thought 
disappears,  it  is  equally  true  that  thought  without  being 
disappears ;  trr  thought  must  have  an  object,  and  there 
can  be  no  object  where  there  is  no  being.  When, 
therefore,  Spinoza  insists  that  thought  and  being  are 
inseparable  in  the  Infinite,  he  is  rightly  protesting  against 
the  elimination  of  either.  Descartes  had  maintained  that 
God  is  a  purely  thinking  being ;  but,  if  this  were  true,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  show  that  He  thinks  nothing.  When 
being  is  reduced  to  the  extended,  thought  retains  its 
reality  only  in  so  far  ds  it  is  opposed  to  extension. 
If,  therefore,  extension  is  denied  of  the  Infinite,  we 
must  also  deny  thought  of  it.  Descartes  of  course  eays 
that  thought  thinks  itself.  However  true  this  is,  it  is  nut 
true  in  the  sense  that  thought  thinks  itself  in  independence 
of  its  thinking  of  extended  being.  It  is  only  in  distinction 
from  the  extended  that  thought  can  think  itself  as 
inextended,  and  if  the  extended  is  eliminated,  the  in- 
extended  also  disappears.  Now,  if  extension  is  not 
predicable  of  the  Infinite,  that  must  be  beci.use  extension 
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••^n  only  thiuk  the  JLnJ\  *''"'  '"  *''«  ^""'"'o 

i'  extension  i,  an  iuZ;  !!^,."  '^"°'  ""'"'  "'«'"«i°n. 
"  all-  DeecartL  U  ^k'  ?  ^"  ''°"^'''  "  «"«°t  think 
extension  7^  Sninor"J"T™'«"'  '"  ^o^y-K 
courage  «  hrT-onSonT    Sint  t"  I'""'  "^  '»"«'"" 

infinite.  Tl„  ,;,ht  exL.  ,  \  ^  predicated  of  the 
and  to  deny  The  one  ia  t  H  "'  '.'"'""'«  °'  «'«»»*<»>. 
ti.e  Infinite^  Uheld  I  J'^l  '"*'  °"'«'-  The«,fore 
•ndinextension.  But  SoiL  *'•'*'''  '"  "'""K^t 
exolusiveness  of  ihouVhf    ^T    '  '^'"""'K  "">   reciprocal 

thm.  obvious  that  the  oZ,  Z     '  "^Pa^tion.     It  is 

of  thought  and  elLnZ^«  f  .LT  T^"^^  exclnsivenes,. 
of   God'  i«   ^  b^  J^r^e^"'  be  bwk.n  down,  if  the  unity' 

««ip«.»llye„l„.iveX^1;^pii'Zj'  ""'    "f^^    «« 
pure   being,  which   Ib   nnrT     '!^'  *°^  *®  ""*  'eft  with 

attempts  t^-J^\heSoftrffl'rr   "°   '^°""'» 
thought  and  extension  ?r«       k  ""*  ''^  ~y«8  "»at 

the  Infinite,  but  t  he  en^  tlT     *  """".P'"'^  ""P"^'""  »' 
the  discrepancy  iLtwl  1       'IT^'^  "  ''''^«'  *»  cover 

and    the  ZniTiZJ^^  ^T  n  t  °'  ""'  ^'"'■^'« 
the«.fore  say  that  SninoL  i  attributes.     We  may 

the    reconciLtTn    of  thTugrrnd"  ".  """'^"^  P"'"«'» 
matter.  ^*'   """*   extension,   mind   and 

the'tnirr'Tirs:  t  rr""-  ^-^  ">«  fi-'^^  t° 

abstraction,  i  thm™  1  ''',.''  ""^^^  ^^  ^'°^^  <>* 
in  themselves.  N^w  Tth?r^'''(  ""PP"^'^  '^  •*  ^^^l 
finite  as  external,  we  must  on  tht  '  "''  ''  "^  '"'^^  ">« 
«  a  number  of  mZ^L  ;?"  "^^^  '"PP™«  '^at  there 
"hich   is   extended    T.f'^  ."dependent   things   each    of 

natu.  of  anrtelalthrrberr it t  tf   ^"'^^'^ 
^■^   Which    is    indisp.s^ie'ri^--^-'.    ^ 
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extension  t»nnot  nukrk  off  one  thing  from  uiother.     It 
is  indeed  sssumed  that  e»oh  thing  oooupies  a  limited  amount 
at  space,  and  the  distinction  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  each.     But,  if  the 
essential  property  of  an  external  thing  is  to  occupy  space, 
there  can  be  no  separation  of  one  thing  from  another,  since 
space  is  ab«)lutely  continuous.     The  so-caUed  "parts"  of 
space  are  in  fact  merely  arbitra.y  limiu.  which  presuppose 
le   unbroken    continuity   of    space.      It    is    imagination 
which   pictures   the   "parte"   of   space   as   if   they   were 
wholes,  whereas   .bought  sees  that  space  has  no  "parta. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  separate  or  independent  external 
things.     In  the  second  place,  the  same  line  of  argument 
shows  that  ideas  do  not  form  independent  things,  but  that 
thought  U  absolutely  continuous,  or  constitutea  an  unbroken 
Btreani  of  ideas.     It  is  imagination  which  supposes  ideas  to 
be  separable  and  complete  in  themselves.     Both  extension 
and    thought    are    therefore   continuous.      Dut    with    the 
elimination   of   finite   things,   extemol   and   internal,   the 
infinity   of   extension   and   thought  is  eetoblished.     Both 
constitute  a  single  unbroken  unity,  in  which  finite  things 
are   merely  UmiUtions,   constructed   by   our   imaginRtion, 
but  not  representing  the  real  nature  of  things.     The  finite 
is  merely  the  infinite,  when   the  infinite  is  not  viewed  in 
itfi  totaUty,  but  U  arbitrarily  limited.     There  is  in  short 
no  real  existence  but  the  infinite. 

In  Spinoza,  then,  the  finite  is  merely  the  infinite  as  it 
appears  to  the  imagination.  The  difficulty  in  this  doctrine 
is,  that  the  infinite  as  purely  oontiimous  being  admito  of  no 
determination,  and  therefore  it  becomes  for  ub  an  absolute 
blank.  If  all  determinations  of  extension  are  fictions  of 
the  imagination,  obviously  these  have  no  reality  whatever 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  fictions 
though  they  may  be,  they  are  not  non-eutities ;  they  have 
at  least  the  reality  of  fictions,  and  therefore  need  explana- 
tion.    How  should  fictions  arise  if  reality  excludes  them  ? 
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If  thought  in  iU  nd  Mture  i,  continuou..  why  ,houW  it 

the  ord.n.ry  «,pM.tion  of  flnif  thingH  and  finite  mindS 
rem  one  ...other.  Tl.i,  «,p.„,ti„„.  however.  „  he  ml"n^ 
Uu..  ..  a  fiot.o„  of  ab.t«ction,  which  di«pp^„  when  w. 
see  that  there  ..  only  one  eo«tin..o,.«  extension  and  one 
oonunuou,  thought  But  Spinoia  foryete  to  .^.natruct  the 
bM«  from  which  he  started.  If  in  reality  there  is  only 
one  extension  and  one  thought,  the  fiction' of  a    "umtr 

-I.  kT  *"'*  "  """"*'  "'  """•«  »  inexplicable.  Thll 
wJuch  h.8  no  reality,  tram  an  absolute  poi..t  of  Wew  1,4 
not  e„st=  why  then  should  it  be  suppo^  to  exiltT  S 
o«.  understand  how.  in  a  world  whichT^in  proce«,  there 
may  be  ficuon.  due  to  the  limitations  of  o..f  Icr^lS^e" 

of  a'ywnd  J  "•''""'  ".""  ^'^'  »""  "»  »'«'t««on 
nnita  in     .h  '."  '^"""•'mg  quite  i..explicable.     The 

anite  m  other  words  can..ot  possibly  be  explaine,!  by  a 

nfi^'Ll^t  "I"'"  "  '"""  '»"'  •""-'^  The  only 
mfimte  which  can  l^e  reconciled  with  the  finite  is  an  infinit* 
which  comprehends  the  finite  without  .lestroying  it     n1 

dn"?"""""  '"'"•**  "'  «P'°°»-  ^  ^chiding  a« 
detemination.    converts    the    finite    into    an    inexplfeable 

i.  tTt^Tt'  *"?''""J:  '":'''''  ^^  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza 
1I^\    ^       **  ""^  •'""""  ""i"^  "  "node   of  thought 

«  the  extension  which  «  ita  opposite.  But  if  the  human 
tZ  fior  I"  '•='"'"  '"'  '^  '"«  '"Ration,  how  Z 
slot  T'  /'  "t"""'"^'  ''*^«  ""y  •'"O'^'^lge  whatever" 
m^nd.  but  only  the  divme  mind,  and  that  in  the  divine 

tttl^^!"  "^  ^""''°-  ^°  ""Pl^^  'hat  the  divine  mind 
«  nfected  by  negat.on-and  fiction  is  negation  for  Spinoza 
-«.  to  contradict  the  infinity  which  Spinoza  ascriL  Z 
It.     But   even   .f   ,t  is  admitted   that   thei*  is   a  human 
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mind,  how  can  it  possibly  comprehend  the  divine  mind  ? 
The  human  mind  at  the  most  is  a  mode  of  the  one  infinite 
thought,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  co-extensive  with 
infinite  thought.  How  can  a  mind  which  is  finite,  i.e.  is 
confined  within  a  limited  circle,  get  beyond  itself  so  as 
to  embrace  the  infinite,  i.e.  to  transcend  its  own  limits  ? 
To  do  80  it  must  itself  be  infinite.  And  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  human  mind  can  comprehend  the  infinite  mind, 
how  can  it  comprehend  infinite  extension  ?  Extension  is 
assumed  to  be  beyond  the  mind,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
enter  into  the  mind.  If  indeed  extension  and  thought  were 
not  held  to  be  reciprocally  exclusive,  one  could  understand 
how  thought  might  comprehend  extension ;  but  its  com- 
prehension is  inexplicable  if  they  are  absolute  opposites. 
Assume  that  extension  lies  beyond  the  mind,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  explaining  how  it  should  ever  get  inside 
the  mind.  Nor  can  we  escape  from  this  difficulty  by 
saying  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  God  there  is  no 
opposition  between  extension  and  thought;  for  in  that 
case  the  opposition  must  be  a  fiction,  like  the  fiction  of 
finite  things  and  finite  minds.  If,  however,  the  only 
reality  is  God,  how  should  there  exist  such  an  inexplicable 
fiction  ? 

The  contradictions  to  which  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza 
leads  show  that  the  radical  opposition  which  it  assumes 
to  exist  between  finite  and  infinite  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  finite  cannot  be  abolished  without  the  abolition  of 
the  infinite.  There  must,  then,  be  some  way  of  preserving 
the  existence  of  both.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  Spinoza  has  proved  the  impossibility  of 
any  separate  reality  being  ascribed  to  the  finite  as  such. 
The  finite  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  necessary  complement, 
and  that  complement  is  the  infinite.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  knowledge  this  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
knowledge  of  the  finite  involves  knowledge  of  the  infinite. 
We   must,  however,   observe   that  the    infinite  cannot  be 
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God  cannot  bo  deZe,T  »        ^T"  *""  '^"'  »''°'^n  ">at 
of  ext«n.al   Sing    "«  mus'm    "f  .'^  *^  ""'-'» 

The  philosophy  of  Spinoza  stops  loeicallv  af  th.   ■ 
duoible  opposition  of  pure  thoncrhf  V.^  ^  ^  "'^^ 

bring  these  opposites  Qher  ft  L  Wh"":  T"'""'  ^° 
to  a  mediatinVconoeptifn  Th!  ^  u  '"'^^  ■'"™'^ 
extension  can  only  be  Irp  w  ""''J'^""''  'bought  and 
P^eiple     ,    ^^  ttTe  "Z^  ^^  ^Se'fi": 

SaSgU^^ris'tt^*:  ''^-='^"  -  *-" 

as  the  uLe^l  mode  nf  ^^  """"'P"""   °^  """""^ 

-  as  thervemrorz^  ^te°^.r:r- 
r-^oii"  •^»'r"^^^'^- p'-  i"  -ttr  ration: 

mind  r^nsciursr  Th„r;\m«'^"  ^"^  ^'• 

XZi^^SH^H^^ 
iSirnrrihe^'bV^T"^*^-""^^^ 

ha^ony  between  motilns  and  W^  ''""'""  "  ''''^' 
From  this  part  of  Spinoza's   doctrine  we  can  see  that 
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extension  and  thought  are  coming  closer  to  each  other. 
It  is  true  that  they  never  absolutely  unite,  their  union 
being  made  impossible  by  the  assumption  of  their  reciprocal 
exolusiveness,  but,  half  unconsciously,  Spinoza  is  forced  to 
find  some  way  of  mediating  between  those  opposites.  The 
separation  Ijetween  extension  and  thought  is  only  made 
plausible  by  his  assumption  that  each  is  complete  in  itaelf, 
and  is  therefore  not  limited  by  the  other.  But  this 
assumption  is  untenable,  two  infinite  totalities  being  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  To  get  an  absolute  totality  the 
independence  of  each  must  be  taken  away,  and  then  the 
problem  arises  to  explain  how  thej  can  form  a  single 
whole.  To  effect  their  synthe-ia  by  Spinoza's  method  we 
must  say  that  the  supposed  independence  of  each  is  a 
fiction  of  the  imagination.  Just  as  the  parts  of  space 
are  fictions,  so  also  is  the  whole  of  space.  The  whole  of 
extension  in  short  is  not  a  whole,  but  is  only  a  part  of 
the  totality  of  being,  the  other  part  being  thought.  If  we 
follow  out  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  will  be  completely  transformed.  If  the  whole  of 
extension  is  a  part,  and  the  whole  of  thought  a  part,  the 
true  whole  must  contain  all  the  being  of  extension  and 
all  the  being  of  thought.  But  this  is  impossible  unless 
this  whole  contains  extension  and  thought  in  a  transformed 
way.  No  real  whole  can  be  obtained  by  putting  parte 
together  externally.  The  parts  in  an  aggregate  are  still 
parts,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  no  whole.  How  then 
can  extension  and  thought  be  united  ?  They  cannot  be 
united  and  yet  remain  mere  extension  and  mere  thought. 
Extension  must  involve  thought,  and  thought  extension. 
In  other  words,  extension  must  be  thought  in  one  of  its 
forms,  or  rather  thought  must  cease  to  be  conceived  as 
inextended  and  extension  as  unthinking.  The  whole  must 
be  an  organic  unity  of  extension  and  thought,  at  once  self- 
externalising  and  self-unifying.  As  self-externalising,  the 
whole  is  extension,  or  nature ;  as  self-unifying,  it  is  thought. 
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A  whole  self-externalised  and  vet  anlf  „„,fi^ 
which  is  self-unified  only  as  it  I  ^"""^'^^  a  whole 
only  conceivable  whole  Su^h  '^f-^'^^o^d,  is  the 
•-cause  it  is  the  v  ^  „atu,e  of  tt  '^^™'■°"^'  ''"'•«' 
externalise  it«elf  audi  u„I  it«  „%:''°':,.'"  ""'^  ^ 
outside  of  it,  it  is  self  ^„f^i2^-  ^  ""'■'""8  t^"  faU 

iBfree«alis^tio„  Su"s  thr^l""*;.""  ««"-detem,ination 
and  reality  is  overcot  ^2"°"  "  **""'*"  "^^"'^'^ 
»^rnaliJtion  of  thT L  tfiL^'^Sg '''  °^  ^^  '"«  -"■ 

extension  and  thought  ^bJrw''  1'  ^"^  ""'  '""'«'«» 
opposition.  Hen  what  h  '"^^  ''>«''^  i>>  insuperable 
whole,  but  me«ly"th?ltir  '^-"^"^^  '«  "°*  '"e 
the  distinction  of  extension  'T.f'^r''  by  eliminating 
infinite  but  the  indeSa^'  tl  1  %  ^  -'  *''« 
that   the   wliole   is    M,»  ,     T         °°*   Spmoza   says 

new  determinations,  so  Ion.!  IhnftH  ""'•''  '"'*"°°  °^ 
be  exclusive  of  the  other  Z^  I ,,  *''  "  '^'"^'^^  ^ 
Substance  has  an  infimte  „^T"^  f  "^  "«  '•>*»  the  one 
infinite  nuniber  of  atwS.t^s        '  "'  ''""^"*««-     «"'  «" 

The  infinite  cannot  CSbv^r'™""'""  '"  '*™''- 
are  really  as  far  fronV^n  ^  ^'"^  """  *°  ""*'■     We 

a  million"^  rttribut  as  VhT"  T'  "'^"  ""^  ^^^  '«''J«1 

The  distinction  ^^ZT^^^^Jr''^'''  °"'^  "-• 

■«  one  of  kind,  not  of  de«r^   C  T  ^  ""  °'^''=  ""''^ 

i=S\i£>- *'pl;:'•s,-£ 
-*.«..«. »'t 'pit -rL-r.i.'S 
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of  the  parts  requires  explanation.  Why  should  an  im- 
movable whole  be  movable  in  its  parts  ?  Spinoza  has  no 
answer  to  give  except  that  the  movements  of  the  parts  are 
interdependent.  Even  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
parts  are  acted  upon  by  one  another ;  otherwise  each  part 
would  have  its  own  motion,  and  would  therefore  be  itself  a 
whole.  Thus  each  part  must  be  capable  of  acting  and 
being  acted  upon.  In  other  words,  we  must  attribute  to 
the  whole  of  extended  being  a  whole  of  energy.  It  is  this 
conception  of  energy  which  forms  the  further  mediating 
idea.  Now,  this  conception  is  not  ^sped,  or  at  least  not 
clearly  grasped,  by  Spinoza,  but  it  forms  the  central 
principle  in  his  successor  Leibnitz.  We  have  therefore  to 
consider  how  far  Leibnitz  has  avoided  the  defects  of 
Spinoza. 

The  great  value  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  is  that  it 
exhibits  the  transition  to  the  conception  of  an  organic 
unity,  in  which  justice  is  sought  to  be  done  at  once  to  the 
reality  of  the  individual,  and  the  relation  of  all  individuals 
in  a  single  system ;  its  weakness  lies  in  its  relative  failure 
to  grasp  the  conception  of  organic  unity  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  In  the  former  aspect  Leibnitz  goes  beyond  the 
abstract  individualism  of  Descartes  and  the  abstract 
universalism  of  Spinoza;  in  the  latter  aspect  he  never 
succeeds  in  reaching  a  unity  which  really  transcends  the 
opposition  of  the  individual  and  the  universal. 

In  his  conception  of  all  forms  of  existence  as  self-active 
substances,  or  "  monads,"  Leibnitz  is  seeking  to  escape  from 
that  dissolution  of  all  finite  being  in  one  single  Being,  whicli 
is  the  predominant  aspect  of  the  philosophy  of  Spinoz.a. 
What  Spinoza  regards  as  merely  "  modes "  of  a  single 
reality,  modes  which  in  themselves  have  no  reality,  Leibnitz 
converts  into  self-centred  individuals.  This  leads  him  tn 
deny  the  absolute  opposition  and  correlation  of  matter  and 
mind,  which  both  Uescai-tes  and  Spinoza  had  assumed. 
That  opposition  was  in  them  bound  up  with  the  assumption 
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things  and  couc^trlte  "ttenh-  ^"^''"l  ''«'««in'>«ons  of 
unchangeable  detrn2n?"xr  t^™"^"' -'^ 
and    pure    thought    whiohh  ,     ,      P"'"   extension 

common.     Leibnftz  on  th      «     \  ^^'°^^^^y   nothing    i„ 
pure  extensi:^  and'  L     houX  '""''  "^"^^  '"  ''>-""'' 
of  things;    ,hat  theTue  t£  oTtT'  ''^'""^  """"^ 
individual  eneigy  or  force     Ct^.      ^  '"^'  ''"'  '"   ">eir 
not  opposite  Z  oonZi.e^Z::^  True  "^'r^™ 
at  once  material  anri  „,«„*  i         ,    ^  '""^  individua    is 
both  matter  and  mlTf  ^i  aM„  t'^  ^   T  "'"'«'• 
energy.     I„    his   endeavour  to   unS     L^?   '""^^    "' 
aspects    of    real    being     the    ,rZ7^        .     '""'  "PP"'"* 
l.-'^nitz  exhibits  two  ™JSj!r        """^    ''""    '"»'«««'. 
which  he  never  oompE^J""^?"^^"'-  P"'"^  °f  view, 
his  face  is  turnedTwarS  a  -n     '^^     ^°  *«  °»«  hand 
maintains  that  ^  e^eTv    *  1       "!  '  ""''^' '"  ^°  '*'  ««  he 
tinguishable  aspects     xpiw"',  ^^  "«  "'^  "l- 
which.  however'^^s  iiST  degreT     XhJ'^'  *°«'^- 
preserve  at  once  the  inH«,.<.  ^    ^  ^°"^  ''e  seems  to 

and  to  account  fleilSrofThT  "'  "'^.  ''"^-'^-' 
individuals.  On  the  oXer  hand  t  T"^  1''  '*"^^'«"' 
preserve  the  independence  of  th.inH  .  !"^  «"deavour  to 
eliminate  as  unreal  all  «L  i  f '^'^'^^a'.  he  is  led  to 
things,  and  ^o  ^^Tt  tt  '^T™'  ""'''°-  °^ 
which  sepa>.te  from  one "nother  t^r  '''"'  ''''"^"^^ 
existence.  Thus  for  himti,  ^  •.  ^  ^"""""^  O'-^ers  of 
by  thought  as  it  'rX"  s  LT  r""'  "'^"  "  '^  grasped 
form  of  existence  is  in   ,>«  f '^  "^  *™«'  ""^  every 

iind  with  e^ry  hr  '''TT  T"'  ^"^  «""e  in 
"ew  form  the  same  tendenfv  ?'  tr'"^"  "^  """^'^  '"  * 
in  Descartes  and  Spi^oj    1  ^  "^  r''°"  "^  '^  ^^'^'^'''ed 
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extension  and  from  all  the  differences  which  mark  off  one 
order  of  existence  from  another.     The  monad  is  in  its  true 
nature  inextended,  and  every  monad  is  the  same  in  kind 
with  every  other,  because  all  alike  are  self-active.     But 
a  force  which  is  conceived   as  independent   of   extension 
could  never  express  itself.     Force  is  actual  only  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  tin-  form  of  motion,  and  motion  is  meaningless 
apart  from  spaoial  and  temporal  relations.     To  make  space 
and    time  "confused   ideas"   that  disappear  in   the  clear 
liftht  of  thought,  as   Leibnitz  does,  is  therefore  to  make 
force   also    a    confused    idea.      If    force    is    real    only   as 
expressed  in  motion,  the  conversion  of  motion  into  a  eon- 
fused  idea  makes  the  real  expression  of  force  a  fiction  which 
disappears  when  the  confusion  is  cleared  away  by  thought. 
And  with  the  elimination  of  force  the  individuality  of  the 
monads  is  likewise  eluninated.     We  are,  in  fact,  left  with  a 
r-umber  of  empty  capacities  or  pure  abstractions.     Similarly, 
the  definitii  1  of  real  existence  as  force  cuts  off  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  various  orders  of  existence.     If  the 
mineral,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  the  man  are  all  in  their 
essential    nature    identical,  we    must    reject    all    that    is 
characteristic   of   any  of  them   and   seek   for   their   true 
nature  in  what  they  possess  in  common.     But  what  they 
possess  in  common  is  force  or  energy,  and  hence  the  hfe 
characteristic  of  plant  and  animal,  the  sensation  charac- 
teristic  of   animal   and   man,   and    the    self-consciousness 
characteristic  of  man,  must  all  be  regarded  as  unessential. 
We  can  thus  see  that  t>  e  false  method  of  abstraction  still 
rules  the  thought  of  Leibnitz,  as  it  ruled  the  thought  of 
Descartes  and  Spinoza.     He  has  gone   beyond    them   by 
advancing  to  the  idea  of  force  or  energy,  but  he  falls  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  to  deny  the  ultimate  truth 
of  spacial  and  temporal  relations  is  to  deny  as  well  their 
relative  truth,  and  that  to  identify  reaUty  with  energy  is  to 
say  that  the  essential  nature  of  things  consists  solely  m 
energy.     We  thus  see  that,  followed  out  consistently,  the 
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havp  a  n^j     *  .     '  6^*""''K  that  inorgame  thinss 

thereby  eliminated      Th«  ITl  perception  w  not 

the  da^k  pe™on  oMhe  pC  Cot"  "  *''  "'^^''^■ 
the  animal,  and'  the  clear  petptio^'o^^^^^^^^^^ 

:3:fi^tren2-ez:risriE^ 

virtually  assumes  that  to  be  real  each  th!^         .  u 

essence  identical  with  every  other      Hence  h!  T        \'° 

there  can  be  any  distinctions  beLe?r„'exeTpTtl^^^ 
which  are  quantitative      Now   n   >    ii  """s^'. ''^'^ept  those 
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existence  must  l>e  aware  of  that  principle.  Hence  we  do 
not  require  to  say  that  the  mineral  has  perceptions,  but 
only  that  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  the  mineral  is  a  form  of 
the  one  single  principle  which  is  expressed  in  all  things. 
The  qualitative  differences  of  things,  which  Leibnitz 
ostensibly  denies,  he  virtually  admits  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
graduated  scale  of  existence.  There  is  a  regular  progress  in 
clearness  of  perception  from  the  mineral  up  to  man,  and 
this  progress,  though  it  is  said  by  Leibnitz  to  be  purely 
quantitative,  turns  out,  when  we  examine  it  closely,  to 
involve  qualitative  distinctions.  There  is  no  sensation  in 
plant*,  no  thought  iu  animals,  and,  though  Leibnitz  sjMjakB 
of  these  distinctions  as  merely  quantitative,  it  is  only  by 
making  them  qualitative  that  he  is  able  to  distinguwh 
between  the  various  orders  of  existence  at  all.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  distinction  he  draws  between 
animals  as  merely  sensitive  and  man  as  thinking ;  for,  on 
his  own  showing,  it  is  only  to  thought  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  world  lies  open,  while  sensible  perception  so  distorts 
the  world  that  it  presents  what  is  really  independent  as  if 
it  were  dependent,  the  discrete  as  if  it  were  continuous. 
Obviously,  therefore,  only  thought  can  properly  be  said  to 
represent  the  world  at  all,  while  perception  merely  presents 
an  illusive  world  that  thought  transcends.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that  all  beings  mirror  the  universe  is 
contradictory  of  the  absolute  tUstinction  which  he  draws, 
and  is  forced  to  draw,  between  sense  and  thought. 

This  contradiction  is  most  clearly  seen  when  Leibnitz 
comes  to  deal  with  man,  who  is  held  to  be  partly  a  sensitive 
and  partly  a  thinking  being ;  for,  while  be  never  ceases  to 
affirm  that  thought  is  me-ely  clear  sense,  he  practically  makes 
sense  and  thought  yield  two  distinct  kinds  of  knowledge. 
Thfte  is  a  truth  of  fact  and  a  truth  of  reason,  he  tells  us, 
the  former  being  contingent  and  the  latter  necessary  ;  the 
one  ruled  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  or  causality,  the 
other  by  the  principle  of  identity.     Here  we  have  one  fonn 
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0/  that  opposition  between  thought  and  perception  analysis 
01  Jlant.     Tniths  of  reason  or  thought,  aceordintr  to  Leibnit. 

Zs  "mf '  ""  "''""'r'  "^  *••'  •»-  anaTslof^:     'p- 

we  see  tit  1";  '■'•■  T  """'r  '*■'  """"^P"""  "^  «  triangle, 
we  see  that  it  can  have  only  three  angles,  that  the  sun.of 

rXtrt  •:/-"«•>'-«>-.«'-■  AllselLrden 
UbnL^M  """'  "'  ^"""''try,  are  therefore  held  by 
Leibnitz  to  be  necessary.     They  are  necessary,  because  thev 

analyse.     The  work  of  thought  is  therefore  merely  to  make 
I'bLnrth'     ""'  ""'™'''""'  ""'  J"J«-ents  which  i 
thk^I    *    7  ""^  r^^'"'^  j"'>8^«°'«-     Knowledge  in 
his  case  must  always  be  analysis,  for  nothing  can  ever  he 
brough     to   distinct   consciousness    which    is   no?  alldy 

w?"SotT""';".''-  ^^  •'  *""••'  -- «-'  -^- 

ZnTr  I      "^^''^  '^'^^  '''"^  distinctions,  we  have 

does  not  draw  this  conclusion.  Truth  of  fact  he  regards  as 
contingent,  just  because  we  cannot  carry  our  analvTL  tb^ 

E  rS''^'=*  ""^'^''''"'  "-  '^'^'^  ^I'^ason  t 
gives  IS,  that  our  representations  of  the  world  are  comnlex 
a^d  confused.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  a  tiTanT  ha^ 
hree  angles,  we  have  the  whole  object  before  us,  f„d  w^ 

we  ha™  '.n  ;k  ;!  r  "'  dealing  with  facts  of  experience 
we  have  not  the  whole  worid  before  us,  and  hence  we  can      • 

intlt'd""  '"""'^'^^  ""  '''  '^  ^  -«  ">'''  this livl 
r  ^hfs  btT"  ""''r  *"  ^"'""'^  «^«"'  "P«"  "  third, 
whole  wh;b^  the  principle  of  causality,  we  never  reach  a 

iTd  t  fo.  "'■'''  ""  "''"'8^°'=«  *«"^  '"«"'*«.  «"  truth 
wouW  be  for  us  necessary.     But  such   truth    is  for  God 

Leibnitz  is   here  dealing  with  a  problem  which  in  ono 
'onn  or  another  has  been  discus.,ed  from  the  tinrof  Ha" 
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HiB  "  truth  of  fact "  correspmuU  to  Plato's  "  opinion  "  (So^a) 
„n.l   hi8    "tn,th   of    .^aaou"   t«    Plato'B   "  know  edge      or 
•■  science  "  (^T.-r-niM.).     We  ca.inot  «ay.  however  that  Le  b- 
nitz  has  .lone  much  more  than  Ui  state  the  problem  without 
Holvinir  it.     If  knowle.l«e  proper  tonsUts  m  Jistuict  con- 
sciousness, what  aie  called  truths  of   fact  are  not  really 
truths  at  all,  and  thus  all  knowle.lge  is  reduced  to  truths  of 
reason.     Now  these  truths,  as  Leibnitz  hnuself  admits,  do 
not  reveal  what   is  actual,  but  only  what  i«  possible.     I 
there  is  a  real  triangle,  it  must  have  the  proiK,rties  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  mathematician,  but  the  analysis  of  the  idea 
does  not  prove  that  a  real  triangle  actually  exists     For  the 
knowledge  of  reaUty  we  therefore  have  to  fall  back  upon 
experience,  and  experience,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  give 
us  the  real,  because  our  analysis  can  never  be  complete^ 
Manifestly,  then,  reality  falls  ouUide  both  of  reason  and  of 
experience.     It  becomes  an  unknowable  realn.    the  mere 
idea  of  a  reality  that  we  can  never  reach.     This  is  why 
Leibnitz  concludes  that  in  our  search  for  causes  we  fall  into 
an  infinite  series.     We  can  never  reach  an  absolutely  firs 
cause,  and  have  thus  to  go  beyond  the  series  altogether  and 
seek  for  the  explanation  of  the  world  in  the  idea  of  Go(l. 
This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  we  cannot  explain 
the  world  at  all,  but  have  to  tall  back  upon  the  idea  that 
its  true  meaning  is  known  only  to  God-a  conclusion  whicl, 
leads  to  the  denial  of  all  knowledge  on  our  part.       When 
a  truth  is  incapable  of  final  analysis,"  says  Leibnitz    '  and 
cannot  be  demonstrated  from  its  own  reasons,  but  derives 
its  final  reason  and  certitude  from  the  divine  mmd  alone,  it 
is  not  necessary."     From  this,  it  is  manifest  that  all  trutlis 
of  fact  are  inexplicable.     The  idea  of  truth  as  it  is  for  (.od 
is  simply    the  idea  of    a   knowledge    that  we  can    never 

The  opposition  between  troths  of  reason  and  truths  of 
fact  Leibnitz  seeks  to  transcend  through  his  conception  of 
final  cause.     Finding  that  we  can  never  reach  distinctness 
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ill  the  way  of  experience,  we  are  forced  to  refer  all  obiect. 

truth,  of  r«8«,n,  but  these  truths  do  not  take  ub  beyond 
he  n,^„,  „,  j^ibility.     We  must  therefore  ,li8t>n«uT,h  aJ 

n^esJJ    nT      "'  '"""""""ticH,  ..,..  are  metaphyBically 
necessary,  not  even  Go<l  can  make  2  +  2  -  5 ;  but  these 

thLr rrlr;'"^  i^r"""-     Theact..k.elLn^ 
or  things  ,8  not  determined  by  metaphysical  necessity  for 
here  ar.  many  possible  forms  of  realijy.'and  thnT™ 
n  this  case  involves  a  choice  on  the  part  of  Go<l  be^^^ 
these   possibilities.     Here,   therefore,  we  must   apS  Ihe 
pnnciple  of  sutticient  reason  in  a  .lifferent  sen«,  Tm  that 
xite"  r'"' "  'V.^  <""*  "'  '"«  particular  fTc,^' 
the  rnfintv    ,      P"m 'P'"  ''  """  ^"d  ""«"  "hoose  from 
nL  f     ^  ,     'T''"'  ^"^''^  'hat  which  is  best.     Thi 
onception  of  a  distinction  between  the  possible  and   the 
otual  IS  manifestly  a  transference  to  the  divine  m"nd  of 
that  opposition  between  truths  of  reason  and  truths  of  fact 
which   yet   I^ibnitz  aflfinns   to  hold  only  for  man      ol' 
Ubnitzs  own  showing,  there  can  be  for  God  no  contrast 
J  ween  the  thought  of  the  real  and  the  realit;  whth  « 

sciousness  all  that  is  obscurely  involved  in  our  ideas  there 
could  be  no  opposition  between  what  we  know  ani  whU 

^1l  '"k.'!"  r'"^  ■""'  '"«  -'-•  would  coinSe 
But  th«  absolutely  distinct  consciousness  is  just  what 
h^a^tenses  the  divine  as  distinguished  from  the  human 
nte  lect;  hence,  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  in  the  divine 
mtelligence  an  opposidon  between  the  possible  and  tie 
^tual.  IS  to  suppose  the  divine  intelligence  to  be  affected 
y  the  same  limitations  as  the  human  intelligence.  T^, 
d  ttr     'k,^  '-opposition  for  God  between  the  real 

Of  a  choice  between  an  infinite  number  of  possible  worlds  is 
>  contradiction  ii,  teriu.<^ 


hi 
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Th«  tnith  i»  that  we  have  here  .imply  "»» 'o™, "'  *" 
conimdiction  which  run.  through  the  whole  of  the  ph.U»ophy 
of  SI,  the  contradiction  between  the  »b«.lute  mdepend- 
ence  of  all  monad,  and  their  dependence  upon  God     Thi. 
I'riiotion  i.  al«.  found  in  two  oppoaiU,  concepUon.  oj 
Ood   which    we   Hnd  in  Leibnitz.      In  treating  of  finite 
^Id.  he  tell.  u.  that  the  individuality  of  e..h  ..  W 
up   with    the    matter   or    pawive    foree   by   "h.ohjt    . 
detelined ;  in  fact  it  i.  by  the  degree  of  pa»ive  force  tha 
the  Xe  in  the  .cale  of  existence  of  the  individual  monad 
U  fixed^    On  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  tell.  u.  that  God  i« 
"bSutely  free  from  all  "matter"  or  pa»ivity.  the  activ,^ 
0™  being   infinite.      How   then  can   individuahty   be 
ler^  of  Him?     God  from  thi.  point  of  vew  becomes 
Sly  a  name  for  the  unity  or  harmony  which  .ubB..t« 
ZZ  all    the  individual  monad..     On  the  other  hand, 
Stz  insi.ta  that  God  i.  not  only  a  monad  or  mdividual 
^    the  "monad  of  monad.."     Thi.  can  ony  mean  that 
aU  other  monad,  are  only  individual,   relatively  t.     ach 
oAer   wherea.  relatively  to  God  they  are  but  mode     n 
wS  the  «.le  monad,  the  "monad  of  monad.."  manife»t« 
Sf.     From  thi.  point  of  view  Leibnitz  »nnot  e«^pe 
from  the  absolute  substance  of  Spinoza,  in  which  al  finite 
is  of  reality  are  engulfed.     If  "  G<k1  alone,"  as  he  »y^ 
"is  the  primitive  unity  or  simple  originative  «">»t»n^  "' 
which  all  created  and  derivative  monad,  are  the  Pf  "o'^^'; 
torn  as  it  were  of  the  continual  fulgurations  of  dmn.t> 
from  moment  to  moment,"  how  can  we  any  longer  .peak  of 
the  independence  or  substantiality  of  finite  ""onads? 

Full  of  suggestion  as  the  phUo«.phy  of  I^ibnitz  i  ,  t 
muBt  be  pronounced  a  .plendid  failure.  The  attempt  to 
Tbine  the  real  individuality  of  things  w  th  their  re  ation^ 
in  an  organic  unity,  and  to  unite  the  ^ff^^'l^^.^''^, 
thing,  with  the  infinite  «ilf-activity  of  God,  could  not 
Sd  beca„.e  Leibnitz  separated  -hat  he  afterwar 
tried  to  unite.     Yet  we  do  injustice  to  I/Jibnitz  if  we 
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not  recoKtiise  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  the 
problem  really  i,,  and  thu.  prepared  fhe  w^J  Tor  th« 
dp^per  «,lufon  which  wan  attempted  by  Kant  and  W. 
.deahHfc  a»cce«o™.  Meantime,  the  inadequl  "f  the 
vanou.  parta  of  hia  philoaophy  waa  brought  inu.  clearer  liS 
by  the  endeavours  of  hia  follower,  who  aa  u.ual  fix^  Z 

The  "^T:    ""  '.'""■'  '^  ""=  "««'-'  °'  ''•  other  t^lTu 
The  firat  atep  m  thi.  direction  waa  made  by  Wolff,  a  man 

cleaniew,  of  thought.  The  important  thing  in  the  phil- 
".ophy    of    Uibnitz    waa    for   Wolff   iu   aaLtio,     of '^ 1 1 

Wolff  affirms,  droppmg  the  characteristic  doctrine  of 
iuSlv  **"'  '""'ir'"^""'  """«  •""  ■">  '"""^  «'«  ">  which 
mi  nrl^T"!.'"   '^"""«"    ^y  >»hich    Leibnitz 

The  l.t  ^T  ""  "''<'«"'"»  but  a  piece  of  dead  matter. 
The  plant  and  the  annual,  and  ovon  the  human  bc.'a  are 
to  aggregates  of  inert  matter,  the  parts  of  which  have  ^nly 
mecban.cal  relations  to  one  another.  The  only  vestige  of 
the    .deal    s.de    of    U,ibnitz    which    Wolff   reJius         the 

even    here    Wolff   regards    soul    and    body    as    two    inde 
penden    subaUnces.  oor^ponding  to  each  o'her,  b.rha"    , 

^L^  tb     °"^'  "?"'"''''"  "'  *^  '""«'  "f«  "f  the  soul. 
Having  thus  reduced   the  world   to   a   mere   coUection   of 

f  £"1"T  "^"'^  "*""""^  '""'  "^^  upon    he  id^a 

a^h,tect    disposes    the    materials    with    which    he    works 
Th  s  J„,         th    id^l  ^„^  ^j  ^^^  ^^__^^^  ^      disappeared" 

■lea  that  he  ,8  a  self-determining  monad  revealing  himself 
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in  and  to  other  self-determining  monads,  has  also  vanished 
away.  The  whole  life  and  unity  of  the  world  is  thus 
converted  into  a  lifeless  mechanism,  systematized  by  an 
external  artificer.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
reduction  of  the  world  to  a  mechanical  system  that  Woltt 
converts  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  teleology  into  an  external 
teleology,  in  which  final  cause  or  purpose  is  conceived  of, 
not  as  in  inu.v..luals  themselves,  but  only  in  the  form  of  an 
adaptation  to  certain  finite  ends.  All  other  forms  of  bemg 
are  by  Wolff  virtually  denied  to  have  any  mner  hfe,  and 
man  alone  is  still  held  to  have  anything  like  self-activity. 
Other  beings,  according  to  Wolff,  have  been  made  by  God 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  and  well- 
being  of  man.  Teleology  is  thus  conceived  of  as  identical 
with  intelligent  purpose;  it  is  no  longer  as  in  Leibnitz 
immanent  in  things.  This  is  the  point  of  view,  not  only  of 
Wolff,  but  of  all  the  representatives  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  AiifUarung. 

Spinoza  regarded  external  teleology  as  the  source  of  all 
bad  philosophy,  the  lesson  of  philosophy  being  for  hira  a 
recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of  the  Eternal 
and  their  absolute  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  man. 
Wolff  and  his  followers,  making  man,  and  indeed  the 
individual  man,  the  centre  of  all  things,  conceive  of  the 
world  as  expressly  constructed  for  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants.  Hence  for  them  Spinoza  was  unintelligible.  Men- 
delssohn could  not  believe  that  Spinoza  was  serious  in  his 
rejection  of  final  causes.  "  If  Spinoza  was  serious  in  his 
denial  of  final  causes  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  most 
audacious  doctrine  which  ever  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
man.  Such  utterances  no  son  of  earth  should  allow  hmiself 
to  make,  for  none  of  us  feeds  on  ambrosia,  but  must  live  on 
bread,  eat  and  sleep.  If  philosophical  speculation  leada  to 
such  monstrous  assertions  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that 
philosophers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
views  of  plain  common  sense  from  which  they  have  depa.  leif 
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r./tl     ^"  "^'J  """■'*''  """"""^  «''"^«  «'«'«'«  that  bread 
has  been  provided  to  nourish  tb»  .,„nan  body,  and  there- 

Iv  a  Ui»  ,T''  ':'^   "^^    •'''•*"^"'"'   •'■   human   want« 

uy  a  wise  and  benevolent  Gul 

which  all  the  parts  are  externally  adapted  to  a  certain  end, 

S  the  "       '"r  '"'  *"  '™^''"  ■'"™'="'°-  interference 
with  the  course  of  events.     As  all  parts  of  the  worid  have 

all  the  rest,  so  that  each  state  of  the  world  arises  from  its 
antecedent  state.     It  is  therefore  morally  impossible  tha 
God  should  interfere  with  the  course  of  events      To  do  so 
would  be  to  upset  the  whole  order  of  things.     Such  a  con- 
ception in  fact  contradict.s  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  divine 
architect  and  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  work;   for     f 
dmne   interference  is  admitted,   it  must   be   because  ihe 
work!  IS  imperfect,  and  therefore  requires  continual  readjust- 
ent.     This  IS  to  affirm  the  power  of  God  at  the  expense 
of   his    wisdom.     But   wisdom,  as  Wolff'  maintains    is  a 
greater  perfection  than  power.     He  who  has  power  can  no 
doubt  do   what    he  wills,   but  he  who  has   wisdom   dJ^s 
everythmg  for  a  good  reason.     A  being  of  perfect  intelli- 
gence knows  everything,  a   being  of   perfect  will  desires 
no  hmg  but  the  best.     If  in  the  world  ^I  proceeds  by  law 
nature  IS  the  product  of  God's  wisdom ;   but  if  events  occu^ 
which  have  no  ground  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  that  all 
takes  place  miraeulously,  the  worid  is  the  product  of  the 
power,  but  not  of  the  wisdom  of  God.     Fronf  this  point  of 
new   miracles,   inspiration,    ete..    must    in    consistency   be 
emed;  hence  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  is  in  harmony  with 
he  pure  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Leibnit.  had 
ought  to  reconcile  deism  with   revealed  religion   bv  dis- 
mg"'*mg  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason  and  what  is 
h^yond  reason;  and  however  inadequate  his  reconciliation 
was,    It    involved    the    truth    vaat    a    purely    mechanical 
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conception  of  the  world  is  untenable.  Wolff  leaves  out 
the  higher  aspect  of  Leibnitz's  doctrine,  and  thus  reduces 
the  world  to  a  dead  mechanism. 

When  Kant  came  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
the  system  of  thought  wliich  he  found  in  vogue  was  that 
of  Wolff.  It  is  true  that  this  system  had  been  somewhat 
modified  in  a  better  direction  by  his  master  Knutzen,  but 
the  main  propositions  of  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  philosophy, 
as  it  was  called,  remained  unaffected.  Now,  we  have  seen 
that  Wolff,  disregarding  the  distinction  which  Leibnitz  had 
drawn  between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  virtually 
maintained  that  all  truth  is  derivable  from  pure  conceptions. 
He  also  maintained,  following  Leibnitz,  that  the  distinction 
between  perception  and  thought  is  simply  one  of  degree, 
perception  l)eing  nothing  but  confused  thought.  Moreover, 
he  assumed  that  there  were  real  objects  given  in  pure 
conception,  which  yet  transcended  our  ordinary  sensible 
experience  ;  for  Wolff  maint  lined  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Lastly,  Wolff  as8ume<l 
that  the  world  had  been  determined  in  its  constitution  liy 
God,  whom  he  conceived  of  as  a  supreme  Architect,  adjusting 
all  things  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  Every  one 
of  these  propositions  Kant  was  led  to  question.  In  regard 
to  the  Wolffian  doctrine  that  real  judgments  can  be  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  conceptions,  he  raised  the  difficulty  that 
such  an  analysis  can  never  take  us  beyond  the  conception 
itself,  and  consequently  that  true  judgments  in  regard  to 
real  existence  can  never  in  this  way  be  obtained.  If 
thought  is  the  source  of  all  that  we  can  know,  the 
conclusion  is  that  we  can  know  nothing.  Kant  there- 
fore asked  whether  Leibnitz  was  not  right  in  holding 
that  the  judgment  of  causality  is  synthetic,  not  analytic. 
This  problem,  however,  proved  to  be  one  of  tremendous 
difficulty.  Kant  always  maintained  with  Leibnitz  that 
the  mere  analysis  of  a  conception  could  never  yield 
a   real   judgmeut.     That   being   so,   it   seemed   as   if   all 
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scientific  judgments  were  imposBible.  If  the  principle  of 
eausahty  «  not  applicable  to  real  events,  there  ca^  be  no 
physK^l  Bcience.  The  problem,  therefore,  for  Kant  was  t^ 
show  how  we  can  justify  a  synthetic  judgment  like  that  of 
^usah  y-a  judgment  which  affirms  not  only  a  law  o 
thought  but  a  law  of  things-consistently  with  the  principle 
that  pure  thought  can  never  go  beyond  itself  How 
he  sought  to  solve  this  problem  we  shall  learn  by  the 
tudy  of  h,s  Cnti,..  of  Pure  Rea^.  i„  the  meantime 
t  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  preparation  for  its 
solution   was    made   by  Kant  in   an   earlier  treatise    m 

„^rf  t       JTorW  m  which  he  was  led  to  deny  the  doctrine 
of  I^ibnitz  and  Wolff  that  perception  is  simply  confused 

Sr  /"  t''^^  'r'""'  ''''''  ""^""--  that  perception 
s  different  in  kmd  from  thought,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with 
the  mdividual,  whereas  thought  always  deals  with  the 
universal  This  new  view  of  perception  obviously  changes 
entirely  the  problem  as  it  had  been  conceived  by  Uibnfu 
The  question  which  we  have  now  to  deal  with  'takes  this 
form.  Granting  that  perception  deals  w'th  the  individual 

72tt\  ,7  P^l^Pt^on,  as  Kant  pointed  out,  deals 
with  the  individual  because  it  deals  with  objects  in  space 
and  tune  Such  objects  are  those  with  which  mathematics 
deals   and  hence  if  we  regard  pereeption  as  a  faculty  of 

pprehending  the  individual,  we  can  no  longer  regard 
mathematica  judgments,  in  the  manner  of  Leibnitz,  as  deriv- 
able  purely  from  an  analysis  of  our  conceptions.     But  on 

he  other  hand,  if  spacial  objects  and  space  itself,  as  well  as 
temporal  objects  a^d  time  itself,  are  given  to  us  in  perception 
not  m  thought,  the  universality  and  necessity  of  mathe-' 
mafacal  judgments  seem  to  be  in  danger.  How  from  the 
perception  of  the  individual  can  we  derive  a  univer^rudt 

mtensified    for   Kant,   when    he    was,    in   his   own   words 
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"  awakened  from  his  dogmatic  slumber "  by  Hume ;  for 
Hume  pointed  out  that  if  we  are  limited  to  perception,  or 
at  'dast  to  sensible  perception,  at  the  very  most  we  can  only 
aifirm  in  our  judgments  what  holds  good  of  an  object  when 
it  is  actually  perceived.  Thus,  as  it  seemed  to  Kant,  the 
whole  science  of  mathematics,  which  in  his  view  Hume  had 
assumed  to  be  inviolate,  was  placed  in  jeopardy.  Then, 
again,  the  conceptions  of  the  supersensible — the  existence  of 
God,  the  freedom  and  immortality  of  man — were  in  the 
Leibnitz-Wolffian  philosophy  based  upon  pure  thought. 
But,  objected  Kant,  if  pure  thought,  as  in  itself  merely 
analytic,  never  takes  us  beyond  the  conceptions  with  which 
we  start,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  real  judgments,  as  Hume 
contends,  are  based  on  sensible  perception,  does  it  not  follow 
that  all  conceptions  of  the  supersensible  are  merely  fictions 
of  our  own  minds  ?  Here  then  the  choice  was  forced  u]i(m 
Kant,  either  to  accept  the  sceptical  conclusion  of  Hume, 
who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  supersensible,  or  to  find 
some  new  method  by  which  the  claims  of  reason  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  these  three  great  ideas — God,  freedom,  and 
immortality — should  be  substantiated. 

We  see  then  that  there  are  two  great  movements  prior 
to  Kant,  with  the  result  of  wh"eh  he  is  familiar,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  his  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  get  beyond  thi< 
opposite  points  of  view,  indicated  on  the  one  hand  by  Wolfi' 
as  a  follower  of  Leibnitz,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Hume 
as  a  follower  of  Locke.  Formulating  the  suppositions  of 
common  ser..'e,  Locke  had  held  that  all  real  knowledge  is 
given  in  single  and  momentary  acts  of  consciousness,  and 
hence  that  the  mind  is  purely  receptive  in  its  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  There  are,  according  to  him,  two  sources  of 
knowledge,  sensation  and  reflection,  or  inner  and  outer 
sense.  The  relatioi  s  introduced  by  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  thought — and  thought  is  for  Locke  in  all  cases  a  faculty 
of  relation — do  not  constitute  but  destroy  reality.  Now,  it 
relations  of  thought  are  consistently  excluded,  no  assistance 
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Locke,  however  aUnwoHT,?'"  °'  "^  ""  "t^™"!  »«". 

the  iaowledge  o  Teali  J  a,^  T  '"  f™"""^  P'^'-^iWy  for 
consistency.     hI£L^T'^^'  "'  "'^  «^P«'-''  of  lo^l 

individual  feelkestol.'r"'^'"'"  "^  ">«  «'««»»  of 
Berkeie,,  h.^t^ J  ^f^ji^ J  -  Pointed  out  by 
internal  self  by  Hume  '7™'"™ .  "'  'h^"-  elation  to  an 
sought  in  unrelated  "L  i         ''"^  '"^  "'^«fo«  'o  be 

the  language  o^hI:  Tn'^"i„~::n;  ''''''^'  "^'  *" 
"impressions  of  reflect  on  "    "'^'^^'""^  of  sensation"  and 

the  phenomena  of  col  ol„eI  T  "  "'  '"  '"'  ^^''^"^' 
originally  felt    hut    °'"°""'^^-     Impressions  are  not  only 

waS-eftht' VI  r'i;:;r;;r'  ^""  r '"  '^° 

are  ealle.1  by  Hume  resnt  Hv  T  ■  ■  ""^  "'"^'''-  "^^^^ 
"ideas  of  imagi"a  "n"  Th  ,1^  '^''''''  "^  "'«'"ory"  and 
sion  and  an  fC  cannot  on  •tf.""  ''^'"•'"'  ™  ^P^««- 
relation  of  the  IZl:    1  ''''^'  '^  ^"""^  i"  ^e 

internal  self;  noTS  .  1'".  '■'''"""  "^•i*'^'  »  ^  «° 
content  of  eiherTandhLrZ  '°  T^  ''"""■^""^  "'  *« 
less  vivacity,  an  mp  ession  iS  ^  "'"'  "  '"  ^-^t^'  or 
less  vivid  feelin.,   '"P"'*"'™  ^  "8  *>  ™ore  vivid,  an  idea  a 

than  an  idttf'irXir  wV !  ""'°^^  '^  ""'^^  ^^^ 
»aid  to  have  it  n. uTtTasess  In  t^  '""i  '"""'^  ""  ''^^  ^ 
^  ■■copy  of  an  in.S  ,1  \::rSr-  "'  '^''f 
sensation"  and  "impressions  of  reSon  "  ^.T^'T""'  "^ 
be  reducible.  The  seentinin J^  f  """^"o"  all  reality  must 
his  hand      The  onlvT^      !  """"'  *"^  "««  r««dy  to 

which  he  can  adm"    i  T'T.  '"  ^"^  ''^J^'^  °f  knowledge 

^coeed  one  anotW.     ;t:r7he"f  ■'.'  ^""''^  ^^^""^^ 
connection  either  in  con!mnn  "'  "^  "°  "«=«««ry 

»athematical  or "^sTclT  tn,T";r''  "  '"  ^''^  ^^"''^^  °' 

'^-orLntsi^X^y7=--SyJ 
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th.,8  reducible  to  a  series  of  feelings  aB  they  are  to  the 

Svidtml  Cl  the  supposed  identity  and  causal  relation  of 

tSr  it  l>e  explained  as  siinply  an  observed  umformay 

ntfe  order  of  succession  among  feelings.     Since  no  two 

Li  can  be  identical  with  each  other-for  no  feehng  can 

iat  iS-the  v^hole  contents  of  what  we  cal   our  know- 

Ig   c^ist  of  an  evanescent  series  of  states  of  ^  ^tlv 

the' individual   consciousness.     There  .s   '»e-fore  stnctly 

sneakint!  no  object  known,  and  no  permanent  self  to  know 

rSe  the  belief  in  the  identity  and  necessary  connec^ 

on  of  objects  is  merely  a  natural  delusion   P^ducel  b) 

confounding  the  subjective  necessity  of  custom  with   the 

supposed  objective  necessity  of  things. 


THE  CRITIQUE  OF   PURE   REASON. 

PREFACE. 

The  plulosophy  of  Kant  is  a.,  attempt  U.  show  that  it  is 
pos^ble  0  reconcile  reason  with  it  Jf,  on  the  basl  of  a 
tntieal  Idea  isn,  which  gives  satisfaction  at  once  to  our 
«c.e„tihc  an,l  our  spiritual  interests.  The  nresly  of 
antenng  upon  this  "new  waj-  of  i.leas "  first  IpeU 
2'f  on  Xanfs  mind  when  he  discovered  that,  on  "S 
Wolftan  assumption  that  reason  by  its  unaided  exerdse 
can  detenmne  the  nature  of  real  existence,  it  is  poss^e  L 
prove.  w>th  equal  logical  validity,  that  the  world  Trin^ 
ha«  not  a  begmnmg,  that  there  are  and  are  notTimple 
substances  that  man  is  and  is  „ot  free.  Convi,"ced  aT  he 
was  and  always  remained,  that  reason  cannot  ac  ept  a  fla! 
ontradrctron.   the  way  of  escape  which  finally  luLesSl 

2  e  toT',  ""^,  ^"""'^"^  *"  "^"'^  -ethod'wS 
had  led  to  sucli  an  intolerable  conclusion.  Can  reason  he 
^ked,  r^lly  come  in  contact  with  things  in  thZeivts 
through  the  medium  of  mere  conceptions^  Are  not  Vh! 
contradictions  into  which  it  seems^o  fall  Tke  to  tt 
attempt  to  determine  the  ultimate  nature  o  te  world  on 
the  basis  of  our  limited  experience?  Reason  is  no  doubt 
^ht  in  mamt^ining  that  no  conditioned  form  of  tein'ln 
fe  .dentical  with  true  reality,  but  we  cannot  Se%Z 
*ci„usness  of  a  limit  in  our  knowledge  as  e,,u  vaterit  to  a 
Nitive  comprehension  of  existence.  We  must  therefor! 
btuignish    between    the   objects    of   .J^Ze^^'Z 
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tilings  as  they  are  in  tlieinaelvea.  There  are  cerwin  fixed 
conditions  under  which  alone  we  can  apprehend  or  compre- 
hend objects,  and  thesti  prevent  us  from  liringing  ultimate 
reality  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  On  this  view 
it  is  intelligible  that  the  attempt  to  identify  the  objects  of 
our  knowledge  with  things  in  themselves  must  rosnlt  in 
co.itradiction ;  a  contradiction,  however,  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  weakness  of  reason,  but  only  to  the  false 
assumption  that  the  world  as  known  to  us  is  identical  with 
the  world  as  it  absolutely  is.  The  impossibility  of  basing 
knowledge  upon  pure  conceptions  was  confirmed  for  Kant 
by  Hume's  sceptical  argument  against  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  events  in  the  world  of  our  exjierience.  Reason, 
as  Kant  supposed  Hume  to  argue,  cannot  determine  anything 
in  regard  to  real  objects,  because  its  whole  operation  is 
formal.  No  doubt  the  conception  of  cause  implies  the 
conception  of  effect,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  can 
therefore  affirm  the  necessary  connection  of  actual  events. 
And  as  the  same  argument  applies  to  mathematical  con- 
ceptions, Hume's  scepticism  leads  to  the  denial  of  all  science, 
whether  mathematical  or  physical.  After  long  reflection 
Kant  convinced  himself  that  he  could  establish  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  principle  of  causality — as  well  as  of  other 
principles  of  the  understanding  not  specified  by  Hume — in 
its  application  to  objects  of  experience,  and  that  in  a  way 
which  freed  reason  in  its  higher  exercise  from  the  burdeu 
of  self-contradiction  under  which  it  had  seemed  to  labour. 
This  double  function  of  justifying  the  use  of  the  principles 
of  understandmg  employed  by  the  sciences,  and  proving  the 
illegitimacy  of  their  application  to  the  supei-sensible,  is 
the  main  claim  made  by  Kant  in  favour  of  his  own  Critical 
method,  as  compared  with  that  of  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism. 
Ai  In  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  ot 
Pure  Eeason  Kant  indicates  the  relations  of  Dogmatism, 
Scepticism,  and  Criticism.  In  the  realm  of  metaphysie, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  ultimate  nature  u! 
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the  m..tho<.  hitherto  in  ;*'«:■''  """'l!  '^  '^'^''  "^ 
the  freedom  an.l  immorlHlitT  ^' „an  T  "  ""■  """""' 
•>f  the  worhl,  «,„I  the  exigZc!  Tr  ,  ?"*^''  """^  "■»'"• 
them  m„„t  1.  po^aible,  fo  S«o L::^-  •'".■""  ^"'"""■'  "' 
of  re^o..  which  ^e»a„:,  'Th^'  reair;h";rL"^'"« 
•complete  an.l  self-consistent  Tk  i  ^     ''""'''    ^   «elf- 

be  brought  within  the  spw;:?;^^  "",  ?*=''  """'^  -" 
to   see   how  reason   comertV  fn  ''''«"■     ^' '"  ««y 

Naturally  it  starts  with^hl  """  '"'^■''   P^fplexity 

"ot    hesitate   to  apply  to  them   th        ''^"'"'='  "  ''<'«» 
which  there  can  be  no  conn   T  ^  Prmciples   without 

»-ience.     So  long  as  it  is   iH    "^  '^f ""  ""«'  therefore  „„ 
«oes  smoothly,  fad  its    «      ^M   o"'^"'?  "'  ^^"'«  *"    • 
Aii  experience  is  oi^nised  seems  Tk!      P'T'P'^"   ^'^  ^^ich 
a  great  shock  .rgiven  to  th  ,  '"'"■"'^  ■'■"^"''«''-     B"t 

its  own  powers,  when  by  h  T  "°"^^''"''  "^  ^«'«™  « 
principles  to  the  exiSi 'n  ^f  t?'™  n  ''"  ^'^^^  »*■»« 
hmnan    life,  and   otaZif    r  ""       "'  "  ^'"''«'  °f 

opposite  conclusions  ar^' r^LS°"?b"'?  ''''""^'"-"y 
unlimited  confidence  to  scenHr^Vi   .  transition   from 

in  the  histoid  of  Sil^S;  '!?'«"  r'^t^'™*^' 
despotic,  laying  down  principles  which  it^  -netaphysic  is 
'"ws  of  existence,  and  beiC  Ts  'et  ■T'""'''''''''^ 
contradictions  into  which  it  will  !  ^"V  "'°"'^"'"'  °'  'he 
period  of  I>ogmatism  i:^  ir°i^[7-  ^"'  '*"« 
scepticism.     When   the  dornnTt !  ''^  *  P*""'*  of 

-y  be  determined  by  priLTT""  *^'  ^''""'^ ' 
result  in  contradiction,  the  IptrornM"?  r'  ^•'""''  *" 
sceptic,  of  whom   Hume  kfTvW"^^  *«  «™Pirieal 

'-.at  the  supersensible  fs      filn  o"'  '  • ''''^-  '=™"'"^«« 
falls  back  upon  sensible  L^  ^^  """Pnition,  and  ; 

meaning   by 'sens:r  tp^^rnri?  ""'  "'^  ^-^■'^- ' 
~   in   Which   imprelr^-t^,-;;ja-he 
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neceBaarily  follow  one  another.     Such  a  Sc.M.tic;i»m.  an  Kant 
p„i„ts  lul,  i»  ruallv  a  DoKinatwrn;  for  tlie  einpirioul  Boeptic 
is  not  content  wmply  to  .l.-ny  tluit  the  suporM-nmble  «aii  be 
hrouKht  within    the   range  of   knowledKe,   bnt   he  affirm, 
dotnuatically  that  there  i»  no  reality  l«yona  the  world  ot 
Hense      Thuh  both   Dogmatism  and   Scepticism   ultimately 
derive  their  force  from  the  same  untenable  assumption,  the 
assumption  that  reason  has  no  other  thai,  a  purely  formal 
(unction.      For,  while    Dogmatism    l«i»es   its   claim    to  a 
knowledge  of  the  supersensible  upon  the  idea  that  reason 
comprehends  reality  through  pure  conceptions,  Scepticism 
insists  upon  the  contradictions  into  which  reason  seems  to 
fall  as  an  evidence  of  the  emptiness  of  its  claim  to  iiniKwe 
laws  upon  the  world  of  sense.     The  opposite  defects  ot 
Dogmatism    and    Scepticism    can    only    be    overcome    by 
challenging   the   assumption   with   which    both  start    an.l 
enquiring  whether  reason  may  not  under  certain  conditions 
have  a  syntbeti:    ,ower  which  has  been  overlooked,      lo 
answer  this  que.s.:un,  the  whole  faculty  of  reason  must  be 
subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  with  the  object  ot 
determining  whether  the  principles  which  the  sciences  app.y, 
and  legitimately  apply,  to  objects  of  experience,  do  not  pro- 
duce a  mere  illusion  of  knowledge  when  they  are  extende< 
to  the  supersensible.     If  the  supposed  self-contradiction  of 
reason  can  be  traced  to  a  natural  but  unjustifiable  employ- 
ment ot  principles  which  have  no  proper  application  except 
to   the   worid    of   sense,  the   claim    of   Dogmatism    to   a 
knowledge  of  supersensible  objects  will  be  proved  to  be  as 
untenable  as  ths  denial  by  Scepticism  that  supersensible 
objects  can  te  shown  to  exist. 

Criticism,  then,  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  free  reason 
from  self-contradiction  by  an  examination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  operates.  It  diflers  from  dogmatism  m  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  assume  the  ultimate  validity  of  the 
method  by  which  in  our  ordinary  experience  we  introduce 
system  into  our  ideas,  but  first  enquires  whether  and  how 
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f.r  that  meth.Mi  enable,.  „«  u,  gra^p  reality  as  it  i«.  h 
diHen.  from  seept.ciH.u  i,.  .naint^ti,,!,,?  that  when  r..a«o„ 
thus    oxam„u«    Uh   own   p„Kl.>etB,    it   is   at    least   able   to 

Kant,  therefore,  «lthn„«h  he  maintains  the  li„,it«l  character 
of  our  or-hnary  sensible  ex,K.rience,  .1,h,h  not  artina  that 
7a  the  e  ,s  any  absolute  limit  in  h.mian  reason  itself;  on  the 
contrary  he  hoMs  that,  as  reason  is  a  ,H>rfect  unity,  it  must 
On  T!^  :l  "'""«  -"   ""-  ''"'«"""''  "Wch^i't   raises! 

.^er^T  "'^'   '"  '"'"'''   *""'"'  "«'«'"   "'   "«    highest 

exercise,  even  when  it  cannot  determine  imsitively  the 
prec.se  character  of  „ltin,ate  reality,  can  at  least  deter- 
m,ne  negatively  what  reality  is  not,  and  is  therefore  able 
te  rule  out  all  determinations  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  general  nature  of  reality.  There  is  in  his 
view  no  fiuulameiiUI   limit   in  reason  itself:    the  limite<l 

fnrr',  -i  ""'  ^T"^"^^"  "™^''  f"""  'he  conditions 
under  which  our  faculties  of  perception  an.l  thought 
6«  operate^  To  the  alienee  of  Criticism,  as  thus  under' 
stood,  Kant  traces  the  defects  in  all  previous  philosophies. 
Tho«,  systems  did  not  begin,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
by  first  askmg  how   far   reason   in   its  ordinary  exereise 

a^Tf^"  '"  "•""^'  *'"'  '«='»'''  ^-'lity;  or.  what  is  the 
1 6  ««^e  thing  they  assumed  the  absolute  validity  of  pereeption   - 
and  thought;    with  the  result  that  the  history  of  meta" 
physic  18  the  record  of  a  perpetual  rise  of  new  dogmatic 
systems,  which  no  sooner  appear  than  they  are  displaced  by 
new  foms  of  scepticism.     And  yet  the  human  mind  can 
never  he  satisfied   without  some  solution  of  the  problem 
with   which   metaphysic  in  its  highest  reach  deals.     The 
question  therefore  is,  whether  better  results  may  not  be    " 
obtained  by  the  new  method  of  Criticism 
i.      In  order  to  explain  the  character  of  the  Critical  method 
Kant  endeavours   to  assimilate  it   to   the  method  of  the 
special  sciences.     Metaphysic  had  claimed  to  te  a  science 
of  the  supersensible,  but  it  had  discredited  itself,  in  Kanfs 
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view,  \<y  iU  history.     The  ilogniBtic  raethml  o(  seeking  to 
bafie  truth  upon  "  mere  ideas"  hftil  therefore  to  his  mind 
proved  its  own  inaileiiiiacy.     May  we  not  then,  he  asks,  get 
gome  hint  of  the  tnie  method  in  metaphyic  if  we  consider 
tlie  methml  actually  followe.!  by  mathematics  and  physics, 
which  every  one  admits  to  be  sciences  ?     Now,  what  is  the 
method    of    mathematics?     At    Hrst,   no   doubt,  as    Kant 
indicates,  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  jwrticular  observa- 
tions ;  but  at  a  very  early  period,  possibly  as  early  as  Thales, 
by  a  sort  of   inspiration   its  tnie  method  was  discerned, 
and  from  that  moment  it  entered  upon  "  the  sure  path  of 
science."     What,  then,  was  this  method  ?     It  was  not,  m 
the  first  place,  based  upon  immediate  sensible  perception. 
The  universal  judgments  of  mathematics  cannot  be  obtained 
by  simply  stating  in  words  the  character  of  a  given  sensible 
figure,  say   a  triangle.     In   the  second  place,  it  did  not 
consist  in  the  bare  analysis  of  such  abstract  conceptions  as 
triangle.     Wherein,  then,  did  it  consist  ?     It  consistetl  m 
stating   the    properties    involved   in    the   conception   of  a 
triangle,    when   that  conception   is  employed  in   the  con- 
struction  of  a  particular  figure.     Thus  the   true  method 
involves  some  form  of  combination  of  conception  and  per- 
'      ception.     Mathematics    is   not    based  upon  mere  sensible 
apprehension,   for  then   no   universal   judgment   could    li<- 
legitimately  made;  nor  is  it  based  upon  pure  conception, 
for  then  it  would  have  no  reference  to  reality.     In  short, 
mathematics,  to  employ   Kant's   technical   term,  is   ba8e<l 
upon  schemata,  a  schema  being  neither  an  abstract  idea  nor 
a  mere  sensible  perception,  but  a  universal  way  of  deter- 
mining the  sensible. 
2  6      SimUarly  experimental  physics,  in  Kant's  view,  exhibits 
a  combination  of  conception  and  perception.     Even  in  the 
case    of  special  observation   or  induction   the   method   of 
physics  is  not  simply  to  apprehend  particular  objects  by 
means  of  sensible  perception.     No  collection  of  perception.^ 
of  sense,  as  Kant  implies,  would  have  enabled  Galileo  or 
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Torricelli    U.   obtain    their    results      In    n,      r 

conception  with  it  and  «.  t ,  ..    T  "^  *  ""'"in 

only  then  i,  i    liT ,       .      '^^^^  "«""""-'«^^t  "Httuv,  «„,| 

character  of  the  object,  to  which  i,' Ta^ii   " '"'•'  '" 

.»e5r^l:ST:;r{j'^f---ot 

experience,  but  imolv  timf  th  ^     ^    ""'"•'  "'  "«"»'''■'' 

exp..88ing    the   actua     .faturtor  WnLr^N     •""*^"'"" 
metaphysical  soeculatin,,   llT  i  *'        ^''*'   P^vious 

eontra,uted  bv^      '      ,  ^'"'^■'  '8"°''«'^  ""^   "'"wnt 

following  hTnt  of  Ith'^  "'^"^'^  '"  '"'^'«^'  '«'  "»  "-■ 
thet      ^     ,':"\°Jj;f°'«''=«.«"d  physics,  ask  whether 

if  it  turns  out  to  be  tr!  u        ^"  ""*  P°'"'  »'  "ew, 

tion  eifeted  bv  nL      ■  ""^^  "^  '"'"P"^  "'">  'he  revolu- 
"I   enected  by  Copernicus  in  astronomy.     Just  as  Mm    u 
Itolemaic  astronomy  assumed  that  nT  ** 

-  the  earth  witnes'serth^tovement  of"!!  '''"*"« 

old  metaphysio  assumes  that  Tt  "'  '^  """■  «"  '^e 

iu  the  preLce  oHhe  tbe^t      ZT'  ?'"''"  ^'^'^ 
inverted  the  old  view  nf     !  '""'   **   ^open.icus 
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apparent  nature  of  the  object.     Let  us  try  this  new  method 
first  in  relation  to  pBroeption ;  that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to 
the  direct  experience  of  individual  sensible  objects,  as  dis- 
ti^5uished  from  a  knowledge  of  these  objects  as  a  connected 
system.     If  the   mind  in   perception  is,  as  Locke  mam- 
tained,  purely  passive,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  a  pnm 
judgments  in  regard  to  objects  are  possible.     A  prwn  judg- 
ments are  concerned,  not  with  what  immediately  present* 
itself  at  a  given   moment,  but  with  what   must   always 
present  itself.     Now,  it  is  plain  that  according  to  Locke  s 
view   we    are    at    the   very    most    limited   to   individual 
judgments— such  judgmenU,  e.g.,  as  "  This  stone  now  before 
me   is   warm"— all   universal  judgments  being   excluded. 
But  suppose  it  to  be  true,  in  accordance  with  our  Coper- 
nioan  conception,  that  the  mind  determines  by  its  ve^ 
nature  something  in  regard  to  the  character  of  all  possible 
individual  objects:  suppose,  in  other  words,  that  we  cannot 
have   knowledge   at   aU   except   under   certain  conditions 
determined  by  the  nature  of  our  perceptive  faculties;  then 
we  can  quite  easily  explain  how  there  should  be  a  prxon 
iudgments  deaUng  with  objects  of  perception.     If  the  mind 
had  to  conform  to  the  object :  if,  in  other  words,  knowledge 
in  this  case  consisted  in  simply  apprehending  what  is  given 
to  U8 ;  then  we  should  never  be  able  to  go  beyond  particular 
\  perceptions,  and  the  judgments  based  upon  such  perceptions 
'  would  be  merely  a  summary  statement  of  the  particular  per- 
'     ceptione  we  have  had.     The  new  view  is  not  open  to  this 
objection— an  objection  indeed  which  was  clearly  pomted 
out  by  Hume— for  if  the  mind  can  only  perceive  m  accord- 
ance with  a  form  not  given  to  it,  but  belonging  to  its  very 
constitution,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  perception 
'   at  any  time  which  does  not  conform  to  this  fundamental 
condition.     As  Kant  afterwards  points  out,  space  and  time 
are  in  his    theory  bound  up  with   the  very  existence  of 
our  perceptive  faculty,  and  therefore  the  judgments  which 
state    the    nature    of    objects,   so    far    as    their    '■--"'' 
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TlZT'^'  '=•"'-'«'    '«   — ci.  are   universal    and 

.tfl^M'^  T^  '^''"'^^'^  ''"*  'hiB  revolutionary  view  will 
affect  the  character  of  conceptions,  as  employe/by  thought 
or  understanding.  The  work  of  „.^^^f  j-  ^  '•'"'"ght 
w  «■„„*  J  '  "nderstandine,  as  conceived 

s  "n^i'-rf.f.rrr™  •'.'•'"'"^ 

ne  work  of  thought  or  understanding.     How    th^  will 

Tble  onlvon  th  '""""'"'^  'y^'"'"  "^  «'P<'"»'>«  -re  pos- 
awe  on  y  on  the  supposition  that  our  thinking  facultv  hi  > 
»  certam  unalterable  constitution,  which  enabZ  ft  t^ 
syatemat.se  our  experience,  by  determining  indTvSS  thin.^ 
»d  conneetmg  them  in  fixed  and  unvarying  wa^s  S 
Kant  argues  that  the  old  point  of  view  is'T'st  aT  helptj 
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to  explain  the  connected  system  of  experience  as  it  is  to 
explain  the  perception  of  individual  things.  If  thought  has 
to  conform  to  objects,  then  the  ways  in  which  we  connect 
objects  must  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  experience 
we  have  had.  Thus,  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which  we 
connect  objects  is  through  the  conception  of  causality.  But, 
if  the  mind  iu  knowing  has  to  conform  to  objects,  the 
supposed  principle  of  causality,  as  Hume  correctly  showed, 
is  simply  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  particular 
events  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  occurred  repeatedly  in  our 
experience:  it  cannot  be  a  statement  of  the  manner  iu 
which  objects  igust  be  connected.  If  therefore  causality  is 
an  a  priori  principle,  we  must  suppose  that  it  belongs,  not 
to  the  given  object,  but  to  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  the 
principle  of  causality,  as  we  must  hold,  is  the  necessary 
mode  in  which  our  understanding  introduces  order  and 
system  into  the  world  of  our  particular  experiences ;  and 
this  order  and  system  it  is  able  to  introduce,  just  because 
causality  is  bound  up  with  the  very  character  of  our 
thinking  faculty. 
4  a  The  hypothesis  that  objects  must  conform  to  knowledge 
turns  out,  Kant  says,  to  be  one  which  explains  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  or  rather,  as  he  here  puts  it,  it  explains  how  we 
can  have  a  priori  knowledge  of  objects  of  experience,  and 
indeed  proves  the  vaUdity  of  such  knowledge.  For,  though 
he  afterwards  extends  the  problem  so  as  to  include  the 
question,  how  knowledge  or  experience  is  possible  at  all, 
the  problem  which  in  the  first  instance  he  raises  is, 
how  there  can  be  a  priori  knowledge  in  connection  with 
'  objects  of  experience.  We  have  found,  then,  that  a  priori 
knowledge  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  necessary,  so  far  as 
sensible  objects  are  concerned,  because  the  determination  of 
individual  things  in  space  and  time  is  a  determination 
belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  our  perceptive  faculty.  We 
have  also  found  that  the  knowledge  of  individual  objects  as 
such,  and  as  connected  into  a  system,  is  possible  because 
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there  are  certain    fundamental   ways  of   H».       •  • 
connecting  them,  which  also  beWtnrt,         """'"«  "'"' 
our  minds,  though  in  this  ca^  to  th  °«»«titation  of 

thinking  as  distinguished  fromlrn!  """^"'"t'""  °l  our 
the  very  charac  Jof  the  ofutl  T'^'T  '^""^-  ^ut 
brought  raises  a  new  difficulty  wh'^  "^^""^  ^'  '"'^«  be«" 
insuperable.  The  main  obSV^'*  f  «™'  ^^ht  seems 
-not  to  determine  Z^Z^  Tk^^'^f  "^'''''^''""^ 
with  objects  of  sense,  but  Tlsllt T  k'^\^  '^''^'^ 
legitimately  p,^serve  the  rea litfo   fll  "^    ""^  ''^  "="" 

our  solution  of  the  problem  How  l'/'''^'^'!""^-  ^°^. 
experience  possible  ?  is  this  •  f W  ^  ^""^  Judgments  of 
the  mind  gives  form  an  '  sys^mt  X'""""'  '^"- 
elements  of  perception  supplied  toTt,^  the  perceptions  or 
On  this  view  neither  the  fuZents  '"  T  ''  ''^''''"^■ 
judgments  of  the  physical  ^Ln^  '"""''°"'"'=«- >  ^r  the 
aensible  elements  a^S  to  H  '  '''.  P°'""«-  »»'-«« 
mduced  to  form  and  system  that t  to  '"  °''^^  *"  »« 
and  pure  thought  cannot  of  Vh  '*^'l"''*  Perception 

ledge.  But  Z  leUto  !^attfficr*'r  '^''"^- 
Physic  attempts  to  determL^lf  ?  *^  '"'•""  '"«'«- 
^ensibla  The  kind  of  k^wled^^^^T  °'  *''«  «"P«- 
-ien«.  of  mathematics  and  Sdcs '  a  7  '"J  ."'  'P^**' 
regard  to  sensible  objects  and  «I  i  !  ^""^'^dge  only  in 
exist  at  all  unless  the  senrbt  !^ J^f  ''°  ^''^' ''  ''""l''  "ot 
Bnt  the  very  definiti  n  ^heTj'"  ',?P'"''  '"  -■ 
excludes  everything  sensible MTC  1  '  \''''  " 
.arises,  that   if,  as    the   chanicter  of   th  ^'    *'^'''"^- 

seems  to  imply,  knowled<,B  I  v,  ^*  ^P*"'*'  sciences 

element,  there  cL^^ol^nTr"'  ^"'°"*  »  »«n«ibk  > 
Biuee  the  superse^ibfe  by  i^S'^  "'  *'^  -P«™ensible,  /  ' 
sensible  in  it  As  ol  L  ,  !.  ^  "*""*  "^^  '•a^e  nothine 
sensible  experience,  t  S  sf!  "  :r"""^'  """'^''^ 
•^en  foUed  in  its  mki^  atol  T  'iT  ^^^Pi^ysk  has 
".e  nature  of  the  sn^r:Z::r  KaThl  "'  "^'^"'^ 
-ntam   that   what  at  first  ^eemtto'' teTj^r  ^  i^ 
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reality  a  triiunph.  If  the  objecta  of  senBible  experience 
were  ultimate  realities,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the 
supersensible  must  vanish  away :  for  the  very  character  of 
the  sensible  is  such  that  it  is  not  only  diiferent  from  the 
supersensible,  but  actually  contradicts  it;  in  other  words, 
the  sensible  world  of  experience  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  self-complete  or  unconditioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  reason,  as  indeed  Leibnitz  had  already  shown, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned. 
But  the  critical  solution  of  the  problem  makes  it  possible 
to  explain  how  we  can  have  a  priori  knowledge  of  the 
sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  the  super- 
sensible or  unconditioned  may  be  preserved.  If  the  world 
of  sense  is  not  reality  in  its  absolute  nature,  but  only  reality 
as  it  appears  when  refracted  through  the  medium  of  our 
perceptive  and  thinking  faculties,  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
*:he  sensible  world  can  be  brought  forward  which  is  fitted 
;«  overthrow  the  supersensible.  Now,  the  essential  limita- 
uion  of  the  sensible  world,  or  its  conditioned  character,  is 
easily  shown.  AH  objects  of  sense  are  in  space  and  time. 
But  space  and  time  are  themselves  of  such  a  character  that 
they  can  never  be  self-complete ;  for  we  can  neither  limit 
them  to  finite  spnces  and  times,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can 
we  get  completeness  in  an  infinity  of  spaces  or  times  united 
into  a  whole.  Thus,  looking  at  the  object  or  world,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  cannot  find  in  the  sensible  the  uncondi- 
tioned or  self-complete.  The  same  thing  applies  if  we 
attempt  to  find  the  unconditioned  in  the  case  of  the  subject. 
An  unconditioned  subject  would  be  one  absolutely  self- 
determined.  But,  since  the  subject  as  known  to  us  is  in 
time,  and  nothing  unconditioned  can  be  found  in  time,  it  i» 
obvious  that  an  unconditioned  subject  is  just  as  unknowable 
as  an  unconditioned  object.  Lastly,  we  cannot  find  the 
unconditioned  in  the  sense  of  the  ultimate  reality,  which 
includes  both  subject  and  object,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  reality  is  limited  in  space  and  time.     The  idea  of  God, 
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tioned  J  tree  from  the  Slt^H       Z  \'"'^'  '^  "'«  ""•""'di- 
i«    the%n.e    r^ll    and  Z„'"*l ''"''' ''"^''"I-™-- We 

exi3tenoe,noto„th^'CJr.„S?  ^rr'*'"^''  '^ 
8ome  other  basis.     This  other  fl.  ''""*1^%«.  but  upon 

-.  iB  for  Kant  the  pr^^l.e^'^':  T  T  "''^™*"'« 
The  conclusion  is  that  thT/^^  /  "•"■"'  consciousness, 
there  can  be  a  Art  knowlJT  i  '*°"'"""  ^^P''''''^  how 
the  same  time  ^re^T^  f  "^'""^^  <'^J«''»  ""d  at 
sensible.  ^^^  ^'"^  ""^  ^°'  "  defence  of  the  super-  ^ 

Sa      The  distinction  hetwoor,  «i, 

-"ay  seem,  however  rK^nftl^^T  '""'  "''''"''*«  «««'y 
negative  result  By  thfs  he*^°"  ^  '"^'  *"  ^^^^-^  ""'^  a 
give  us  no  help  in  /eterltgi fr  V  """"  "^P"'  ^ 
sensible  reality,  and  if  so  whJ  !  ^'^  "  ^^  ™Pe'- 
counsels  us  to  keep  i^fLf  •?  T"'  ''■  ''"'  '"e^'r 
refusing  to  trouM^  TuiL  i;rth°e  H'"'  ^^^"^-"^^ 
•neuphysic.  This  in  Zt  as  Kanf  !.  t""  P™"^'"^  "* 
was  the  conclusion  of  Hum;. "hf  held  17^  ^"*^  °"''  '• 
speculation  was  useless  •  anH  T  '  *"  metaphysical  ' 

tained  in  our  oT7ay  "d  '  t^e"  "'"  ^  ^"  "-'- 
Kant  insist*  that  the  r^ult  of  tb  T",  °^  ^«"°««<'i«°'- 
"ot  merely  negative  buT-lv  ""      '  investigation  is 

the  way  f^r  ^SZ^lf'T^nZr^T  ''  °'«"«  "P 
indicates  the  only  way  in  »v  k  ^^"y-  «'"'  indeed 

be  defended  oonsfstll  ^tl  "e Tt'^rr''/^  '^'''^  '=*° 
Unless  we   recognize    LTf),.  '^  °^  ">^  ^''^'"^e''- 

thought,  whiT^  the  11  °"^V^  P«''=«Ption  and 
experience,  have  no  mea„rir  ""'f "  "'  ^y«'«»'''- 
ployed  beyond  the  UmZVlJ^'''  '^'^  ""^  «"'- , 
i-npossibletomainLnlhefln  '   '^P'™"'=«'   '*   is 
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judgments  may  be  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  same 
object  The  result  of  the  critical  investigation  into  the 
conditions  of  knowledge,  however,  is  to  show  that  the  prin- 
jciple  of  causality,  among  others,  applies  to  every  possible 
/  phenomenon ;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  no  event  whatever  can  occur  which  is  not 
conditioned  by  a  precedent  event.  But,  if  this  is  a  true 
principle,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
limited  principle,  a  principle  which  has  a  meaning  and 
application  only  in  relation  to  a  certain  determinate  form 
of  being,  we  must  apply  it  whenever  we  find  an  event. 
Now,  our  own  volitions  are  not  less  events  than  the 
;  changes  in  external  objects,  and  hence  we  must  bring  them 
under  the  same  principle  of  causality  as  other  events. 
But,  when  we  apply  this  principle  to  them,  we  reduce  our 
actions  to  conditioned  phases  of  a  purely  mechanical  system. 
Thus  freedom  or  self-activity  seems  to  disappear.  Freedom 
means  self-detennination.  The  principle  of  causality  in- 
volves determination  by  something  else.  It,  therefore,  a 
distinction  is  not  made  between  phenomena  and  things  in 
themselves,  we  must  conclude  that  freedom  is  a  dream. 
Beason  cannot  accept  the  contradiction  that  a  given  volition 
is  at  once  determined  mechanically  and  determined  freely, 
so  long  as  the  volition  is  conceived  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  Kant,  then,  upholds  absolutely  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  but  he  seeks  to  reconcile  necessity  and 
freedom  by  denying  that  we  must  predicate  necessity  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  predicate  freedom. 
Our  volitions  as  phenomena,  and  our  volitions  when  they 
are  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate  reality, 
differ  fundamentally.  From  the  phenomenal  point  of  view, 
a  volition  is  simply  one  event  in  a  chain  of  events,  and 
therefore  to  it  must  be  applied  the  principle  of  causality; 
but  a  volition,  looked  at  from  the  higher  point  of  view, 
may  well  be  the  outward  expression  of  the  self-activity  of  a 
free  being.     For  the  principle  of  causality,  by  which  we 
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has  no  application  Z^^^t  ^'^  '1  «'"'"'  ""•*  ''«°'=«  ■' 
If  thi,  ir'so.  we  can  Si  JV£?  °^/r"''  ^''f""^"- 
that  a  free  being   whrw  fh!    ?     ''.'"'^  "  '«  P"^^iWe 

the  manifestation  of  this  SL  J  •  ^™'°^'  ^^ile  yet 
known  to  the  ^ul.it  1  LS  ^^^'"''1  •""  '""^  ^ 
volitions  within  the  samT^lZ  of  "'■  ''  '""8"  ''■« 
events.     Xow  the  m-^     .  expenence  as  other 

f^om  is  rite  b^'„v::'r' "',' "^^  ■"  "^^  -i^'--  «f 

P-.yra.hanical'TnZSrSt  no  r^""^  ^^ 
m  speaking  of  moral  r,hl,„„»,  ,         ™°™  meaning 

there  would  be  irSintf,'°"  '"   '*'''"°''  '^  '»''»  ">an 
he  ^sponsible  fir  t  movent  "m"  T'""*'  ''"'■"'''  '^ 
the   law  of   a  free   sutZ        t     Y  '"'"^  '"  essentially 
f.^dom   we  muTlbando^'th:' r'n'  "'  **»  P'««'-« 
as  merely  a  fiction      Thlv  t      '^^  °^   '"°™'   obligation 
between'^the  ph  nome^aJ  t  '"f  T  *"'  "'"  '^"  '^»"n 
character  enabfesuHhorl      '1'""  ""-^   '*«  ^' 
to  the  scientific  pri^cTpW  Ilr^^  t°  "'""'•"'«  J-^""* 
pI-  for  freedon?;l'^r^rd„»7/e'  We  a 
prove  that  we  have  aotnal  l-n„„i    .        ,       ""'   '^•^«   to 
that  we  need  to    hor's    hit  7h  ^  ^'  "'  "  ^'^  '^'''«=  -^1 
dietory  i„  the  con^i^^tf   ^Ta'h"''"^  "''"°"'~- 
distinction  between  the Th.nL       ,       ^^'"^'  P'"''^''*^^   'he 

SofarastheoretLlorsSuZvet"'  "'  ™^'  '^  ^'^'^• 
is  as  far  as  we  can  <,o    'PT""""'*  «^»  is  concerned,  this 

<^at  we  act  Ji;\r;  ^::[xrairr^r,^"^« 

-  never  transc^SHh  •«;!,'::  T'^'  '''°"'^«''  '"  - 
*  -  the  furthest  pont  to  which  thr'"°%  ^'"'  "''"« 
-ns.  its  value  is  so^ar  i^^^lhlj  itrtrth~ 
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open  for  the  practical  reanon.  We  have  shown  that  there 
is  no  oontradiotion  in  holding  that  nature  is  a  mechanical 
system — including  in  nature  our  own  volitions  in  their 
phenomenal  aspect — while  yet  freedom  may  also  lie  true. 
Thus  we  have  paved  the  way  for  the  positive  determina- 
tion of  freedom;  a  determination,  however,  which  is  possiblp 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  practical  reason  or  moral  conscioui-- 
ness.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  proof  of  our  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  things  in  themselves  is  the  necessary  condition 
without  which  freedom  and  morality  are  inconceivable.  The 
same  line  of  argument,  Kant  maintains,  enables  us  to  shou 
that  the  immortality  of  man  and  the  existence  of  God  may 
also  be  defeni.  d,  provided  these  can  be  positively  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  practical  reason.  It  is  therefore 
essential,  as  he  concludes,  to  deny  a  knowledge  of  God, 
freedom  and  immortality,  if  we  are  to  defend  the  reality  of 
these  ideas :  for,  if  we  asserted  knowledge  in  this  case,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  compelled  to  apply  to  them 
the  categories  of  the  understanding,  and  thus  we  should 
drag  down  the  supersensible  into  the  sphere  of  the  sensible. 
Knowledge,  then,  of  the  supersensible  we  have  not ;  but,  as 
has  been  shown,  this  in  no  way  prevents  us  from  holding 
that  such  supersensible  objects  exist.  The  form  in  which 
we  obtain  assurance  of  the  existence  of  these  objects  Kant 
oMa  faith  (Glaube),  in  the  technical  sense  of  rational  belief. 


r  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  DiMinctian  of  Pure  and  Empirical  Knowledge. 

In  the  Preface  Kant  has  given  a  general  statement  of 
the  method  and  results  of  philosophical  Criticism,  indicat- 
ing, in  unmistakable  terms,  that  his  interest  was  neither 
in  the  sensible  nor  the  supersensible  alone,  but  in  all  that 
concerns  human  knowledge,  action  and  belief.  The  special  i 
object   of   the    Critique   of   Pure    Reason,  however,  is   to 
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»"  h  which  we  a,^  at  pr^nt  '"""""  "'  """  '-"^k. 
ordinary  experie„oe.a«i,  vow  iTTr'-  ""'«  f--" 
'«ta  and  of  the  principle:  JVhieh'uL*'  "'  •"'■^-"- 
*nd  goes  on  to  a«k  what  entitles  ..r^  ^  "'■*'  connected, 
pnncplea  have  a  nnive^al  a„  '  "  "  '^"°"'  ">«  tho«, 
objects  of  experience  ^  „  ,  '"'^  "I'P'ication  to  all 

-'i-te   of   t^e  claTm^f^rern"^^  ?"  *"  »  -"-' 
_   experience.  ""«""    ^  apply  then,    beyond 

''beJn/hl"XV"'LVte^'"T'    P"""   °f  view   Kant 
»yi"gth«tintheoZ„f'Lr"""""   "'   l^owledge    by 
whatever  prior  to  "ex;^;!!"  "' .""^  '■"  ""^  ''"-'<«<  J 
which  con.e8  to  u«  BomehowThrouI^T'  '^  ""'*  '""""«'^ 
«ons  of  sense.     Wliether  oT  n  r^"""""*''""' of  impresT     ' 
Bupersensible  object^  bjl^rf":  "^■T^''''  "'  k-^^g 
™»tterof  fact  tnat  our  knowle^  "  r"*  "*""'  "  «  "  «i^Ple 
"««  of  objects  which  are  Ssu^'""'"'"'^  ^""^'io^*- 
««nt   here   puts   himsetfat   th    '^'"'°'"'''"  ''"*  ««»«We. 
f  ividual  n.an,  as   the   subject   o^""'    "'   '"*   "'   "■« 
starts    With    the    appreheSr  of    T   u  P'™""*   """^^ 
'levelops  into   the  consciousTe^,  of  T''\°^i^ts.    and 
"ected   ,n   certain    universal    "ay"      tT  °^'~'*  "^  •»"- 
knowledge  tegi„s  with  sensible  exL  .'**'""^"*    'hat 

"'kmg  "how  otherwise  our  faCltvTr'  '"'  ^'W"''  by 
'"used  to  activity  than  h^o^'^:  i 'r"'<"^^  -«W  b^ 
The    question     has     been    ra  s^    1""^^?  °"^  ««n«es." 

(%^d«rf«)  we  are  here  tH^,^?'*,''''  ''^  ""bj^ots" 
'«'ve«';  or  "phencnen^"  ihel^-^'^'-^n'thena- 
^Bes  from  not  observing  that  Lt       ?'    ""    ^    'bink, 

-Have  no  Wlei^Vhir  ^  t^The^^    T  "^ 

Prioi  to  the  apprehension 
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of    the   nemihle,  and   such  an  apprehension  involve*  not 
only  iin  affection  of  our  orgauB  of  nense  by  external  things, 
but   a   certain   activity  in    our  faculty  of   knowledge,  on 
occasion  of  the  impressions  on  our  senses.     This  is  a  view 
which  may  be  accepted  by  any  one,  whatever  his  explana- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  may  be.     The  empirical 
explanation,  as  we  find  it  in  Locke,  is  that  our  knowledge 
of   external    objects    is   obtained   entirely   through   "ideas 
of  sensation."     This  doctrine,  as  he  makes  clear   in   the 
following    paragraph,    Kant    is    unable    to    accept;    but, 
agreeing  with  Locke  that  experience  involves  impressions 
of  sense,  which  the  understanding  subjects  to  a  process  of 
ciimparison,   distinction    and    combination,   he   is    able   to 
characterise  experience  in  terms  which  even   Locke  could 
have   accepted.     Such    phrases,  however,  as    "aroused   to 
activity"    and    "the   raw   material    of   our    sensible   im- 
pressions"   convey    a    subtle   suggestion   of    the    doctrine 
which  Kant  immediately  goes  on  to  indicate,  that  experi- 
ence cannot  be  resolved  into  mere  affections  of  sense,  but 
I  involves  an  element  which    is   contributed    by  the   mind 
itself. 
8  a      The  first  form  of  knowledge,  then,  is  that  consciousness 
of  a  worid  of  sensible  objects  which  we  call  "experience." 
On  occasion  of  impressions  of  sense  our  faculty  of  know- 
ledge is  called  into  activity,  with  the  result  that  we  "ome 
somehow  to  have  an  actual  knowledge  of  sensible  ■      icta 
and  of  their  relations  to  one  another.     Finding   t'.  '     all 
knowletlge  begins  with  experience,  it  is  natural  en.  igh  to 
suppose,  with  Locke,  that  there  is  no  other  source  of  know- 
ledge than  experience.     But  this  conclusion  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts.     Granting  that  our  knowledge   begins  with 
experience,  i.e.,  with  the  apprehension  of  individual  objects 
in  space  and  time  and  their  connection  with  one  a,nother, 
we  must  not  assume  that  it  contains  no  element  which  has 
a  different  origi.    from  that   of  sensible  impressions ;  for, 
while  it  is  certainly  true  that  experience  is  of  individual 
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element..  virZsilLn'         '"'""'"'  '""""  "'  the  two 
see  that  thw  complexity  actually  exists. 

8t     To  prevent  confusion,  however,  we   must   rtpfin. 

circumstances   is  call«rf  n  17  F     ®  '""'^'  =«'■'*"> 

!•«  ledge.     For   us   a   ««L-       7.      ^  "  ^'"^  '™°w- 

i»^.   «.«.,   It   wJl    consist    of   judgmento   which    are 


M 
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independent  of  all  tensible  experience,  in  the  Ben«e  th»t 
.peo>^  empirical  knowledge  ie  not  their  preeuppoeition ; 
■ooh  judgmenU.  f.J..  ae  thoee  ol  SubetantUhty,  Causality, 
and  Keciprooity.  Setting  aeide,  then,  the  a  pnort  in  the 
popular  eenw  of  that  which  ia  relatively  a  pnon  we  ahall 
roeak  of  the  a  pru^i  only  in  the  strict  aense  of  that  which 
in  aUolutely  independent  of  aU  experience.  Thia  a  pnori 
knowledge  may  be  further  divided  into  (1)  pure,  and  W 
mUed.  A  priori  knowledge  ia  jmre  when  there  is  no 
particuUr  sensible  element  whatever  mvolved  m  the  object 
■of  which  there  is  a  priori  knowledge.  Thus,  the  judgment, 
'«  A  triangle  has  three  angles,"  is  a  pure  o  pnorx  judgment, 
because  a  triangle  is  a  determination  of  space,  and  space, 
as  Kant  afterwards  mainUins.  is  a  pure  form  of  perception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  judgment,  "Every  change  has  a 
cause"  is  also  a  priori,  but  it  is  not  pure  or  unmixed, 
because  we  have  no  knowledge  of  change  except  m  the 
case  of  sensible  objects,  and  the  knowledge  o  sensible 
objects  neoessarUy  implies  some  element  of  sensible  percep- 
tion It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Kant  would  include 
states  of  consciousness,  so  far  as  these  are  in  time,  within 
the  realm  of  the  sensible. 


iii 


2.  Science  and  Common  Sense  Contain  a  Pri^m. 
Knowledge. 

fld  As  we  have  seen,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  to 
consider  two  main  questions :  (1)  Is  there  an  a  prixyri  element 
in  experience  ?  and  (2)  Is  there  a  priori  knowledge  which 
entirely  transcends  experience  ?  The  latter  question,  how- 
ever, is  set  aside  in  the  meantime,  since  an  answer  to  it 
presupposes  the  solution  of  the  former  question.  Now, 
if  there  is  an  a  priori  element  in  experience,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  unlike  the  a  posteriori  element,  it  must 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  it  is.  Hence,  firstly, 
every  judgment  which  can  only  be  thought  as  necessary 
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i.  a  pruni.     This  i.  true  even  of  thow  judKment.  that 
«e  only  ■•  relatively  a  pn^ri."  .ueh  «  the  juT.lt    L 
"he  who  undermine,  hi.  hou«,  will  „.„«,  it  to  W  ■•  whS 

hTJever     are^L^f ,  '""  "^"'^  '"    »>»   mind',  eye. 
however,    are    "ab«)lutely    a    pH(yn"    iudBment.-tho«« 

tth^tt'th'^m.^r'nel.'r^  i^T  ^  ''^ 
dSreSn'  oh  ^T'^f  J'"'*™'""*  "'«'  "•"«'««'  °bviou.ly 

becauM  they  are  true  under  all  powible  circumstance.  • 
wherea.  empirical  judgmente,  a.  baslTupon  inSr^r' 
cepUon,.  can  never  take  u.  beyond  the  li^i^^uiro; 

always  at  onoe  neceswry  and  univeraal.  These  two  m«,lr. 
Se  u  r'',r'  -"her;  for,  whatever  is  ne^^T^ 
true  under  aU  possible  circumstances,  must  be  3^un? 
ve«ally  and  whatever  is  univen«aiy  true  under  aul^b^ 
circumstances,  must  be  true  necessarily  ^ 

I0»  ^  there,  then,  any  such  a  ;«w.  judgments  any  iud.. 
mente  that  m  the  strict  sense  a:^  neceLrfand  untve^Ll  f  ^ 
Kants  answer  is  that  both  in  our  common-sense  knoXle 
tad  m  our  scientific  knowledge  there  wiU  be  foi^d  LsuS 

Inl  'S^r-     '^""•.  '"   '*''«  ""  «"-P'«  "^t^ 
IT'  „  P'opo^'t'ons   in   pure   mathematics   are 
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obviously  a  priori,  since  they  do  not  affim  what  is  true 
only  at  the  moment  or  under  special  conditions,  but  what 
ft  is  true  always  and  under  all  conditions.      An  instance, 
again,  of  an  a  priori  judgment  of  common  sense  is  the 
proposition  that  "  every  change  has  a  cause."     Such  a  judg- 
ment is  manifestly  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  ordmary 
knowledge,  and  if  we  deny  this  principle  we  at  the  same 
time  abolish  all  such  knowledge.     Thus,  if  the  principle  of 
causality  were  simply,  as  Hume  supposed,  the  tendency  to 
feign  a  connection  of  events  after  repeated  particular  per- 
ceptions of  sequence,  the  necessity  and  universality  rightly 
assumed  to  be  characteristic  of  that  principle  would  dis- 
appear.    Himie's   doctrine    is,  therefore,  equivalent   to   a 
denial  of  all   knowledge.     For,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
principle  of  causation  is  reducible  to  "  custom,"  we  cannot 
have  any  "experience"  in  the  sense  of  a  connected  system 
of  perceptions :  we  should  in  fact  have  merely  an  aggregate 
of  particular  and  therefore  contingent  judgments.     Kant's 
argument  in    this   paragraph   is   obviously  of  a  tentative 
character.     He  makes  as  yet  no  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  are  a  priori  judgments,  which  determine  the  nature 
of    objects    of    experience,    but    merely    starts    from    the 
assumption  that  there  is  connected  experience  and  science. 
We  may  even  say  that  in  his  first  mind  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  him  to  prove  that  there  are  sciences.^     It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  he   says,  that  mathematics  and 
physics  exist,  and  since  they  exist  we  must  be  prepared 
to  admit  what  is  implied  in  their  existence.     Now,  it  is 
implied  in  their  existence  that  there  are  a  priori  judg- 
ments, which  determine  the  general  character  of  objects 
of   experience.      But   subsequently,   when  Kant  came  to 
enquire  how  the  special  sciences  are  possible,  he  found  it 
necessary   to   show,  not   only   that   if  there  are  sciences 
there  are  a  priori  judgments,  but  that  there  are  sciences 
containing  o  priori  judgments.    One  thing  that  forced  this 
>  Sm  above,  p.  3(. 
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apply  to  all  PossibleTxti  i^.jrot'th'af  "'  '^ 
falls  into  contradiction  with  itaelf  m»  ..  '*'^° 
of  causality  ea  is  ^,,^ZV^  !  ,  ^'*"  '''«  principle 
absolute  ^lity'it  cI™  .  ''''r"""'"  *«  "'''««^  of 
interests  oTZ.stcethr  """'f  "'""  "'«  '"g'- 
they  are  not  absolute  a  dorh/"""^'".*"^  '""^  *at 
be  n^rded  as  ^any  sensJ  nT'  "''"*"  **^  '=''" 
When  Kant  became  aware  of  th,.'^'^/"''  ""•^«'«^'- 
"^sumed  for  him  ^he    npw  f     *'"'^'^'®«"'t)-.  the  problem 

of  experience    b  a  sense  tl  ^ ''  '^"'^  ""'  '•^'^'^"^^ 

eontai^ng  at  l^a^t  IXita  S«s  tf ''  ^'r  "^ 
can  it  be  shown  that  it  ■„„  /'"'S'"^'"*  «f  perception, 
Judgments  which^r^u^nivei;?  ^  L^Z^^T""''' 
the  Introduction,  however,  Kant  2ZhZ^  "^^  '" 

the  higher  sense  of  the  tern  in  which  T  r'"™""'  '" 
nected  system  of  nercenf-nnr.  ^k    u  '"^*°'  »  "^o"- 

in  showLg  thaUf^t^^  Tia^sysTerr'  "'"'''''' 

^  =  ^^a£H»™}?^£ 
prmciples,   the   whole  of  n,,,   l.       i  j  ™  ""  ^""h 

%enl    un<.rtarn'td''^iL"Li"t2^Vruld'^   ^""- 
"^wsh   a   conclusion   wider  th.„  ,■  "'"    "^^^^ 

oWations  warr:n"ted"'^Xh fllrbs^rf'thrb'^'-  1 
-ciences  would  therefore  be  remov^     Th„f  I    Z^'^' 

^r2in^^i£sB^»^i^^ 
~rtoTr£---« 

wn  from  whfch   ^Kan    tV^r*'  '"'P"'''^"' ^  '^  ''"''^l"- 
n>  wmch,  as  Kant  thmks,  even  Hume  would  have 

'Steabore,  p.  31,  of.  p.  44, 
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shrunk,  had  he  clearly  b.  on  that  his  attack  on  the  principle 
of  causality  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  principles  of 
mathematics.  And  obviously  common  sense  cannot  fare 
better  than  the  sciences  ;  for,  with  the  removal  of  a 
prwri  principles  of  knowledge,  the  whole  theoretical  use 
of  reason  is  involved  in  doubt.  No  stable  edifice  of  know- 
ledge can  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  empirical 
observation,  which  can  never  yield  that  necessity  and 
universahty  without  which  there  can  be  no  "cosmos  of 
experience." 


3.  A  Science  is  Needed  to  Determine  the  Possibility,  the 
Principles,  and  the  Extent  of  all  a  priori  Knowledge. 

Ho  Granting  the  existence  of  the  special  sciences,  or  even 
of  ordinary  knowledge  as  a  connected  system  of  experiences, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  a  priori  judgments 
in  regard  to  objects  of  experience  have  the  value  of 
knowledge.  But  this  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  we  have  knowledge  of  objects  which  lie  bejipnd 
experience ;  and  therefore  a  special  investigation  is  needed, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  consider  whether  we  have 
a  priori  judgments  applicable  to  ultimate  reality,  or 
whether  such  judgments  are  impossible.  The  science  which 
carries  on  this  investigation  is  metaphysic,  or  at  least  the 
main  aim  of  metaphysic  is  to  determine  whether  we  can 
\  have  knowledge  of  the  supersensible,  and,  if  not,  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  our  affirmation  of  its  reality. 
The  problem  of  metaphysic  is  to  Kant's  mind  more  im- 
portant, as  he  distinctly  states  (B  7),  than  the  determination 
of  the  a  priori  conditions  of  experience;  for  it  concerns 
the  existence  of  objects,  the  reality  or  unreality  of  which 
will  affect  all  the  higher  interests  of  man.  The  existence 
of  God,  the  reality  of  freedom  and  immortality,  are  problem<i 
upon  the  solution  of  which  will  depend  ultimately  our 
whole  view    of  liuman   life.     It  is  important  to  observe 
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I^rience.  This  at  LTisZ^T  ."'  '"'°"'^  '"  «- 
him  the  enquinr  mtTthe  «».         ?''   °^''    "«*■     For 

a  step  tow^s^hTJutrrthf  ^T"'"\'^  -"^"'^ 
•t  is  with  this  higher  w?bl«™  ''f  >'^«'-  P^oWem,  and 
narrower  sense  de^s  thSf"  ^^  -""^''^""  *"  ""' 
prehends  the  enquiry  2to   L  n       ","'''  ^"^  ''  <=<»"- 

11 »      Just  because  that  problem  i'«  „f 

""ight  have  expected  ftaT„fi„>  ^P'"'"'  i-nportance  one 
taken  to  ansTT o^ZtwT /T"  ^""'"^  ^''  '^'^ 
foundation,  real  or  sunn^  ^    ^      "  enquiring  into  the 

of  fact,  how^r.  tlKXdT'"'  "  '"'^-  ^"  J^^' 
able  to  determine  a  ^^  }      7  ^'™*'^  "»'  we  are 

the  existenrand  nX'oTtr'™"^  °'  ■"'  «'^™»-. 
one  obvious  reason  why  men  h       «"P«"«°"Wa     There  is    -. 
socurity.     Matwr/^K    "*'  '^^  ^"^^^  ^n^o  a  false 

judgments.  t'^Ttr^tirrrr-'"^ 

"ssured  science  that  it  i<.T„f  '''^  "^Kn^'y  "f  an 

^  capable  o7  te^il  „  1'"°"**"™^  "^  «"PP««e  'hat  we 
objecteof  a  tot^7i„t'^r  '"^'"''  '"  ^""^  t<> 
mathematics  is  co'nce^Td  T  thei"""K''°"  "^''^  "''^''^ 
the  r»nge  of  experienrthere  ifnoS^ ,''"'"  ■"'  "^^""^ 
18  pause,  and  the  instinnT!?  ^  °  expenence  to  give 

blinds  us  to  the  fi^tbu!  1       ?"  '°  '^^  ^°^  completeness 
long  as  we  are  car^  '  T  "^T^'  °^  <»"•  constructions  so    " 
The'example  of  J^  ^t^^«r°'d^'^t  ^^^  cont^dictions. 

>^at  has'been  ZToZl  ttT '  "  ''"'^  '^'^'^«- 
»hich  it  employs  are  no.  L  "  "'"^  judgments  , 

»ther  words,  tUthe^a^Ufr!,'"'  °'  ^^"'^P"''"^  » 
«  thoughts,  but  hav7J^  1  "P°°  P"''^  conceptions 

-  •Je'^nniiLrof  iSrt  ""^r  *f  "'^-'^ 
dividual  things  as  c.^t^th""intr;ontr  ^  ^ 
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Mathematics  certainly  advances  without  the  aid  of  particular 
impressions   of   sense.     Its  judgments  are   necessary  and 
universal,  and  therefore  do  not  need  to  wait  upon  sensible 
exptrience  but  anticipate  it.     It  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural 
to   overlook   the   fact,   that,   though    mathematics   is   not 
dependent  upon  particular  sensible  experiences,  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  pure  forms  of  space  and  time,  without  which 
there    can    be    no    sensible    experiences.     MUled    by  the 
instance  of  mathematics,  it  has  been  supposed  that  we  can 
build    up   an   a   priori   science   upon   the   basis   of   pure 
conceptions,  or,  as  Plato  called  them,  pure  ideas.     The  real 
truth,  however,  is  that  no  progress  can  be  made  by  the 
manipulation  of  mere  ideas.     One  reason  why  it  has  been 
supposed  that  ideas  in  themselves  are  a  guarantee  of  objec- 
tive reaUty  is  that   we  can  undoubtedly  derive  o  primi 
judgments,  provided  that  these  j-vdgments  are  not  synthetic 
but  analytic.     We  cin,  in  other  words,  obtain  by  analysis 
a  priori   judgments,   which   express  in  an  explicit  form 
-  what   is   obscurely  involved  in  the   conceptions   that  we 
already  possess.     A  great  deal  of  our  a  priori  knowle^e  is 
of  this  character,  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
judgments  of  quite  a  different  kind— judgments  which  are 
not  due  to  the  mere  analysis  of  our  conceptions,  but  go 
beyond  these  to  affirm  something  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
objective  existence— are  not  less  certain  than  those  which 
simply  analyze  our  conceptions.     We   have   therefore   to 
distinguish  clearly  between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments. 

4.  The  Distiiuition  between  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
Judgments. 

13  <.  The  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Introduction,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  explain 
the  conditions  under  which  a  prion  judgments  are  employed 
in  determining  objects  of  experience,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  ultimate  problem,  whether  such  judgments  can  legiti- 
mately be  extended  to  supersensiblo  objects.     Kant  finds 
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mental   ^U^i^Tl^rjZlr ''''']  '''  '"""'^■ 

must  bo  analytic-  on   Z        7  /  ^'''"  judgments 

metaph^e.  rro'  ZZr^V^-T^'T'''  "' 
judgments,  which  yet  are  synthetic  q?»J7  •.  '^'^ 
an  analytic  judgnfent  ia  Te  w£h  l^X^^Z'tr'''' 

it.     To  obtain  fh»TT?  ''^'*'  "I^'^^  '"'PHed  in 
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„  jyricri  or  empirical.     In  these  the  predicate  is  not  impM 

in  tiTmere  conception  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  no  doubt 

onnected  with  it,  and  therefore  thought  does  notestabish  the 

relation  of  predicate  to  subject  by  an  immediate  application 
of  the  principle  of  contradiction.  No  judgment  can  be 
ynthetic  unl^  it  is  the  expression  of  an  -tu^-^^^'tion  to 
knowledge,  in  which  the  predicate  is  obtamed  by  going 
bevond  the  conception  of  the  subject. 

Zm  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  a  l  analytical 
judgments  are  a  priM.  and  therefore  are  logically  necessary 
and  universal  This  is  true  both  of  judgment  which 
obtain  their  content  from  sensible  experience  and  those  the 
content  of  which  is  derived  from  reason  itse  f .  Thus,  in 
heludgment,  "Gold  is  a  yellow  mete  ,"  the  knowledge  of 
gold'aXf  its  properties  is  obtained  from  sensible  ^n- 
Lee.  but,  when  it  is  obtained,  the  judgment  is  apnon. 
because  it  simply  expresses  what  is  involved  m  the  con- 
cation  "go  d-"  On  the  other  hand,  the  judgment,  "everj- 
clu  e  has  an  effect."  is  analytic,  but  its  content  is  apn^ 
since  it  is  not  based  upon  sensible  experience,  but  upon  the 
nature  of  thought  itself. 

As  an  instenoe  of  an  analytic  judgment.  Kant  here  gives 
the  proposition.  "  Body  is  extended" ;  as  an  msten^  of  a 
syntheti^ judgment.  "Body  has  weight."  Both  of  the^ 
judgments  are  based  upon  sensible  experience.  Body  is 
extTded"  is  said  to  be  an  analytic  judgment,  ^^J^^ 
conception  "  body  "  involves  the  conception  extension,  though 

no  doubt  the  connection  «' " '^'1^  ^"VTmht"" 
originally  learned  from  experience.  "Body  has  ''eight  s 
Tuld  a  synthetic  judgment,  because,  to  obtein  a  further 
SiminaL  of  the  subject,  we  must  go  to  experien^^ 
The  distinction  in  the  case  of  such  J^'^g-^'^'^  ^^"'^ 
not  absolute,  since  the  judgment,  "Body  is  extended  as 
Kant  himself  says,  was  originally  denved  from  expenence 
and  is  therefore  synthetic;  and.  on  the  "'her  »iand.  Body 
has  weight"  must  be   regarded  as  an   analytic  judgment 
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when  once  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  mind's  mental 
furniture,  smce  the  conception  "body"  then  includes  the 
wncepuon  "weight"  as  a  logical  part  of  itself.     Though 
Kant  Illustrates  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
judgment  by  selecting  instances  from  judgments  of  experi- 
ence, h.8  mam  interest  is  not  in  such  judgmenU  but  in 
those  which  are  at  once  a  priori  and  synthetic 
4«      He  therefore  clears   the  ground   by  first  pointing  out 
that  a^l  judgments  of  experience  are  obviously  synthetic. 
How  he  comes  to  draw  the  distinction   between  analytic 
and    synthetic  judgments,   and    to   refer    the    latter    to 
expenence,  n.ay   be   best   understood   by   considering   his 
rela  ion  to  the  Wolffian  philosophy  on  the  one  hand  and 
to    the    empincal    philosophy    of    Locke    on    the    other 
Leibnitz   as  we  have  seen.'  made  a  distinction  between 
trutjis  of  reason  and  truths  of  fact.     The  latter  he  regarded 
as  contingent,  because  based  upon  incomplete  knowledge  ■ 
the  former  as  necessary,  because  based  upon  the  principle 
of  identity  and  obtainable   by  analysis.     Truths  of  fact 
again,  so  far  as  they  imply  a  relation  of  things  to  one 
another,  he  referred  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  or 
causality.     Now,   Wolff  sought    to   reduce   all    truths    to 
Identity,  and  therefore  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
truths   of   reason   and   truths   of    fact     It   soon    became 
apparent,  however,  that  if  all  truth  is  reducible  to  identity 
and    Identity   is    based    upon    the   abstract   operation    of 
thought,    It    wUl    be    impossible    to    obtain    judgments 
expiessmg   the   real   nature  of   things.     The   analysis   of 
conceptions  will  not  take  us   beyond   thought  to  reality. 
This  fundamental  defect  in  the  phUosophy  of  Wolff  was 
made  stiU  clearer  to  Kant  by  Hume's  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  LKike;  for  Hume  pointed  out  that  concrete  \ 
facts  of  expenence  must  rest  upon  sensible  perception  and 
cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  pure  thought;   whUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  is  given  in  perception  can  never 

■Above,  p.  18. 
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reach  the  dignity  of  universal  and  necessary  truth.'     ThiH 
U    the    point    at   which    Kant    takes   up    the    problem. 
-Thought   as  he  assumes,  U  in  itself  purely  analytic    its 
princk,le  being   that  of   identity.     But    thu,  means    that 
Lught  cannot  go  l^yond  itself  to  determine  the  concrete 
ZJot  knowlec^e.     Thus  we  seem  to  be  driven  back  upon 
sensible  experience,  and   i°'l««'>,Kant   here  assumes  t^.a 
we  can  obtain  judgments  which  go  beyond  the  a^ialjsiB 
of   thought  by  the  aid   of   sensible  experience.     On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  Hmue.  he  also  came  to 
.see  that  judgments  based  upon  sensible  experience  must  be 
Tntingent.     Thus,  though   it  seems  possible  in  this  way 
to  explain  how  we  can  have  synthetic  judgmenU.  we  have 
not  yet  explained   how  we  can  have  a  Pf^   'yf^T''^ 
ludgments.     But,  obviously,  unless  we  can  show  that  there 
are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments,  we  cannot  '^'^^'^J^! 
science  or  the  system  of  experience;  and,  what  m  Kant  a 
mind  is  still  more  important,  the  ultimate  problems  of 
metaphysic  are  insoluble  unless  we  can  prove  the  possibihty 
I  of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  in  regard  to  the  super- 
sensiWe.     No  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  «.;?.,  can 
be  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  the  conception  or,  as  Kant 
afterwards  calls  it,  the  Idea  of  God.     No  doubt  we  can  in 
this  way  obtain  such  judgments  as,  "God  is  ommpotent, 
"God  is  omnipresent";  but  these  judgments  only  express 
what  is  involved  in  our  conception  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  enable  us  to  go  beyond  our  conception  and 
affirm   the   actual   existence   of    God.     No  "existential 
judgment,    as    Kant    elsewhere    says,    t.e.,   no    judgment 
affirming  the  exUtence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  our 
thought,  can   be   based   upon  pure  conceptions  or   ideas. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  ask   how  the  a  pnm  synthetic 
,  judgments  of  experience,  which,  as  Kant  in  hu.  first  mmd 
>   thinks,  we  .re  entitled  to  assume,  can  be  expla.ned,-an 
investigation  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  a  dis- 
'Cl  above,  pp.  27-8. 
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cuMion    of    the    problem    whether    we    can    lemtim^t^w 

from  Benaible  experience.     But.  if  weL  find  no  support 

they  be  established?  Though  we  can  no  dTubt  ostein  ° 
r,on  analytic  judgments  from  pu..  thought,  this  doe^ 
not  enable  us  to  affinn  anything  except  in  regard  to  o^ 
own  concepbona  Thus  we  seem  to  be  placed  tetwee^  the 
h^ns  of  a  dUemma.  Synthetic  judgments  we  m^robtS 
from   experience,    but    they   are   not   a  priori-   1],hZ 

synthetic.     The  combmation  of  a  priori  and  synthetic  thus 
seems  an  impossibility;  and  yet.WL  we  ^  show  the 
legitimacy  of  judgments  which  are  at  once  TpTw  and 
8jT.thet.c   we  can  have  nojcience.     Kant  illus^te"  this 
dJemma  by  the  case  of-tETprinciple  of  <S  ,     We 
lean,  from  sem.ible  experience   the   fact    that   the  e   Tr! 
certain  events:  and  having  thus  obtained  the  co«on 
of  an   event,    we   can   derive    from    it   certain  TS 
judgments,   such   as   that   "every   event   is   pL^edT 
another   event";    but    these  jud^ents.   thoujh^ey  a« 
apr^on,  are  not  synthetic.     No  Lalysi    of  the  concltf™ . 
of  an  event  wUl  yield  the  conception  of  ca«e-  for  ^e 
unphes.  not  merely  a  series  of  events,  but  a  serie's  of  erel 
Z^'kZT'    "•''    '^'    -Bapa^ble    fl~ 

:rtoror/rrarw/rb:t:rtr:s; 

0  our  judgment,  that  "every  event  must  have  atu^'' 
J  IS  quite  useless  to  fall  back  upon  sensible  experTce-- 
or,  as  Hume  has  shown,  sensible  experience  can  never  take 

1  events.     The  great  problem,  then,  is  u>  find  out  how  we 
«»  have  a  priori  synthetic  judgments. 
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Th«  PrindplM  of  all  Theorttieod  Seitnees  of  Reason 
are  a  priori  SyrUhttie  JvdgmenU. 
Ua      (1)  Before  dealing  directly  with  the  question,  whether 
we  can  have  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  Bupereensible, 
Kant,  foUowing  the  method  indicated  in  the  Preface,  passes 
in  review  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  physios.     All 
the  ju,igmentB  of  mathematics,  as  he  contends,  are  synthetic. 
I  If  it  is  objected  that  certain  conclusions  are  reached  in 
mathematics  by  presupposing  the  truth  of  given  judgments, 
and   hence    that   these  conclusions  are    seen   to  be   true 
analytically,  Kant   answers   that   as   the   judgmente  pre- 
,  supposed  are  not  analytic  but  synthetic,  the  judgment  iii 
which    the   conclusion    is   expressed    is   really  synthetic. 
Certainly  the  mathematician  assumes,  and   is  entitled  to 
assume,  the  tnith  of  the  logical  principle  of  contradiction, 
which  affirms  that  A  cannot  be  not-^ :  but  this  principle 
would   never  of   itself   enable   him   to   add   anything   to 
knowledge.     If,  therefore,  he  adds  to  the  sum  of  knowledge, 
as  Kant  assumes  that  he  does,  it  must  be  by  going  beyond 
the  conceptions  from  which  he  starts,  and  adding  to  them 
in  some  way.  . 

18  o  And  not  only  are  mathematical  judgments  synthetic,  but 
at  least  the  judgments  of  pure  mathematics  are  also 
fa  priori,  since  they  are  universal  and  necessary..  Kant 
does  not  here  make  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
judgments  of  mathematics  are  a  priori.  He  takes  it  foi 
granted  that  mathematics  is  a  science  and  that  no  onr  will 
dispute  the  proposition  that  as  a  science  it  contains  o  prion 
judgments.  Indeed  Kant  elsewhere  speaks  as  if  Hume 
would  have  been  led  to  revise  the  whole  of  his  philosophy, 
if  he  had  seen  that  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  causality 
•  logicaUy  led  to  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical 
judgments.  Hume,  he  says,  did  not  observe  that  the 
judgments  of  mathematics  are  not  analytic,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  derived,  as  he  supposed  they  could,  from  pure 
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oonoeptiong.     So  far  sn  H..-.     • 

under  a  mistake,  for  Z  h^LLT"'""^  ^""'  '"»»" 
mathematical  judgment  tjl  "^'"^  «"««  "^^-'oe* 
«on..  What  iaTil  £  ™^*^:^rH■"'""-'  P™P-'- 
true  when  applied  to  the  l.f      .  """"«  '"'  however, 

Hume  with  which  Kant  wL  "'"'■""'  ""'^  ""^'^  " 
difficulty,  then,  to  Kan*"  m^  T"""'"'^-  ^^  »'«» 
«  ;»wi   character   of   mathri-  T  "f    '"   P"*^*   ">« 

-Ubliah  their  syntheticXraer  Hi  ""r'"  '""  '^ 
oouree  of  hi,  investigation  Th  *'  ""'"8''  '"  "'« 

oftheumver«.lityandnteivnf7  T  "  '^^•"'"■"ration 
he  contents  hin.self  in  TeTfr^'  "««hematical  judgments, 

the  admitted  chan.cter  ^^  itat^"  "h'  *"  ""P^^^  '^ 
«>  he  says,  everylxxly  will  J™„Tf  ?'  J'^'^gwents,  which, 
•*     Arithmetic  o.ie  of  fh.T  ^T''  '^  "*  "  J"*-"- 

He  assumes  that'these  JuLenTaL'"  '""  •*"'«"^"'«- 
"mversal  and  necessary  and T  "  .  "  ^^'^^  'hat  is, 
also  synthetic.  ATfir^t  Ih  .'=™'««'on  is  that  they  are 
pnxluct  12  couldle  obtaS  bv  '^.■»' /"<'««^  «  «  thT 
conception  7  +  5  •  but  K.T    ^      ""'P''^  ""^'^'sis  of  the 

•dd  5  to  7  oa^onlyl^:^  ;;?:?''''  ''"  P™"«-  ^ 
perception.     It  ig  no  rionhf  f        \      ^""^  "^"""e  to  pure 

7  and  the  eoncepln  5  ^'^.^ol  '?''"'"«  '"«  -°«'p'-n 

5  units  ;  but  t^  obtlThrn,!^    ;•  i^o"""'^*^  ^  '"'■'»  "d 

l^ve  the  separate  crceJJfoM^Ti  V  '"  "•"  ^'"'"gh  to 

*«t  they  are  to  be  "Sd    b«V       ^'  ""^  *''«  P^-Wem 

'hem.     Now,  this  can  on^^  do„e  s^  T'  '"=*'""^  ""''^ 

»  «   pure   perception   co^^"  rt  ^  "  ^"^'"*'"'''' ''"'««' ' 

Addition    always 'presupX^"tf,.^,    °"   conception. 

•unpest   determinations'^^  :p^':°t'"«"«'«.   --   the 

"»"ahze  our  conceptions  in  thTfom,  „f         '"    "'    "'"'" 

,"der  to  reach  the  Judgmen?  7  +  5  ™2     '"'"""^  "'^'^  '■> 

J  ''h^ohTre  Xtr ^^If:-"  t^  P-Poeitions 

-top-^^.ption.  r::4xsffdr:^; 
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„;'"r£..  ™— -r- tri"" 'ts.:^." 

iu.l>,m.e..te.     They  presuppose  a   -^rt^'"  J°3        „  the 
whereas  pure  mathematical  judgments  »>^  }»««'l  "f^^    ^e 

:^--tSj:r^S==r^^h 

co„cerr.ed  with  material  o^i^'l'^;'.^,^:"^^^.. 

Assuming  that  ^^^  «  ;  ~  .^  2^-1^"^^'"'' 
which  he  does  not  as  f '  ^''.^tibility  of  matt«r  and 
out  that  the  principles  of  ^^e  'ndestrucUtoUty 

tribute  of  -destructibUity  or  permanence   an  ^^^^^^^^^ 
not  originally  found  in  it.     What  «ntitl^  "«^   ^^^ 
a  synthetic  a  prion  judgment  Kant  does  noi  n« 
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to  expUin ;  he  ii  contented  to  point  out  that  it  cannot 
poMibly  be  derivc'J  analytically  from  the  conception  of 
matter.  ' 

It  baa  been  objected  that  the  principle*  to  which  Kant 
here  lefera  are  not  taken  from  the  pure  science  of  nature 
but  from  a  special  branch  of  it,  namely,  that  which  is' 
liimted  to  bodies  in  space,  and  which  is  afterwards  dealt 
with  m  the  Rmlimenti  0/  Phgna.  Had  Kant,  as  it  is 
arRued,  cited  the  principles  of  Substantiality  and  CausaUty 
instead  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  the  Uw  of 
Action  and  Ileaction,  he  would  have  .'1  up  in  a  natural 
and  logical  way  to  the  8ubse<iuent  de\(,... :.,„,eiit  of  1  ■«  „hilo. 
wphy;  for  the  Critique  of  Pure  1;,.h.„„  ,l,.als  w,r,l'  the 
former  and  not  with  the  latter  p  i,K-i,,l,  i.     N„,  cm  t'.ere, 

be  any  doubt  that  as  a  matter  .t  l-.yioal  .ura iiie..l  'he' 

criticism  is  sound.  But  it  ha.  to  be  ...niM.Lertu  .hat 
Xante  attitude  in  the  Introdi.non  •:«  that  0,  one  who 
accepts  without  question  the  laws  of  ,,.„aical  soienoe  and 
that  he  could  confidently  appeal  to  the  K,.r,e,al  L-lief'that 
the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  tht-  i;uv  „f  Action  and 
Beaction  are  necessary  and  therefore  a  yiton  principles 
To  have  entered  at  this  point  into  a  discussion  of  the 
dwtinction  between  the  principles  of  nature  in  general  and 
*08e  of  physical  nature  would  have  unduly  complicated 
the  statement  of  his  problem,  whereas  he  could  count  on 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers  when  he  referred  to  the 
dynamical  laws  assumed  from  the  days  of  Newton  to  be 
universal  and  necessary.  Nor  is  there  more  than  a  formal 
irregularity  in  Kant's  citation  of  the  principles  of  Physios  • 
for,  as  he  afterwards  maintains,  those  principles  are  based 
upon  the  a  prion  synthetic  principles  of  the  understanding 
and  are  therefore,  as  he  here  affirms,  themselves  a  primi 
and  synthetic. 

'  (3)  Now.  if  it  is  true  that  both  in  mathematics  and 
physics  there  are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments,  it  seems  not 
unpoasible  that   such  judgments   may   also   be   found   in 
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metaphysio,  by  which  is  here  meant  the  real  or  supposed 
Se  ^Vaupersensible.  No  doubt,  as  Kant  has  already 
Td  there  is  a  todamental  difference  between  metaphyB.c 
3' sctncee  like  mathematics  and  physics;  (or,  while  the«, 

di  with  objects  of  possible  -P«™-- ^•'J''™!^  I 
very  nature  transcends  experience.     StUl    if    there   is  a 
See  of  meuphysic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  m™ 
consist  of  a  prim  synthetic  judgmente.     It   is   perfectly 
owl  that  no  number  of  analytic  judgments  can  constitute 
a  science  which  claims  to  determine  the  nature  of  real 
existence;   for  no  analytic  judgments,  as  we  have  seen  can 
t^ke  us  beyond  our  own  conceptions.     Met«physic  seeks  U, 
tHZ  our  a  priori  knowledge  by  adding  to  it  a  whole 
r^giof  the  region  of  the  supersensible,  and  therefore  it  murt 
XskrUy,  1   it   is   a   science,  consist   of   real   a   pnon 
sSic    udgments.     Dealing  with  such  questions  as  the 
oSSn  ome  world-asking  whether  it  began  to  be  at 
a^rtain  time  or  has  existed  from  all  etemity-metaphysic 
BO  obviously  claims  to  be  an  a  priori  science,  reaching 
entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience-that  is, 
Won/the  limits  not  only  of  perception  but  of  imagmation 
-that  its  object  can  only  be  to  establish  a  pno:;^  synthetic 
judgments  in  regard  to  supersensible  reality.    \>  i^.ther  such 
jud^ents   are   possible   is   the   main   aim  of   our  whole 
investknitioa  , 

18«  As  the  result  of  our  enquiry  so  far,  we  may  put  the 
nroblem  of  pure  reason  in  the  form :  How  are  a  jmm 
synthetic  judgments  possible?  for.  as  we  have  s^n  an, 
a  priori  knowledge  which  determines  the  nature  of  kno«- 
IBiablTexistence  must  necessarily  bo  synthetic.  An  answej 
te  this  question  will  enable  us  to  see  how  far  reason,  ha 
is  theoretical  reason,  is  concerned  in  the  establishment  of 
science  Now,  the  sciences  that  deal  with  experience  are 
the  mathematical  sciences,  which  determine  the  univeisal 
form  of  the  sensible  world,  and  the  physical  sciences,  whieh 
determine  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  connected 
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objects  of  sense.    We  have  therefore  to  deal  with  these  two 
questions :   Haw  is  pure  mathematics  paaHle  ?  ffow  is  pure 
phytia  pcmibUI     At    this    stage    of    his    enquiry    Kant 
assumes  that  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  exist, 
and  his  problem  is  to  point  out  what  are  the  conditions  in 
the  nature  of  the  himian  mind  which  make  them  possible. 
We  may,  therefore,  translate  the  questions.  How  is  pure 
mathematics  possible  ?  How  is  pure  physios  possible  ?  into 
the  form.  Under  what  conditions  of  theoretical  reason  is 
pure   mathematics   possible?     Under   what    conditions   of 
theoretical  reason  is  pure  physics  possible?     We  cannot, 
however,  adopt  quite  the  same  attitude  in  regard  to  meta- 
physic ;  for  the  problem  here  really  is,  whether  metaphysic 
is  a  science  at   all   or   merely  a  coUection  of   unproved 
assumptions.     So  far  as  its  past  history  goes,  we  should 
rather  be  led  to  conclude  that  a  science  of  metaphysic  is 
impossible ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
special  sciences,  assume  metaphysic  to  be  a  science,  and 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  theoretical  conditions  of  it. 
[     But,  although  metaphysic  has  not  as  yet  established  its 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
tliat  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  man  to  construct  a 
metaphysic.     It  is  true  that  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made 
to  satisfy  this  tendency  have  ended  in  failure.     It  has  been 
proved  with  equal  plausibUity  (1)  that  the  world  has  had 
m  absolute  beginning,  and  (2)  that  the  world  has  existed 
from  all  eternity.    Now,  these  two  propositions  are  mutually 
contradiotory,  and  reason  can  never  be  satisfied  with  that 
which  is  self-contradictory.     We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude 
from  the  mere  tendency  to  construct  a  metaphysic  that  a 
Mienoe  of  metaphysic  is  possible.     But  this  at  least  we  can 
»y :  that,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  whether  reason  is  or 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  grasping  reality 
>8  it  actually  is,  we  have  in  our  own  hands  all  the  data  for 
the  solution  of  the  question.     We  must  be  able  to  show 
that  theoretical   reason   can,  or  can  not,  know  things  in 
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„ot  in  this  case  '>»"'"%^''*»P':,f  ^f^'te^g  a  »ience  of 

Mk  what  are  the  oondifaons  of  there  femg  a 

ask  wnai  »"  ^^j^  ^g  distinguished  from  the 

r^'^^^^^li.r^f  Iw      Dogmatism  leads  to  self-contra- 
dogmatic  pomt  of  view.     "°^  ^    ^^^^  ^thin 

diction,  because  it  never  asks  ^^^a*  "«         ^         ;, 

reason    iteelf.      Thu=    ^epUo  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

?rSr^  a  ::i:c."of  metaph^sic  is  ^iUe,  if  it  is 
possible  at  all. 
7  Idea  and  Divi^  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  iteoaor,. 

,0        The  Moblem  of  pure  reason  has  been  shown  to  imply  two 

19a       ine  proDiem  "'  f  .     /,  >  ti._,  .«  a  vrion  synthetic 

main  subordinate  problems:  (1)  f  °J /^^  "g^^^  prim 

supreme  conception,     inis  syswm 

'  CJ.  »bove,  p.  33. 
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criticigm,  of  pure  reason ;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  consUt 
of  a  totality  of  judgments,  which  express  the  absolute  nature 
of  enBtenoe.     Such  a  totaUty  of  judgments  could  only  be 
obtamed  if  it  were  possible  for  human  reason  to  comprehend 
or  come  into  direct  contact  with  ultimate  reality.    But  it  is 
the  basis  of  Kant's  philosophy  that  knowledge  is  limited  to 
"experience,"  and  that  experience  does   not  contain  the 
ultimate  determinations   of   things,  but  only  the   system 
aipreseive  of   the  manner  in  which  we,  with  our  limited 
faculties  of  perception  and  thought,  must  determine  reaUty 
On  the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  going 
beyond  expenence  so  a?  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  ultimate 
reality,  because  from  pure  ideas  no  direct  advance  can  be 
made  to  objective  existence.     The  result  of  this  limitation 
IS  that  m  Its  theoretical  lepeet  reason  does  not  enable  us  to 
determme  positively  what  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  things 
At  the  same  time,  whUe  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  doe^ 
not  yield  a  theoretical  comprehension  of  ultimace  reality  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air  ■ 
for,  by  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  reason  and 
preventmg  us  from  confusing  the  a  prion  knowledge,  which 
has  a  meaning  in  relation  to  experience,  with  a  supposed 
knowledge  which  extends  beyond  experience,  it  enables  us 
to  keep  a  space  open  for  tiie  practical  reason,  by  the  aid  of 
»hich  a  positive  determination,  though  not  a  knowledge  of 
ultimate  reahty  may  be  obtained.     It  foUows  from   what 
has  been  said  that  "  transcendental  "  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  a  knowledge  of  objects  in  their  ultimate 
nature,  but  only  with  the  way  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
objects  of  experience  may   be  gained,   so    far  as   that  is 
pjssible  a  priori.     The  term    "transcendental"   in   Kant 
always  has  a  reference  to  the  conditions  in  the  nature  of 
our  knowing  faculty  by  which  certain  a  prim  judgments 
are  made  possible.     The  object,   then,  of   the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  is  to  determine,  by  a  criticism  of  pure  reason 
'tself,  in  wliat  sense  we  have   knowledge,  and  therefore 
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to  prevent  us  from  falling  into  error  by  confusing  different 
kinds  of  a  priori  knowledge. 
SOa      The  result  of  this  transcendental  orjticiBni  will  be,  Kant 
says,  to  afford  "a  conplete  architectonic  plan  of  philosophy." 
By  an  "  architectonic  plan  "  he  means  one  which  is  derived 
from  and  connected  with  a  single  ultimate  principle.     It  is 
not  enough   to   point  out  that  there  are  certain  a  priori 
judgments,  but  we  must  connect  all  a  prion  judgiaenta  with 
certain  principles,  and  ultimately  with  a  single  all-compre- 
hensive principle.     For  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  point 
out  that  there  are  certain  mathematical  judgments  which 
are  a  priori  and  synthetic,  but  we  must  be  able  to  refer  all 
possible  mathematical  judgments  to  a  single  principle  based 
upon  the    fundamental   nature  of   our  perceptive   faculty. 
Similarly,  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  that  there  are  o 
priiyri  judgments  of  pure  physics,  but  we  must  be  able  to 
refer  ail  possible  judgmeate  as  contained  in  the  physical 
'  sciences  to  a  single  principle  expressive  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  thinking  faculty.     And  these  two  principles, 
the  principle  of  perception  and  the  principla  of   thought, 
must   both   be  referred   to  the.  one  supreme   principle  of 
self-consciousness,  of  which  they  are  determinations. 
806      The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  therefore,  contains  all  that 
is  required  in  the  determination  of  the  principles  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  and  if  we  distinguish  it  from  that 
philosophy,  it  is  only  because  we  do  not  in  it  set  forth  all 
the  specific  applications  of  those  principles.     For  instance, 
the   principle    that  "action   and    reaction   are    equal   and 
opposite  "  is  not  one  which  is  established  in  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Beason ;  for  that  Critique  only  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  in  all  possible  experience,  whereas 
the  principle  of  action  and  reaction  is  a  specific  d«stevmina- 
tion  of  material  bodies.     What  the  Critique  of  Pure  Keason 
does  is  to  set  forth  the  principle  without  which  tliis  specific 
physical   principle  would  be  impossible.     It  declares  that 
"  all  Bubstanees  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  observed  to  co-exist 
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eehngB,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain     What  C  Z^l 

l:t^    iftt"-^''^"  afterwr.d:„„rrn:~ 
ueariy.     lu  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  sav  th»t  ;„  v.- 

relation  of  reason  to  desire  is  purely  negative      Net^   ' 

bat  only  for  one  that  is  at  once  ration      and  sensuous 

The  systematic  division  of  this  science  is  firstinnto.L 
Jootnne  of   etemenU,  as  contrasted   with   ihe    ?o;;2  of 
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method.  The  doctrine  of  elements  is  again  subdivided  into 
a  priori  elements  of  »eruibility  and  a  priori  elements  of 
thought.  These  subdivisions  are  based  upon  a  distinction, 
which  Kant  always  insists  upon,  between  perception  and 
thought.  This  distinction,  in  fact,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Critical,  as  contrasted  with  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian,  philo- 
sophy ;  for  in  the  latter  perception  and  thought  difier  ouly 
in  degree,  so  that  thought  is  nothing  more  than  clear  and 
distinct  perception.  Kant  does  not  here  deny  that  per- 
ception and  thought  in  their  ultimate  nature  may  spring 
from  a  "  common  roit,"  but  he  does  deny  that  under 
the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  identify 
perception  and  thought ;  and  he  therefore  maintains  that 
for  us  they  remain  forever  distinct  in  kind,  so  that  all 
attempts  to  assimilate  them  can  only  result  in  eonfusinn. 
Perception  in  us  is  always  of  the  individual  as  presented 
in  space  and  time,  thought  is  always  of  the  universal 
and  is  independent  of  space  and  time.  Hence  the  prin- 
ciples of  perception  must  be  distinct  in  kind  from  the 
principles  of  thought.  Perception  involves  an  element  ni 
sense,  and  as  sucli  it  contains  an  element  which  is  not 
due  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  mind,  buf^is  simply  received 
by  the  mind.  It  is  not  with  this  sensible  element  that  the 
critical  philosophy  has  to  deal,  but  with  the  a  priori. 
element,  as  the  condition  of  the  determination  of  this 
sensilile  element  to  objects  of  perceijtion.  The  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  Critique  will  therefore  deal  respectively 
with  the  a  priori  element  presuppiwed  in  jierceptioii,  and 
the  (I  priori  element  presupposed  in  thought.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  former  is  the  task  of  what  Kant  calls 
Transcendental  Aesthetic,  the  investigation  of  the  lattei 
falls  under  the  head  of  Transcendental  Logic. 
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Is  the  Transcendental  Aeathflfin   v    . 

"»«   a«   if   it   involved    the   et  '   "^'«    °^   P««=ep- 

indej^ndentlyofanyLtivt^fTr^r,'''    ""^   "^i'^- 
m  the  Transcendental  Analytic  hi  !«'''•     ^^«»-  however 
conditions  i„  thought  of  eZrieno!  T',"",'"  ''°°«'''«'  ">« 
there  can  be  no  LowIedTof  ohii^!  ^'"^^^  indicates  that 
««t.vity  of  thought.     We  mZ  t'    1  ^'°^'  *'"'»"'  the 
of  view  exhibit^  in  Z  A    tket't'^'  '^"'  '"«  P°-' 
provisional.     This   is    partly  ex'kl^  ?  "  '''■'"°  «*»«' 
Kant  had  worked  out^niewtl       ^   f'    '"•=*   "«'' 
opwifonnsof  perception  Ze    in.    w'"''  '^«  "^  'he 
to  see  that  the  understandi^gl^   '1'       ""^  ""'  ^"^  «°'°« 
'f  Its  own   which  are   e^enM  To         '=°"="'«"-e  forms 
m.st  also  regard  this  anticTltrt  nLT"'""'-     ^"^   '^^ 
"■"thod.     In  netting  forth  to  wh^^"^'«  "  device  of 
to  accomplish  a  complete  revol!.        ■'^°""°^'  '^''ich  was 
ol  conceiving  knowledge  Ctfour,  ">  "^^  "'''^-J'  way 
««  nearly  as  possible  with  th"   co„.f       """'^^'^  *°  ^^^t 
««  giving  a  knowledge  of  indfvidrrr  "'^  "^  P^«=«P'i<«' 
b'msolf  to  do  in  the  Aes  het  r  th     f '     "^"^^  "«  ^^ 
that,  assuming  perception   to   '    I  '^''^°'f'  '"  PO«t  out 
which  individual  sen^ble  tUni  are  f r  K°'  ^""'^'^g^  '" 
«  order  to  account  for  the  facts  ma  n.^^'^'"'^*'^'  "'^  ■""»'- 
elea.ents-a  matter  and  a T;^-^:"' '^^^ '' "^-tains  two 
-o".«ndthe>..^4..^,/„^;--comm^^^ 
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of    oar    perceptive    faculties.       This    form    is    a    priori, 
just   because   it   is   inseparable    from    any   perception    of 
objects:   and  as  such  it  enables  us  to  explain  how  upon 
it  certain  a  priori  judgments  can  be  based.     It  is  also  part 
of  Kant's  object  to  maintain  the  distinction  in  kind  between 
perception  and  conception.     In  the  school  of  Leibnitz  it 
had  been  maintained  that  the  judgments  of  mathematics 
are  a  priori;  but  this  view  was  held  along  with  another, 
which  Kant  regarded  as  contradictory  of  it,  viz.,  that  per- 
ception is  the  sam^-  i     kind  with  conception,  the  difference 
being  merely  in  If-'     and  greater  clearness  and  distinctness. 
Now,  Kant  has  !■■■■  show  that  mathematical  judgments  are 
not  derived  from   any  analysis  of  conceptions,  for,  as  he 
maintains,  analysis  can  never  take  us  beyond  our   ideas 
80   as   to   constitute   real    knowable    objects.     We    have, 
therefore,  to  deny  that  perception  is  nothing  but  confused 
conception,  and  to  maintain  that  it  is   different   in   kind 
from  conception.     This  view,  according  to  Kant,  enables  us 
to  understand,  not  only  how  we  can  have  a  priori  mathe- 
matical judgments,  but  how  these  are  synthetical.     In  short, 
the  preliminary  view  in  the  Aesthetic,  while  assuming  that 
knowledge  is  given  in  perception  without  the  activity  of 
thought,  is  directed  mainly  to   two   points :   (1)  to  show 
that   the  mind  has  two  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  viz., 
space  and  time,  and  (2)  that   by   taking  account  of   this 
fact  we  can  explain  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of 
mathematics. 
31  a      In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Aesthetic  Kant  deals 
with  empirical  perception,  Srstly,  pointing  out  its  condition: 
aeeoodly.  giving  its  definition:  and,  thirdly,  stating  what  is 
its  object.     (1)  The   condition   of  empirical  perception  is 
sensation,  whkh  is  (a)  a  mere  modification  of  the  suliject, 
find  (b)  is  called   forth   through    the   influence   upon   the 
subjecl  of  an  oVwect     The  "  object "  which  is  the  occasion 
uf  tke  affection  must  be  the  thing  in  itself  (Ding  an  sieh). 
Here,   therefore,   Kant     uisumea    the    existence   of   objects 
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element  u.knowledgeri;'';*^'*''    """   'he   Ben«ble 

that  this  a«u„,ptio„  of  indl^-ndtT  "•  ^  ""«  '«^>'«J. 
-d  mon,  to  sublimate  iSfTnd  L  «"  '""''  """" 
d-etnne.     &„^-,i<     Kanrdlfi  °     ^^P*"  «  "  higher 

faouty  of  having  certain   -  d^'^^^^'he  ""Pacity  or 
the  term  "ideas"  in  the  senw^  «  (^"-'t^Hun^),  taking 
consciousness.     Sen«,tion   a  ollf  7  ""^'  "'  'heoretioj 
tore  said,  therefore,  comes  to  this  thr  ""^^     ^'  i«  ' 
of  consciousness,  which  is  o«a2ned  k   T*""""  «  »  mode  i 
•ubject  of  an  independentrS„t-  ^^  """''"  "P""  'he 
?-^CP<i>n  is  contracted  eUher  w"tS     '^fi     ^^^  ^""^""^ 
I  ()  pure  pe«eption.     iZSy   n  T^'^'^  P*""?''"" 
he  latter  which  Kant  has  befo^V,       'he  present  case  it  is 
between  sensation  and^^e^L     """"^     The  distinction 
P-ed.     Pe«ep«on  is  Kt  aVo^'  "V  ""^^'^  «" 
which  refers  itself  directlv  to  «„    k      ^*  °^  wnsciousness. 
•^o  object  is  in  „s  SitS  ?hr^  't'     ^''^  «''''«''<=«  to 
"ord.  wi,b„„,   sensatbn^e  t^Th"""'""^  '"  <"her 
Here  therefore,  the  term  "oblecr- i^,  .    '   ""   Pe«=eption. 
,r'''««-».  not  the  thing  in  C,f  ""r  ""^  'he  object  in 
'he  contraw  between  the  "obir^^!^«  ■?"*.  '^^  have  already 
'«.  and  the  "  object "  «  it  iT',    ""  "  ""''«  '»  ''onscious- 

••"te  drawn  specifically  betwZ  tho  k  """"'°°  »"<*- 
'"'i  the  thing  in  itself^  Tg) X  '}'  Phenomenal  object 
*«n«  to  mean    any  obieet   nf  ""determined  object  " 

^-  tree,  river,  not  yeT  detlr^^^^?*?'  P^-^P''""  e.g., 
«"  object  is  a  "phenomenoi>  rZ  I'  '"""^ht.  Sufh 
f^tieal  with  the' thing  Tnl'teeira^ntw  ^"^  ''  ■"   °°' 

"—sue.  A,L.:S-ri^'- »,-£;; 
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w  any  lenaible  object  whatever  of  which  we  can  be 
oouaoioui. 
Hi  On  occasion  of  sensation,  then,  there  is  empirical  per- 
ception, and  any  object  of  empirical  perception  is  a 
phenomenon.  The  phenomenon,  however,  as  Kant  goes 
on  to  point  out,  involves  two  distinguishable  elements, 
which  he  terms  the  matter  and  the  form.  Tliere  is  a 
certain  difliculty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said  that  the  matter  "corresponds"  to  sensation.  The 
most  reasonable  view  seems  to  be  this.  Kant  has  said 
that  a  phenomenon  is  any  sensible  object  whatever,  e.i/., 
this  house,  this  tree,  this  river.  Such  an  object,  ua 
perceived,  is  within  consciousness.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  subject  is  actually  conscious  of  a  certain  sensible 
object,  and  we  ask  what  is  involved  in  there  being  for 
him  such  an  object.  The  answer  is,  that  the  sensations, 
which  in  themselves  are  merely  affections  of  the  knowiug 
subject,  have  been  ordered  or  arranged  in  a  certain  way; 
in  other  words,  we  find  that  the  object  as  perceived 
is  a  complex  of  two  elements.  When  we  analyse  this 
complex,  we  see  that  the  sensations,  apart  from  the  manuei 
in  which  they  are  ordered,  are  simply  affections  of  the 
subject,  while  in  the  "  object "  they  are  presented  as 
ordered,  and,  in  fact,  only  as  so  presented  can  they  be  called 
an  "object"  Thus  a  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
sensations,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  reduced  to 
order.  The  sensations  are  in  content  the  same  as  before, 
but  this  content  is  now  formed.  Now,  as  "  matter "  and 
"  form  "  are  correlative,  we  cannot  call  the  sensations  hefort 
they  are  ordered  the  "  matter  "  of  the  object ;  what  we  must 
say  is,  that  in  the  object  they  become  "  matter."  Hence,  in 
the  perceived  object  the  "  matter "  corresponds  to  what 
prior  to  this  nbjecl  was  p'ue  sensation.  Kant's  poiut  is, 
then,  that  sfiiisation  becomes  an  element  in  the  perceived 
object  when  it  receives  "  form,"  and  that  in  this  new 
relation  it  is  no  longer  mere  sensation,  or  the  "  matter "  of 
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the   phenomenon.     No   doubt   the»    «.    „„ 

Kant  My,   th.t  «en«tion  i,  toe  "m!^,?^!^   "^ 

qmte  .  natu«l  mode  of  ,po«,h   ^        '  v"'  "^  " 

"■•t  of  being  oi'*i„"°p:^."'.P««eption  except 

"■"t  mean  i,.  th.t  «.n«tioTtco"  ee  .T .  ^'   ^' 
<!oniplex  whole   of   nercentinn    „J^       /°  ®'™*'"  »"  the 
-Mtion  to  pe«epuT£'  Tir  ^  .'"""i"""   from 
introdoce  paneaeei  from  fh«  /  ,    •     ^'  "  'heading  to 
out  that  o^on  Twi  i""^'"'-  "'"'"'  "  »  Po^^t.^ 
th.con.ciou,neL  of."  TbLt     I^'T.f'T  "  '""'"^''^  ^ 
oniy  conceded  to  ,howltt  a   pe^t,^""""'"  ^"^  « 
object  involve,  more  than  JrulS   ^^°^   °'  P*"=«'^«l 
oeption,  and  he  therefore  af^';  T'  '''•'  '°™  °'  P«'- 
^^--d  the  further  ZTnt  whTh^imr   '"  '""  ''*^''- 
of  thought.     The  senaation.   iS 'e™P''1'  '"•  ">«  ^^ 
perceived  object  when  they  ^^Z.        """"   '°    *« 
«.,  in  the  relation.  ot,L^^T^  ""  T^  «"'«°''-. 
•«.then  the  "  matter  "TwhS,     fl  .^'"^  '*''"•"'"■» 
P«ticul.r    .^mation.    thev   dwl,    •  "  ^iven.     Aa 

""""ifold."   and   thL   "manJoU.-  '"    "'"*''"    °^   "«    « 
the.e  viewed  a.  an  elemenTrn  fl       "  ""'  ^n^tiona,  but 
»  not  here  thinkingT th^  "m^TH""'"  "'^'"^     ^""^ 
^plicity.butratherVnvolvin^r^  '^     "  «'""«^«  «' 
The  other  element,  the   °fo™  "^..  •"""'  S"^*"  difference.. 
•here  may  be  .uch  a  pe^eiv robi^,"^"!"^  '°  ""'^^  "«" 
element  that  the  maSi;  ol  ^'^''  "  ^  ''"''  ^^  *" 
fl-hat  Kant  «y.,  thTi    tfe>t  ^,?''  '"  r"'"  «''««°»»- 
object   whatever   without   ^     ^      ■*"  ^  °°  P««=«ived 
-nifold  in  the  rell  iTof  '^ce  ;„7f  •  "'    ^    ■-»'"« 
"on  of  matter  and  fonn  i.  L  ?^Vl  ".'"«•     ^he  diatino- 

■ot  a  di.tinction  of  thiZ  Z  t^T""^  '"'•'**'     I'  " 
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object  by  recognizing  that  the  relations  between  sensations 
are  due  to  another  element,  its  form. 

Kant  therefore  assumes  that  in  their  own  nature  sen- 
sations are  mere  particulars,  and  from  this  he  infers  that 
the  form  comes  from  some  other  source.  And  if  we  grant 
that  sensations  are  simply  particular  affections,  excited  in 
us  by  things  in  themselves,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
order  which  is  found  in  objects  of  perception  must  be  due 
to  another  source.  It  is  therefore  implied  that,  prior  to 
the  ordering  of  them  by  the  form,  sensations  are  a  chaotic 
mass  without  order  or  connection.  Accordingly  Kant  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  "  matter  "  of  a  phenomenon  is  given  to 
us  entirely  a  posteriori,  while  the  form  must  lie  a  priori  in 
the  mind.  To  say  that  the  matter  is  given  a  posteriori  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  sensations  are  affections 
of  the  subject  as  excited  by  the  thing  in  itself.  Again,  to 
say  that  the  form  is  not  sensation,  implies  that  it  is 
a  priori,  since  only  the  matter  is  a  posteriori.  The  dis- 
tinction of  an  a  posteriori  from  an  a  priori  element  in  the 
perceived  object  therefore  corresponds  to,  and  is  involved 
in,  the  distinction  of  matter  and  form.  When  Kant  says 
that  the  form  must  lie  a  priori  in  the  mind,  he  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  while  the  mind  has  the  capacity  of 
ordering  sensations,  and  so  giving  form  to  them,  only  when 
this  is  done  is  there  a  perception, 
asc  The  pure  form  of  sensibility  is,  however,  identified  by 
anticipation  with  formal  perception,  i.e.,  with  space  and 
time  represented  as  an  object,  the  object  dealt  with  in  pure 
mathematics.  The  pure  form  is  the  capacity  of  ordering 
sensations  in  certain  relations,  and  this  capacity  when 
actually  exercised  in  relation  to  sensations  yields  perceptions 
of  sensible  objects.  Kant  here  assumes,  as  he  does  all 
through  the  Aesthetic,  that  these  perceptions  are  possible 
without  any  activity  of  thought  ( Verstand).  This,  however, 
as  has  already  been  said;  is  a  provisional  assumption,  which 
is  afterwards  corrected  in  the  Analytic ;  for,  as  Kant  there 
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BhowB,  there  is  no  formal  perception,  such  as  mathematics 
requires   without  the  synthesis  of  imagination  as  guided 
by  thought     Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  pure  form  of 
sensibility  is  not  identical  with  pure  perception 
Ba    Accepting   the   distinction    between  the  form  and  the 
matter  of  perception,  and  also  by  anticipation  the  distinction 
between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  thought,  we  shaU  have 
two   subdivisions   of   the   Critique   of   Pure   Eeason    viz 
Transcendental  Aesthetic,  dealing  with  the  a  priori  prin'- 
ciples   of  sensibility,  and  Transcendental  Logic,  occupied 
with  the  a  priori  principles  of  pure  thought. 
li    If  we  look  at  any  concrete  object  of  perception,  say  a 
house  or  a   tree,  we  can  distinguish  in   it   the  elements 
contnbuted    respectively    by   the    understanding    and    by 
perception.     Kant  here  indicates  that  in  perception  there  L 
an  element  contributed  by  thought ;  in  other  words,  that 
we  cannot  even  have  the  consciousness  of  an  object  of 
perception  without  the  activity  of  the  understanding.     But 
thoi^h  he  thus  refers  to  the  part  played  by  the  under- 
standmg  m  perception,  he  goes  on,  in  the  Aesthetic,  to 
speak  of  perception  as  if  it  were   possible  without   the 
exercise  of  thought.     Now,  when  we  set  aside  the  element 
due  to  thought,  we  have  before  us  all  that  can  be  referred 
to  perception.     But  perception,  even  when  thus  isolated 
IM  m  It  the  two  elements  ah^dy  referred  to,  viz.,  the 
mtter  of  sensation,  and  the  form  given  to  this  matter      If 
now  we  abstract  from  the  matter,  we  shall  have  before 
m  nunds  the  mere  form.     Looking,  then,  at  the  result  of 
to  process   of   abstraction,  we   find    that  we   can    refer 
eve^hmg  else  m  the  perception  to  sensation,  except  the 
relations  of  sensations  as  determined  in  space  and  time 
spa(»  and  time  are  therefore  the  forms  of  sensible  per- 
ception.  and  Transcendental  Aesthetic  has  to  consider  these 
M  prmoiples  of  knowledge. 
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Section  I. — Space. 

2.  Metaphysical  Sxposition  of  Space. 

23  c  The  problem  which  Kant  has  to  solve  in  the  Aesthetic 
is  in  i«gard  to  the  perception  of  objects,  not  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  objects  in  themselves.  Hence  when  he 
says  that  "  in  external  sense  we  are  conscious  of  objects  as 
outside  of  ourselves,"  he  means  by  "  objects,"  not  things  in 
themselves,  but  perceived  objects,  objects  as  they  exist  within 
our  consciousness  or  for  our  apprehension.  It  would  of 
course  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  Kant's  view  to 
suppose  that "  outside  of  ourselves  "  here  means  beyond  our 
minds  or  consciousness.  What  is  said  to  be  "outside  of 
ourselves  "  is  simply  that  which  we  perceive  as  extended  or 
in  space,  and  the  distinction  between  "external"  and 
"internal"  sense  is  the  distinction  between  perceived 
objects  which  are  extended  or  spacial,  and  objects  which 
are  inextended  and  non-spacial  or  exist  only  in  time. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Kant  thinks  of  "perception"  as 
including  inner  states  or  feelings,  which  are  inextended 
but  yet  agree  with  extended  objer'ts  in  being  in  tima 
In  inner  sense,  as  he  explains,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
ourselves  as  an  object,  i.e.,  we  are  not  conscious  of  ourselves 
except  in  so  far  as  we  are  presented  to  ourselves  in  inner 
sense  as  experiencing  certain  momentary  states.  So  far  as 
we  perceive  ourselves  we  are  presented  to  ourselves  as  ia 
certain  successive  states  of  consciousness,  and  therefore 
the  "  form "  of  the  inner  sense  is  time.  Space  and  time 
being  thus  the  forms  respectively  of  outer  and  inner  sense, 
the  question  arises  as  to  their  nature.  What  are  space  and 
time  ?  Kant  refers  to  the  various  answers  which  may  be 
given  to  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  "  rejil  things,"  i.e.,  as  existing  quite  independently 
of  our  perception.     This  was  the  view  taken  by  Newton, 
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•determinations  of  real  thLS"     W  -'^f '  *'"'  '™«  "^ 
the  doctrine  of  Locke,  andfndeed  ofV  ''"'"'''''^  °^ 

extension  and  time  are   proSs   of  T°°  "*"*•'*'" 
d.8  motion  between  one  thtaS  Lol      T  "   "^   ">« 
-d  time  may  be  "relationHf  ^'^I'l^    "^"'^y-  «P-« 
answer  given  by  the  leihnitl  w  i  J    ^'       ^'"»  *««  Ae 
that  space  and  timrLd'vi:"  '"''°°^- '^'«,  denied 
apprehension   ol   iTd^.T      l''''^^' "^  '^'  «°«f"«ed 
another.     Lastly,    pLe  and  It   '*'"*""   ""«   '^ng  and 
no  real  existence  exZt  fl  1?  '  ''  "  '""^  *•«  ''^wfhave 
the  "forms"  ..nder  S  we  arl'^'Tf'""'  '^'''^  "^Pl^ 
-ibility.     This  is  Kanfsor:^^:  Ind  r"""'"  °^  °" 
proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  whvT;  7  u      """"'^'«'y 
true  expknati<m  of  the  facte  oTn  ^'  ''  '°  '^  "»« 

By  a  "n^etephysical  exStion  ""V'^'^P^*'  ^^P^"^"'^- 
.lirect  statement  of  the  chrjctr  of  '^"'^  ^*"'  «"«««  » 
probably  calls  it  an  "  ex^n  "  ^t^""' ^" '''^'  "^ 
-iud  the  contrast  betweenCr;..  T  ''«  ^as  in  his 
that  space  is  a  priori  and  f  h.  I  ^'°°^  ^  '^«  ^e«'betic 
that  there  are  c"n^pt"ons  :f '^K  *r.°'  "  ""  ^^^^'^^ 
The  latter  proof  he  c£  a  -■  dedujf  "  Tk ''='  "^  «  ^'^ 
'it  from  an  "exposition"       '^'''"'="°"'   'h««  distinguishing 

•-li^lTS'ileTtran"  ^-'^  ^^  «-« 
"especially  the  docWne  heldt  IT^'^  ''^^-  ^» 
'hat  he  has  before  his  mind  .h  k  ^'"'""^an  school 
^=0  to  exclude  the  vi^wtf  t  I  °°n.''°"'"  ^^  «"«"«" 
«-  that  "space  a«  a  whole  eonsf,^  ^'"'  "^"'^  »««« 
«lation  of  elements  to  on  aTtLT  ""Z  "''''"'"  '=""«'«" 
« confusedly  peroeived  rn^"!^;^-  1  "^  "^'  "'*""»" 
»  the  preceding  paragrar  whf  "  *'^'  ^"*  ■"'^'"''ted 
mentioned  is  that  sSS'til  ""^  °^  ""«  ^^"^^^ 

'^^"     On  this  v^  fwZ  r  ,r''^  "  '«'"''-«  of 
^P-  Of  objects  in  sp.,  ^^  olr'Tords":t  ZZ 
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experience  of  the  actual  relations  of  things  to  one  another 
thf  confusion  being  due    to   the   apparent   continuity  of 
objects,  which  are  really  discrete  substances,  or     monads 
lyina  side  by  side.     Space  is  the  abstraction  in  thought  of 
this  relation;  hence,  as  Kant  implies,  space  is  on  this  view 
"an  empirical  conception  which  has   l.een    derived   from 
external  experiences,"  U.  from  experiences  of  various  objects 
distinguished  by  their  sensible  properties,  but  agreeins  m 
being  all  outside  of  one  another.     This  doctnne  he  seeks  to 
disprove      He  has  therefore  to  show  that  space  is  not  the 
abstract  conception  of  the  actual  relations  of  things,  given 
in  sensible  perception,  though  approhended  in  aconfusea  way 
Now  the  perception  of  an  external  object  involves  (a) 
the  affwtion  of  the  sensitive  subject,  (6)  the  reference  of 
this  affection  to  something  which  is  viewed  as  out  from  the 
subject,   and    apart  from,    yet    side    by  side    with,   other 
objects.     Kant  does  not  here  ask  (i)  whether  the  sen^- 
tions  which  are   so  referred  to  something  out   from    he 
subject  remain  in  content  what  they  were  prior  to  th« 
referoQce,  but  rather  assumes,  or  at  least  does  not  qu^- 
tion   the  view,   that  thej    afford  the  consciousness  o    the 
sensible  properties  of   things,  viz,  their  colour,  hardness, 
softness,  etc.     He  also  assumes  (ii)  that  oertam  sensations, 
vii    organic  sensations,  are  directly  refen-ed  to  "  somethmg, 
ie.    to  what  is  perceived  as  one  object.     How  there  can 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  sensations  as  combmed  mto  the 
unity  of  a  single  object  he  does  not  ask,  but  leaves  this 
question   to   be   dealt   with  in  the  Analytic.     Assummg, 
Uien,  that  an  "object"  is  a  unity  of  objectified  sensation. 
he    insists    that   such    an    object   cannot   exist    for   the 
conscious  subject  except  on  condition  that  it  i"«P™;"'*^ 
as  in  space.     Thus  space  is  presupposed  as  the  condition 
of  the  ~,rception  of  a  sensible  object.    Without  the  capacity 
on  the   part  of   the   subject   of   ordering  the  sensible  as 
out  from   himself   and    out   from  other  objects  and  side 
by  side  with   them,  there  can  be   no   perception  at  au. 
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We  do  not  per.eive  .bjects  separated  in  a  real  space, 
and  by  abstraction  obtain  the  conception  of  space  :  but 
we  only  have  the  perception  of  an  objeci,  because  we 
have  beforehand  the  capacity  of  so  ordering  certain  sensa- 
tions as  to  present  in  our  consciousness  objects  as  primarily 
determinations  of  space.  Wolffs  view  that  we  perceive 
real  elements  or  monads,  i.e.,  separate  objects  lying  side  by 
side,  is  untenable,  because  every  object  of  perception  pre- 
supposes space  as  a  fixed  method  of  ordering  the  sensible. 
In  other  words,  sensations  do  not  become  the  perception 
of  an  object  until  they  are  ordered  as  spacial,  and  this 
faculty  of  ordering  them  spacially  must  be  presupposed 
as  the  condition  of  their  being  ordered,  i.e.,  represented 
as  in  space. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  perceived  objects  exist  in 
space  prior  to  the  apprehension  of  them  as  so  existing,  but 
the  object  as,  it  exists  for  the  conscious  subject  comes 
into  being  in  the  perception,  r.e.,  the  sensations  are  in 
the  act  of  perception  ordered  spacially,  and  only  so 
become  perceived  objects.  If  objects  were  already  related 
riacially  apart  from  perception,  various  objects  or  parts 
ot  objects  would  be  apprehended  as  so  related,  and  by 
an  act  of  abstraction  the  conception  of  space,  as  a  rela- 
tion of  outness  found  in  all,  would  be  formed.  In  that 
case  space  would  be  an  "empirical  conception,"  or  would 
be  borrowed  from  the  apprehended  relations  of  objects 
existing  independently  of  consciousness,  and  hence  would 
not  be  a  priori.  The  real  explanation  is,  that  the 
external  object  as  known  comes  into  being  with  the  pre-  i 
sentation  of  it  as  spacial ;  and  unless  the  spacial  determina- 
tion is  presupposed,  there  can  be  no  external  object 
whatever.  Kant,  therefore,  concludes  from  the  logical 
pnority  of  space  that  it  is  a  prion.  If  the  determina- , 
tion  of  objects  as  spacial  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
>ny  perceived  object,  space  cannot  be  a  posteriori,  or 
spprehended  in  particular  sensible  experiences,  but  must 
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be  an  a  priin'i  coudition  of  all  Bensible  experience, 
view  he  sets  forth  explicitly  in  (2). 

14  6  (2)  In  the  first  argument  Kant  has  shown  that  space 
is  mt  derived  from  experience,  or  is  not  a  poateriori ;  and 
as  for  him  it  must  be  eitlier  a  poateriori  or  a  priori,  he 
now  states  positively  that  it  is  "a.  necessary  a  priori 
idea,"  logically  preceding  every  possible  presentation  »f 
an  object  as  external.  Space,  Kant  argues,  is  "  a  necessary 
o  priori  idea,"  because,  while  we  can  think  away  any 
'  sensible  object  presented  as  in  it,  we  cannot  think  space 
'  itself  away.  Tl'is  does  not  mean  that  the  non-existence 
of  space  is  unthinkalile,  but  only  that  no  presentation, 
no  perception  or  imagination,  is  possible,  if  we  suppose 
space  to  be  absent.  The  idea  of  space  is  thus  necessary 
to  any  presentation  whatever.  The  necessity  of  space, 
as  the  unchangeable  condition  of  any  possible  presentation, 
is  tacitly  contrasted  with  the  contingency  and  change- 
ability of  sensible  objects.  What  comes  from  without, 
or  is  empirically  given,  is  for  the  perceptive  subject 
contingent;  and  hence,  if  space  were  empirically  given, 
it  also  would  be  contingent.  Kant  is  hera  thinking 
mainly  of  the  "Wolffian  doctrine,  and  he  argues  that,  if 
space  were  given  to  the  subject  in  empirical  apprehen- 
sion, we  should  be  able  to  think  it  away  as  we  can  think 
away  any  given  object.  Since  we  cannot  think  it  away, 
it  is  a  priori.  Space,  therefore,  as  Kant  concludes,  is 
not  derived  from  the  apprehension  of  phenomena,  but  it 
is  the  condition  of  thj  possibility  of  phenomena,  and  as 
such  it  is  an  a  priori  idea  making  phenomena  or  perceived 
objects  possible.  The  result  of  the  two  arguments  thus 
is,  that  space  is  the  a  priori  condition  of  all  external 
phenomena. 

26a  (3)  The  next  point  is  that  space  is  a  pure  perception; 
the  proof  being  that  we  can  only  present  to  ourselves 
one  single  space ;  the  conclusion  from  which  is  that 
space,   as    an   «  primi  perception,  is   presupposed  in  all 
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cnnceptions  of  space      So  far  If.. »  i, 
i»  an    a  yriori   -Ilea".  „1  T     ■"""  .''^»«^  'h"'  apace 

M-*«««».),  not  a  err/ptfo.!^^:;; ^,7  •--?'- 
Iiftweeii    Dercpntinn    .„j  \^9^jrh     ihe  distinct  on 

Kant's  Z-^'T""  In, ^r^P'r    '^    """    »'»'«<1    '» 

idea  (.y„^„,„,i„  W«."«n  JToC"  io"  a"  ""';"?"' 
f^^--"""-  i-  noL  »m„,„"7or  a^«T  'f" 
(repramntatio  discurnva\      Kn^/j         l        '*■"««'"'«   iJea 

■'  thought  (.=»^<^i/.sjrSL  rfa\r^^^^^^^^ 

perception;  for   it  is  a  (teneral    \aI.  '8  "PPosed  to 

cepfon  is  related  directly  tol}  w    V'     f   "^^'^  "P«'- 

whereas  conception  rlS/^^^Sj^  r'-^^^'^-i 

a  mark,  which  mar  be  common  J    '"'^'^'T-  by  means  of 

therefore,  Kant  savs7h!fT  ^^"^^  ^^S'-"     When, 

ic,  jvaii^  says  that  space  is  a  "DercBnH™  »  k„ 

*at  It   is    the  direct  consciousness  rf  Tlect    ""'"' 

.mediate  Plantation  in  an  individual    ma^^"''  "  ""^ 
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confused  ideas  of  the  relations  of  phenomena  as  co-existent 
and  successive— we  must  regard  the  o  priori  conceptions  of 
space  and  time  as  merely  creations  of  the  imagination,  the 
real  source  of  which  must  be  sought  in  experience."  lu 
other  words,  Leibnitz  regards  space  as  obtained  by  ab- 
stracting from  the  diflerences  in  the  actual  relations  of 
individual  things  and  framing  a  conception  of  what  ii 
common  in  them  all,  u  conception  which  is  "confused" 
because  it  retains  the  apparent  continuity  of  individual 
things.  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  space  is 
a  perception,  not  a  conception  at  all.  If  Leibnitz  were 
right,  space  would  be  a  mere  fiction  of  abstraction.  The 
contrast  here  is  not  between  pure  perceptions  and  pun 
conceptions ;  for,  though  that  contrast  is  referred  to  later 
in  the  Analytic,  in  the  Aesthetic  the  ordixiary  opposition 
of  perception  and  conception  is  assumed,  and  space  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  former  not  the  latter. 

The  proof  of  the  thesis  that  space  is  a  pure  perception  is 
as  follows :  (a)  Space  is  something  indiAadual :  there  is  only 
a  single  space,  not  seiferal  spaces.     It  must  therefore  lie  a 
perception,  not  a  conception,  since  a  conception  is  always 
relative  to  several  objects,  which  diffe/  in  their  qualities. 
It  may  be  objected  that  as  we  speak  of  several  spaces,  the 
idea  of  space  must  be  a  conception,  containing  what  is 
common  to  these  different  spaces.     Are  not  these  different 
spaces,  it  may  be  asked,  several  species  of  space,  or  various 
instances  of  space,  just  as  various  "pecies  of  men  or  various 
individual  men  are  subsumed  under  the  conception  man ! 
No,  answers  Kant :  space  is  an  individual,  like  an  i.idividual 
man, — say,  Socrates — and    the  various  spaces  are  merely  I 
parts  of  this  one  space.     A  conception  involves  a  certain 
number  of  abstract  marks  or  attributes,  which  are  always 
found  in  many  individual  things.     But  space  is  itself  a  I 
concrete   idea,   an    immediate   perception,   of    which    the  I 
so-called  spaces  are  parts  or  determinations.     The  spaces  I 
are  in  it,  not  subsumed  under  it.     There  are  no  specifically  | 
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different  epace.:  each  particular  spac«  i«  .pace     (h^  Th. 

»f  thi.  unity,  ^hiTlZoZt^tT""  '^  ' '""'"°'"' 
one  univer.^  spaced  WhTt^L'^^iti^TTr'  ''' 
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properly  have    been   reserved   for   the   tiaiinceiidcntal    ex- 
poRition. 

(4)  111  thiit  paragraph  Kant  rtate*  the  j)o«itive  character 
of  B])ace  as  a  perception.  Ho  tacitly  presupiMieen  th«l 
apace  ia  infinite,  taking  hero  the  samo  view  us  in  th.^ 
Dimrtalion,  where  he  exprenaly  "ays:  "What  are  callr.l 
many  spaces  are  simply  parts  of  the  same  unlimited  8|ia(i'." 
The  continuity  of  space  is  also  implied ;  and  indeed 
afterwards  this  is  expressly  stated  (H  211),  the  continuity 
of  space  being  connected  with  the  thought  of  the  origin  .if 
its  parts  by  limitaticm.  Tlie  main  points  insisted  uimn  .in" 
(o)  that  iHjrception  is  always  of  the  individual,  and  (i)  thai 
only  in  perception  iloes  the  whole  precede  the  purls. 
Here,  therefore,  Kant  is  looking  at  space  as  itself  an  object 
of  perception,  not  merely  as  a  form  of  the  perception  of  all 
external  objects ;  and  his  iioint  i»,  that  the  possibility  of 
determining  it  ad  injinitum,  that  is,  of  continually  adding' 
new  determinations,  shows  that  it  is  a  perception.  Con- 
ception contains  a  limited  number  of  determinations,  space 
contains  an  infinite  number.  Just  as  we  can  go  on  adilini; 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  sensible  object  by  finding  ever  new 
properties  in  it,  so  space  is  of  such  a  character  that  we 
never  exhaust  its  possibility  of  determination.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  from  the  whole  metaphysical  exposition  is, 
that  space  is  an  a  priori  perception. 


3.  Tranacendentul  Exposition  of  Space. 

SB  a  In  Kant's  original  statement  of  the  problem  of  philo- 
sophy he  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  put  in  the  form.  How 
are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  Further,  the 
first  subordinate  question  may  be  put  in  this  way,  How 
is  pure  mathematics  possible?  Now,  the  transcendental 
exposition  of  space  so  Tar  gives  an  answer  to  this  question, 
that  it  shows  how  geometry  as  a  branch  of  pure  mathe- 
matics is  possible,  or  at  least  states  the  condition  without 
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«Hich  it  i«  i,ni««,il,|o.     The  tr.n»cendent«l  «xpomti„n  of 
space  w,  therefore.  KM.f»  answer  to  the  .|U.«.tion.  How  ..re 
1  pnon    nvnthotio   j..<lginent»   of    muthenioticH    ,K»,il,le ' 
when  that  qHeBtion  i,  limited  to  geometry,  and  «l»,tr,iction 
i»  .luide  f.-om  the  element  contrih.iieil  by  tlie  un.iemtand- 
rat?.     He  calls  it  «  "  trauHcendental  "  exposition,  localise  it 
transcen.!.  or  goes  beyond  the  idea  of  space  and  shows  how 
certain  specific  judgments  in  regard   to  determinations  of 
»I«.ee  can  be  juatiHod.     To  !»  successful,  a  transcendental 
ex|.  iition   of  space,   in   the   first   place,   must   show   tli.u 
certam  actual  synthetic  propositions  are  derived  from  space 
and,  secondly,  it  must  prove  that  they  can  be  derived  fr„-a 
.l«ce  only  If  we  admit  that  it  is  an  a  pHuri  nerception 
'     As  to  the  first   point,  it   is  plain   enough,  aS   we  are 
told,  that  geometry  actually  d.)es  determine  the  properties 
"f   "I^ce   synthetically,    and    yet   «    2>riori.     Here    Kant 
a..suine8    the    existence    of    geometry    as    a    science     an 
assumption   wh  oh.   as   we   have   already  seen,  he  makes 
aJI   through   the  earlier  part   of   the   Critique.     Orantini? 
the  existence  of  this  science,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rt  presupposes,  and   is  derived    from,   the   idea  of   space 
Hence,  secondly,  we  have  to  ask  wheth-jr  space  is  of  suVh  a 
character  that  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  geometry 
^  be  derived  from  it.     Now,  it  is  plain  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  Introduction  that  the  synthetic  character 
ofgeometnoal  propositions  cannot  possibly  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  space  is  an  abstract  conception  not  a 
perception.    It  is  further  obvious  that  the  a  priori  character 
ofgeometnoal  propositions  can  only  be  explained,  if  space  is 
Itself  a  priori  ■  for.  all  geometrical  propositions  are  universal 
and  necessary,  and  these  are  the  characteristics  of  a  priori 
judpnents.     It  has  in  fact  been  shown  in  the  Introduction 
tuat  such  judgments  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  sen- 
sible experiences,  since  from  these  we  can  never  extract 
■tnie  umversality  or  necessity.     It    is    thus  obvious   that 
we  can  only  explain  how  we  can  have  legitimate  a  priori 
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Bvnthetic  judgments  in  geometry  by  holding  space  as  at 
once  a  perception  and  logicaUy  prior  to  objeoto  or  aprum. 
But  these  two  characteristics  can  only  be  accounted  for  if 
space  is  a  form  of  the  subject,  not  a  determination  of  the 
oWect,  since  otherwise  we  could  not  say  i  pricn  that  aU 
external  objects  must  always  and  necessarily  be  determined 
27o8pacially.  We  therefore  conclude  that  our  doctrine  viz., 
that  space  is  an  a  priori  form  of  perception,  is  the  only  one 

j  which   satisfactorily   accounts   for  the  a  prwn   synthetic 

'  judgments  of  geometry. 

Inferences. 

27  6      (a)  The  raestion  which  Kant  raised  in  the  introductory 

remark   of  the  metaphysical  exposition  as  to  the  various 

theories   in  regard   to  the  nature  of   space  can  now  be 

answered.     Negatively,  space  is  not  a  real  thing,  nor  is  it 

a  property  or  relation  of  real  things,  if  by  "  real "  we  mean 

existing  apart  from  our  knowledge  or  independently;  for, 

as  has  been  shown,  the  view  that  space  is  an  a  prwn  form 

of  perception   is  the   only  view  that  explains  geometrical 

propositions,  and  that  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 

that   space    is   an   actual   determination   of   things,   mde- 

pendently  of  the  conditions  under  which  our  experience 

takes   place.     Kant,  therefore,   rules  out  the  doctrine  of 

Kewton  that  space  is  a  real  thing,  the  doctrine  of  Locke 

that  it  is  a  property  of  real  things,  and  the  doctrine  of 

Leibnitz  that  it  is  a  relation  of  real  things. 

ilc     (b)  Positively,  again,  space  is  the  form  of  all  the  pheno- 

Jmena  of  outer  sense.     It  is  simply  the  subjective  condition 

under  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  that  is  to  say, 

objects  that  are  determined  spacially.     When  we  take  this 

view  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  space  may 

exist  as  a  form  of  our  perception,  and  may  be  determmea 

.  Thi.  view  i.  not  eiplieit'.y  mentioned  by  Kant  here,  but  it  i>  implied. 

u  the  correeponding  pa««»ge  on  Time,  6  (o),  ihowi. 
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prior    to    the    actual    observation   of    particular    sensible 
objects. 

Space,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  independent 
reality.  It  exists  only  for  beings  who,  like  us,  know  under 
sensible  conditions;  for,  if  we  suppose  the  subjective 
conditions  to  be  removed,  under  which  we  have  the  percep- 
tion of  external  things,  it  has  no  longer  any  meaning. 
Space,  in  other  words,  is  a  determination  given  to  the 
lensible  matter  of  our  apprehension,  or  added  by  the  mind 
itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary 
determination  of  sensible  things.  For  all  human,  and 
probably  for  all  sensitive  beings,  space  is  an  unchangeable 
form,  r.nd  therefore  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  ^ 
relations  in  which  objects  are  perceived ;  but  this  does  not 
entitle  us  to  predicate  it  of  things  in  themselves.  We 
annot  infer  that,  because  space  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
oar  perceptioi.,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  things  in 
themselves.  We  cannot  even  say  that  all  finite  beings 
must  order  their  impressions  in  the  same  way  as  we  do. 
Hence,  when  we  speak  of  spacial  determinations  as  real,  we 
have  to  add  that  they  are  real  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
determinations  of  objects  as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
consciousness.  While  we  affirm  the  "  empirical  reality  "  of 
space,  that  is,  while  we  maintain  that  spacial  determinations 
m  imiversal  and  necessary  in  regard  to  phenomena,  we 
must  also  affirm  its  "transcendental  ideality";  in  other 
words,  we  must  deny  that  space  has  any  meaning  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  things  in  themselves. 

Section  II.— Time. 
4.    Metaphysical  £i>^sUion  of  Time. 
The  metaphysical   exposition   of   time  is  of   the   same 
tharactet  as  that  of  space,  what  difference  there  is  being 
fee  mainly  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  former.     It 
tan  therefore  be  stated  very  shortly. 
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29  a  (1)  Ab  it  was  argued  that  space  is  not  an  empirical 
conception  derived  from  external  experiences,  so  it  is  now 
maintained  that  time  is  not  an  empirical  conception  derived 
from  any  experience ;  the  reason  of  the  more  general 
statement  being  that  time,  as  is  afterwards  pointed  out,  is 
the  form  of  all  phenomena,  external  or  intemal.  Assuming 
that  through  perception  a  knowledge  of  individual  things 
as  co-existent  and  of  their  changes  as  successive  may  !« 
obtained,  it  is  argued  that  such  knowledge  is  possible  oiilv 
under  presupposition  of  time.  For,  unless  time  is  pre- 
/  supposed,  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  any  objects  as 
I  existing  together  or  of  any  events  as  following  on  one 
another.  Time  therefore  cannot,  as  the  Leibnitzian  School 
held,  be  derived  from  the  perception  of  individual  things 
and  events  as  simultaneous  or  successive  by  a  proceaa  of 
abstraction. 

(2)  Time,  like  space,  is  a  necessary  a  priori  idea,  with 
this  difference  that  it  is  the  logical  presupposition,  not 
merely  of  external  perceptions,  but  of  all  perceptions.  For, 
while  we  can  think  away  any  given  object  or  event,  we 
cannot  think  away  time  without  destroying  the  very 
possibility  of  perception.  Time  is,  therefore,  a  priori. 
30  o  (3)  Time  is  not  a  conception,  but  a  perception,  i'or 
there  is  only  a  single  time,  not  a  variety  of  times.  No 
doubt  we  speak  of  different  times,  but  these  are  not  them- 
selves individuals,  but  merely  integral  parts  of  the  one 
individual  time.  As  perception  is  always  of  the  individual, 
it  is  obvious  that  time  is  a  perception,  not  a  con- 
ception. Kant  adds  that  such  synthetic  propositions  as 
that  "  no  two  moments  of  time  can  oo-rxist,"  could  not  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  time  were  it  not  a  perception;  but, 
like  the  corresponding  remark  in  regard  to  space,  the 
stateijent  properly  belongs  to  the  transcendental  exposition. 
(4)  That  the  idea  of  time  is  not  a  conception,  but  a 
perception,  is  also  evident  from  its  peculiar  character.  For 
we  are  conscious  of  the  parts  of  time  only  in  so  far  as  we 
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amit  the  one  8-ngle  time.  But  it  is  on!r  a  perception 
wb.ch  can  y,eld  the  con«>iousne»  of  an  individuTwCe 
Herefore,  a  perception  must  be  the  foundation  of  ou; 
cmisciousness  of  time. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  ai^ument,  then,  is,  that  time 
i  an  o  pnon  perception. 


5.  Transcendental  Exposition  of  Time. 
The  transcendental  exposition  of  time,  like  that  of  space 
a.u.t  show,  firstly,  that  there  are  certain  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  which  actually  are  based  upon  the  idea  o 
a«.e;  and  secondly,  that  these  judgments  can  only  be 
e..pl^ned  If  we  take  a  certain  view  of  the  nature  of  time 
•^  to   the   first   pomt,  Kant    simply  assumes   that   such 

Z7f^r'"  "'■*'"  "'^^  '"'«  ""ly  «°«  dimension," 

that  "  different  times  do  not  co-exist   but  follow  one 

uo  her    obviously  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  time.     What 

Lth-  "^r""}"  ^'  '^"^  judgments,  which  we  imme- 
iately  make,  and  which,  as  he  assumes,  are  universal  and 
~y,  can  only  1«  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
"me  «  an  a  pr^  perception.  Now,  firstly,  these  judg- 
»ts  are  a  pr^or^,  and  therefore  their  apodictic  Ix 
taons trative  character  implies  that  time  itself  fs  „  priori' 
ua  other  words,  as  Kant  himself  puts  it,  time  is  "the 
^ssary  a  p,-u,H  condition  of  all  phenomena."  Such  pro- 
fc,  he  ar^es,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Introduction  and 
^  he  Transcendental  Exposition  of  space,  obviously  cannot 
N  nved  from  sensible  experience,  which  can  never  y"eh? 
«  universality  or  demonstrative  certainty,  because  n 
J^»fflent  of   experience   can  take   us   beyond   a   limited 

»Jmg  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Transcendental  Exposi- 
Zl^!T'-  ,T  '•'"'  P""'''P'^^  1*«  'hose  referred  to 
« possible  experience;  i.e.,  he  not  only  argues  that  such 
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judgments  imply  the  a  priori  character  of  time,  but  he 
also  points  out  that  they  are  presupposed  in  all  our  ordinary 
experiences  of  phenomena.  In  the  case  of  space  he  confines 
himself  to  showing  that  the  science  of  geometry  requires  us 
to  presuppose  that  space  is  a  priori :  here  he  says,  not  only 
that  such  scientific  judgments  as  "  time  has  but  one 
dimension  "  presuppose  the  a  priori  character  of  time,  Ijut 
that  they  are  implied  in  every  possible  experience  of  either 
outer  or  inner  sense.  He  has  here  indicated  a  point 
which  he  could  only  explain  fully  in  the  Analytic. 

Kant  goes  on  to  show  that  certain  apodictic  principles 
are  also  synthetic,  because  time  is  a  perception.  As  he  has 
already  argued  more  than  once,  no  synthetic  judgment 
can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  analysis  of  a  conception; 
and  hence,  if  time  were  a  conception,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  synthetic  character  of  certain  apodictic 
principles.  In  illustration  of  this  side  of  his  doctrine  Kant 
refers  to  the  familiar  idea  of  change,  his  object  being  to 
show  that  the  consciousness  of  change  is  impossible  unless 
we  presuppose  that  time  is  a  pure  perception.  If  we 
remove  the  idea  of  time,  change,  as  he  argues,  is  inei- 
plicable.  This  is  especially  evident  if  we  take  motion, 
which  is  itself  a  specific  form  of  change ;  for,  with  the 
removal  of  the  idea  of  time,  motion  will  involve  the  con- 
tradiction that  the  same  object  is  at  once  here  and  not 
here.  This  contradiction  is  resolved,  when  we  add  the 
qualification  that  an  "  object "  means  that  which  is  in  time; 
for,  when  this  qualification  is  added,  the  contradiction 
disappears,  since  we  can  now  say:  At  moment  a  this 
body  is  here,  and  at  moment  6  this  body  is  there.  Kant 
further  points  out  that  the  doctnne  that  time  is  a  pure 
perception  must  be  presupposed  as  the  basis  of  pure 
physics;  for  pure  physics  consists  in  a  priori  synthetic 
judgments  in  regard  to  motion,  and  such  judgments  can 
(only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  time  is  an 
'prijyri  perception. 
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6.  Inferrtnces. 


^\^lt^^Z^  1?"'  "^r  '"''"^  '"«  --'-ions 

Time  is  not  it,,elf  a  real  thing     ft   J^.^       '*""'"^- 
suppose  it  to  exist  independently  nf™",  "*'  "'^  ""«' 

it  has  been   shown  to  te  a    L  ^^  ^"='''"°°' ''''^^«'« 
reUtive  to  the  conscim-n..      ,  P«reeption,  which  i, 

it  a  p-pert/o;:irt  rvLTS.  r^^'^-  ■  ^°^  "> 

<ase  it  would  not  Ije  a  t,«.^«  .   ^ '  '°'"'  ^  ">  either 

On  the  other  Cnd  the  dSr«ff-  ^  "^^  "P°"  "• 
under  which  alone  percepTio'  is  n  ","%"  t''^  """dition 
inteUigible  how  we  Tn  dfril,  ^"'^"''  ^"^  "«  ""'''«'  it 
.t  once  „  ^J  ard  f^h.  "  J"'^^«°'«  ^hi«h  "re 
-  detennirt:o„s'"o  trput  forV'or''  "^"'^  ">«^ 
Bynthetio,becau.3theyexDre^fh  t  ^  P^'^eptio" ;  and 
condition  of  all  perception        "^^ '=''"'^'«' «f 'he  "-ive^al 

"oweStwfvCr'tttVrd"  r^p"°"-  ^'  --'  ■- 

•ense.     iy  its  ver^  ll'';f  ."^"^  ""'^  ^  f"™  of  inner 
temal  phenomenal  havr.sha^"  ?^  characterises  ex- 

'ubject.     It  is  for  this  reason  thTf  f  u^^  '"'*«  "^  'he 

vanishing  series  is  TJ^       f  *™''  ^^-eh  in  itself  is  a 

Thia  of  Lif  iXS"i^ir:e'rn'orrss :°  ^f'^- 

perception.     The  idea  h»r<.  .         !  ^        conception,  but  a 

Aould  never  beconfe  oS^l  Tf    "^p     "  ""^"^  **"«'  '^^ 
«»a  contrast  the  pemstence  of  obW        ''  "  "°'  "''''  ''^ 

^bSi'TZtLrijihTrr"'""^''"^'-™-' 

"■ena.     ^riMeTb  tnl  T.  °™  °'  '"'^"''1  Pheno- 
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yet  must  present  themselves  as  modes  of  consciousness,  ur 
appear  under  the  form  of  time.  Thus  time,  unlike  space, 
is  a  condition  of  external  aa  well  as  of  internal  phenomena. 
The  content  of  external  phenomena,  as  Kant  thinks,  implies 
the  form  of  space ;  but  as  that  content  must  appear  in  the 
mind  as  an  idea,  it  falls  under  the  form  of  time.  The 
consciousness  of  external  phenomena  as  in  time  is  thert."  le 
not  direct,  but  indirect.  This  explains  why,  in  the  pre- 
ceding piuragraph,  it  is  said  that  time  "cannot  be  a 
determination  of  outer  phenomena  as  such." 

33  a      As  in  the  case  of  space,  Kant  points  out  that,  as  time  is 

merely  the  form  of  our  perception,  it  cannot  be  predicated 
of  things  in  themselves.  Since  it  exists  only  for  ijeings  in 
whom  ■  there  is  no  knowledge  except  under  sensible  con- 
ditions, by  its  removal  knowledge  is  rendered  for  them 
impossible.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  time  is  an 
arbitrary  determination ;  it  is  a  universal  and  necessary 
condition  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  that  sease  is 
objective.  Thus,  while  it  is  inadmissible  to  say  without 
qualification  that  all  things  arc  in  time,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  all  knowable  things  are  in  time. 

34  o      As   a   necessary  condition    of   our   perception    time  is 

empirically  real.  Without  the  capacity  of  ordering  the 
sensible  in  time,  we  could  have  no  experience.  But,  just 
because  time  is  the  subjective  condition  of  experience,  it 
ou,nrot  be  predicated  as  a  determination  of  things  in  them- 
selves. Thus,  while  we  aifirm  the  "  empirical  reality "  of 
time  we  must  also  maintain  its  "transcendental  ideality,' 
meaning  by  this  that  it  is  neither  a  real  thing,  nor  a 
property  or  relation  of  real  things,  but  merely  the  manner 
in  which  objects  are  presented  to  us  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  our  experience. 

7.  Explanatory  Remarks. 
34  b      The  critical  view  of  time,  when  it  was  first  put  forward  by 
Kant  in  his  earlier  work,  the  Diasertatvm,  was  immediately 


TIME  ^ 

hJir^Se^t^^jrjr'of ?'""''" ''"''««'>"^'-  ««* 

word,.  ThT^Srn  i  ml"'"'  ^  """  ''"'«^'»  <>-» 
denied  or  not,  TZ  ^u^^ttl  TT'  "'"'"S"'  »" 
«e  directly  conseio^  „f™  h  "*'  ^  '^'"^'^  that  we 

To  deny  tUTn^;  ^.^  ^M  rto^rr^'-l; 

Bu.  says  Kant'  r^'Ti:XZZ  SiLV"^  "^r 
«s  time  is  a  form  of  nnr  „„      •        '^^"V  o'  time,  m  so  far 

orders   itfX    and  tZ  '?      !-""^'  '°  "''''=''  ">«  ""i^d 
undoubtedly  p^'     £t  ffl     r"°"   "^  °^'^*'™8  '^^  i« 

^-  not  eLi  fj*o  iSrr ^S^  Th  ^  '""""°" 
M  the  whole  anmnient  nf  th^  a    !f    ^'  *®  contrary, 

^  a  determinr^o^  tZT^Z^Z^'i^l  ~ 

empirical  S  of  iim^       T''  *'^^'"^'  *°  '^^^  the 
«11  ex2ieS  L"^„  T'/-^-  '^  ^«^'y  "«  the  condition  of 

•king,   are    therefo;e   unSni      S«T!l ''"*'  ""'' 

-chanAs^^t-ri-tzxx: 
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as  detetminations  of  thmgs  in  time.     It  may  be  added  that, 

BMin  the  next   paragraph  (not  translated  in   the  ExtracU), 

Kant  refers  to  the  source  of  the  objection  made  by  Lambert. 

Adopting  the  ordinary  view  that  we  are  directly  conscious 

only  of  our  own  ideas,  and  indirectly  of  things  m  space, 

which  are  assumed  to  lie  beyond  consciousness,  Lambtrt 

naturally  supposed  that  the  changes  in  our  own  states  stand 

on  a  different  footing  from  changes  in  the  ,,xterual  world 

But   as  Kant  afterwards  points  out  in  his  Biifutatwn  of 

Ide^iam,  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  first  conscious  of  ideas 

in  our  own  minds,  and  then  infer  the  existence  of  objects 

beyond  our  minds  corresponding  to  them.     On  the  contrary, 

we  are  conscious  of  our  own  ideas  only  in  contrast  to  the 

consciousness  of  things  in  space :  for,  token  by  thernselvea, 

our  states  form  a  mere  series,  and  the  consciousness  of  that 

which  is  permanent  is  required  in  order  to  give  us  the 

consciousness  of  our  states  as  fleeting.     The  critical  view 

does  away  with  the  opposition  between  ideas  m  our  minds 

and  objeote  lying  beyond  our  minds.     "External"  objecte 

are  objeote  determined  spaeiaUi/,  but  these  exist  only  for 

consciousness,   being   conditioned   by   the   form   of   space. 

I  There  is,  therefore,  no  fundamental  distinction  between  ou- 

'  ideas  as  in  time  and  objeote  as  in  space.     We  are  just  as 

directly  conscious  of  external  things  as  of  our  own  states 

and  the  moment  we  see  thU,  we  also  see  that  the  whole 

basis  of  Lambert's  objection  disappears. 

8B  i      Kant  goes  on  to  give  a  statement  of  the  general  results  oi 

the  Aesthetic.     In  the  beginning  of  section  2  (Extrads,  page 

23)  he  enumerated  the  possible  views  in  regard  to  space  and 

time  that  might  be  held;  now  he  recapitulates  the  answer 

to  the  problem  there  raised,  pointing  out  that  space  and 

time  as  a  prion  perceptions,  are  two  sources  of  knowledge, 

from'  which  a  variety  of  a  prion  synthetic  judgments  may 

be  derived.     Such  judgmente  are  obviously  exhibited  m 

pure  mathematics,  or  rather  pure  geometry,  which  is  ttc 

science  of  sp?oe  and  the  relations  of  space.     Kant,  however, 
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.mmediately  make,  ue  transition  from  pure  to  applied 
mathematics.     Time  and  space  a™  not  on'y  the  oon£ 

IS^r  '^'  m'  "''"  "'  ""^  "PP"''*"-'  "'  »athemati4  t^ 
r^        1"  "P'r  ■="•    ^'  '"  o''^'  '0  •*  observed  thaV 

•  hey  cannot  enable  us  to  establish  any  a  prion  synthetic 
judgments  m  regar.1  to  things  in  them^ves.  but  al 
necessanly  hmited    to   the  sphere   of   phenomena      ThU 

pure  and  applied  mathematics,  because  the  whole  of  the 
judgmente    employed    by   the   mathemat.cal   sciences    ar^ 

tr  /"'■;''«  l"n't«t'<">  to  phenomena  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  fact  that  within  the  sphere  of  phenomena 
they  are  necessary  and  universal  determinations.  They  art 
necessary  and  universal  determinations,  because  they  are 
mseparably  bound  up  with  our  forms  of  perception  ^ 

\ntT^  ^  "^^'^  '"'"^"'  'P^e  »°'l  "-"«  "e  the  only 
pnnciples  of  a  pnoH  sensibUity     In  one  sense  no  answer 

Z  ttfr  ^  ""'  ?"""°°'   "••  "«  '^'""'t  derive  space 

Just  as  Kant  afterwards  argues  that  we  cannot  show  why  the 

'ZZ7^Z  1 ''""«'"'  '^""''^  "^  J-t  -  -any  and  no 
more,  so  he  holds  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  space  and 
^0  are  the  only  pure  forms  of  perception.  On  Mother 
aand  we  can  show  from  the  very  nature  of  our  e^rience 
that  there  are  no  other  a  priori  principles  of  sensibly      aI 

rwrhe^\t7j°"''^'  '•'^'"^^  P"-  -tion,'Sbas1 
ImrLZ^  r^^'  ""■  ^"^^  ^"^  °'°'e  recently  been 
aUed  Ktnemattcs.  should  not  be  included  in  the  a  priori 

Wion  IS  a  synthesis  of   space   and  time,  i.  cannot  be 

S„^  r  "  .'""  'r  "'  P^^^P"""'  ^»«e  ■'  »««  no 
yeaning  except  m  relation  to  the  sensible  observation  of 

Sea?  iT-    f°'-  "°"°"  P"'"PP--  *e  know  5e  o 
""Pmcal  data.     It  may  be  objected  that  pur«  motiondoes 
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not  involve  any  senrible  element,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
ieem  to  be  an  a  priori  principle.  Kant'g  answer  i«  that  ii 
what  is  called  "pure  motion"  there  ii  no  motion  in  the 
■enae  of  motion  of  the  parta  of  space.  Nothing  moves,  in 
fact,  except  body.  AVhen  the  matt..jnatician  speaks  of  the 
motion  of  a  point,  for  example,  he  is  thinking  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  line:  which  is  no  motion  of  an  object,  but 
merely  the  ideal  motion  of  the  subject.  Motion  proper  is 
therefore,  always  the  transition  of  a  sensible  'ibject  in  space, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  one  of  the  o  priori  principles  of 
sensibility.  It  is  even  more  obvious  that  change  cannot  be 
put  among  the  data  of  Transcendentol  Aesthetic.  Change 
'  necessarily  involves  sensible  experience,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  mutation  of  the  properties  of  the  object — as,  (or 
example,  in  the  case  of  chemical  change — or  of  a  suocessioc 
in  our  own  states  of  consoiousnots ;  for  in  both  of  these  cases 
empirical  elements  are  implied.  The  concl'ision,  therefore, 
is  that  as  motion  and  changii — which,  next  to  space  and 
time,  have  the  most  obvious  claims  to  the  rank  of  a  priori 
principles  of  sensibility— must  be  excluded  from  the  Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic,  no  other  elements  but  space  and  time 
can  be  regarded  as  pure  forms  of  sensibility. 

Oeneral  Rtmarka  on  the  Tmnaemdtntal  Aesthetic. 

38  i  (1)  Kant  here  refers  to  a  distinction  which  has  lieen 
made  familiar  by  Lockft  According  to  Locke  there  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  things ;  the  former  being  actual  determinations 
of  external  objects,  the  latter  being  merely  subjective,  and 
depending  upon  the  senses  of  the  percipient.  The  primaiy 
qualities  are  those  which  are  bound  up  with  extended  body 
or  matter:  the  secondary  are  sensible  qualities,  such  ai 
colour,  taste,  smell,  etc  Now,  the  object  of  Kant  in  this 
paragraph  is  to  distitguish  between  the  doctrine  of  Locke, 
in  which  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  things  in  themselves 
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-.ve.  «.d  S— ."•''^r  ."^S"  ?«-  '"  "«"- 

di.tinotion  between  priniarv  and  1     ,^   '"   *"*P'  ""> 

^.TCtr.^.'irn'ii'r  °'  ^t  ^^^  Scroti,  s:: 

upon  the  asme  level  a.  fl,«T!  j  "  P'^Pe"'™  stand 
contraat.  with  tlo  Z.TZf'Z'''^^''"^-  *'"'">  ^ocke 
In  other  wonla.  iTi^il'^oXtl'^'Z  """?• '".  ''*«"• 
m  itself  and  the  appearance  of  ^7,'.  T^""^^  """K 
phenomena,  not  n  ZtinTtL^/'  *'*'''''''"'''"  *ithin 
thing,  in  themaelve,  ^""f  "".  '«'*««''  phenomena  and 
U.T  woXiT;  J:tri"^  {;"  ^ha-t^r  of  what 
i»  «wential  and  neceasarv  t„7h'     ^^       """'  "'^"'"  ^^at 

'^rience;   (»)  iTZ7 IZl'^T  fj^ r'''''  "' 
human  beint      M  it  m,   *  7        ,  ^""^  'o""  every 

appeanmee,  on  the  other  hand  ia  11  L  ^"*"^-  ^" 
i«  not  esaential,  but  attarh-  ^''  i  °^^'^-  (»)  It 
perception  of  the  obLt^flnt^^^^^^^^^^^  *°  'he 

pe«ons,  and  eepectlT fo/^pi '  "  ^"'^ -'^  '"'  P"«-'" 
states  (as  for  exTmnle  in   P'""'"^'  P^^ons  in  abnormal 

J-  onl,  in  reS'rthrsStd  S  ''  ' 
observed  only  from  »  r,«rt,v>  i         •  '   *""  (*>  "  «« 

»-  has  a  I^r^^roStln'  "'  "^"'  °^  '^''-  « 
di«tinction  Kant  refersTf^  L  ^  "^  """*•"=«  "^  'he 
point  of  viewTheTaL  tt  t  T^"'  Z'"'"  '''^  «««»«y 
h  -garded  as  the  r^l  o  JlT  while'S  "^'T'  •^"'^'-' 
«Pon  as  an  appearance      TM.  T.  ""''""'  **  '"-^ed 

^Ivcs;   for,  wS!r'nL'''^""'"''"^-^*-8««them. 

I  empirical  appearance  thit ;.  ,     '  ^mbow  u  only  an 

«  certain  p^nfoT  vl^w  and  ^      ^ '  "  °"'^  "'^^'^''W^  ^ «>« 
pomt  Of  view  and  under  certain  peculiar  conditions, 
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it  »  no  more  an  "  apvearance  "  (Er,duinunff)J^  the  orilical 
wnM  of  ihe  term  than  are  the  raindrop..     The  diatinctum, 
then,  between  the  primary  and  wcondary  quaUtie.  u  quite 
different   from   the   dirtinotion    between    phenomena   «n(l 
thinn  in  themwlve..     The  former  i»  a  distinction  w.thm 
phenomena;  the  latter  is  a  diatinotion  lietween  phenomen. 
and  thingg  in  theroselvea. 
87  «      (2)  In  confirmation  of  the  Critical  view  of  space  and  time 
Kant  refer,  to  certain  view,  current  in  natural  thool.w. 
What  he  here  rey.  mu»t  not  be  regarded  a.  contributing  to 
the   proof   that   space   and  time  are  a  priori  perceptK,.,. 
The   argument    i.   of    the    nature    of   an   arspimentum  nd 
k,mincm  ;  in  other  word.,  it  i.  an  argument  which  ha.  f..rce 
only  for  those  who  admit  the  main  position,  of  natural 
theolocy.     How,  then,  is  G(k1  conceived,  both  m  his  exist- 
ence  wrt   in   his  knowledge,  to   be   related   to  space  an,l 
time  ?     This  problem  was  keenly  debated  in  the  controv-ew 
between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  development  of  Kant,  thought,  that 
he  was  partly  led  to  his  philosophical  doctrine  by  reflecting 
upon  the  ditticultie.  involved  in  it.     There  are  three  l-mt. 
here  referred  to  a.  maintained  in  natural  theology,     (i)  l^«l 
cannot  be  an  object  of  perception  /or  u» ;  in  other  wonU, 
our  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  obtained  through  sensiUe 
perception,  inasmuch   as   he   is  not  a    sensible   object  or 
^enomenon.     (ii)  God  is  not  an  object  of  sensible  per- 
ception  M  himself:   in  other  words,  Gods  perception  of 
himself  cannot  be  limited  by  the  conditions  of  tho  inner 
sense,  as  our  knowlclge  of  ourselves  alwayb  is,  ^.'■■.  M 
cannot  know  himself  in  a  succession  of  states,  or  what  i» 
the  same  thing,  under  the  form  of  time,     (iii)  Gods  know- 
ledge of  things  n.u8t  be  perceptive,  not  discursive,  tor  »e 
must    suppose   tl  ,t    his    knowledge   is  absolutely  perf«t. 
Now    thought  never  of  itself  comprehends  reaUty,  t"r  m 
real  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves  can  be  derived  trom 
any  analysis  of  conceptions,  and  thought  in  all  cases  operator 
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with  conceptions.     Thii  limiution   to  conopptions   malcM 
It  impoMible   that   thought  nhoul.l  have  a  .lirect  know- 
Wge  of  the  object.     Hence   it   m   alwayn   neoeiwary    in 
Older  to  have  any  real    knowledge,   that   wc   «houI(i  go 
beyond   it.     There   must    te,  ««  Kant   has   pointed   out 
Mraething    which    forms    the    me<liating    link    between 
thought  and  the  object     On  the  other  hand,  while  God's 
knowledge  cannot  be  of   the  nature  of  thought,  neither 
can  It  bo  of  the  nature  of  i«reeption.  as  peroeption  exIsU 
for  us.     His  knowledge  must,  in.leed,  be  perceptive  in  this 
lense,  that  it  must  bo  a  direct  contemplation  or  comprehen- 
non  of  real  existence;  but  it  cannot  l«  |K"reoptive  under 
the  forms  of  space  and  time.     Now,  tlie  natural  theologian 
u,  careful  to  point  out  that  the  perception  of  God  must  be 
free  from   the   limits   of  space   and   time.     This  he  does 
because,  were  it  not  so,  God's  knowletige  would  be  limited 
to  what  IS  present  at  a  given  time,  and  what  is  visible  at  a 
certam  pomt  of  space.     If  we  accept  these  deliverances  of 
aatural  theology,  and  particularly  if  we  admit  that  space  and 
time  are  not  limits  of  reality,  what  possibl'j  theory  can  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  space  and  time  except 
that  they  are  form»  of  our  perception  ?     If  tl    ,-  were  actual 
forms  of  things  in  themselves,  thpy  imut  also"  be  limits  to 
the  existence  of  God ;  for,  as  Kant  ai^ie.,  we  must  in  that 
case  regard  them  as  absolutely  inseparable  from  existence 
M  It  tnily  is,  and  therefore  absolutely  inseparable  both  from 
tods  knowledge  and  from  His  existence.     The  difficulty 
disappears,  however,  when  we  admit  the  Critical  view,  that 
jace  and  time  are  the  subjective  forms  of  our  perception 
Sensible  perception,  as  it  exists  in  us,  is  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  the  object,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  only 
If  our  peixjeptive  consciousness  is  affected  by  the  presence 
of  the  object.     It  is  in  fact  a  characteristic  of  all  finite  or 
fepecdent   beings,   that   both   in   their   knowledge  and   in 
Uieir  existence   they  are   dependent   upon   things  distinct 
from  them.     The  only  kind  of  perception  in  which  this 
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limitation  is  not  present  must  be  one  which  is  original; 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  perception  which  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  an  object  apart  from 
perception,  but  one  m  which  the  object  originates  in  the 
perception.  This  is  further  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 
38  o  The  question  may  be  raised,  whether  space  and  time  are 
forms  only  of  human  perception,  or  are  also  forms  of  the 
perception  of  all  finite  beings.  Kant  refers  to  this  point 
because  it  had  already  been  raised  by  Mendelssohn.  His 
answer  is,  that,  while  we  have  no  positive  means  ot 
determining  whether  all  finite  beings  perceive  under  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  sapposing  that  it  may  be  so.  In  any  case  all  finite 
beings  must  be  dependent  in  their  perceptions  upon  an 
object  that  is  not  originated  in  perception,  and  if  it  is  the 
case  that  there  are  other  forms  of  perception  besides  ours. 
these  at  least  cannot  be  forms  of  things  in  themselves. 
The  perception  of  every  finite  being  must  be  limited, 
inasmuch  as  the  forms  under  which  it  exists  are  forms  of 
sensibility,  which  is  always  receptive.  We  may  express 
this  by  saying  that  sensuous  perception  is  always  derivative, 
in  contrast  to  divine  or  intellectual  perception,  which  must 
be  original.  By  this  we  mean  that  intellectual  perception 
is  not  dependent  upon  or  derived  from  separately  existing 
objects,  but  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  objects  perceived 
are  originated  or  created  in  the  act  of  perception.  Thus, 
if  we  say  that  the  form  of  God's  knowledge  is  that  of 
intellectual  perception,  we  must  at  the  same  time  say  that 
objects  flow  from  God  himself.  Kant's  point  is,  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  possible  only  if  we  distinguish  His 
knowledge  in  principle  from  ours.  The  very  idea  of  God 
implies  that  He  knows  all  reality,  and  in  His  existence 
is  absolutely  self-dependent.  The  argument,  therefore,  is 
that  such  knowledge  and  such  an  existence  are  only  con- 
ceivable on  the  hypothesis  of  a  being  for  whom  to  know  is 
at  the  same  time  to  create.     The  fundamental  distinction 
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between  intellectual  and.  sensuous  perception  is  that  in  the 
o^er  that  which  is  perceived  is  originated  by  the  peldv  n,! 

i  from  r  "    *'    ''''^^  "''^'   ''   perceived  Zt 
apart  from   the  perceiving  subject  and  is   in    some    wav 

apprehended  by  him.     This  distinction  of  an  intdLrud 
int~:.^'-^'^-^«-^-'^-^varrr 

Cmdueion  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic. 

'JTrij^t^.  "'^'^  '°  ^^l"-""-^  of  tl'e  Introduction, 
T  °,^^^^''"'^'-  P^ge  18).  where  the  problem  of  tran 
.^ndental  philosophy  is  declared  to  be:  How  are  1^ 
.ynthetic  judgments  possible  ?     This  problem  has  partly" 

ZSo  "^wT  "'  '"\'^-"--  -  the  TraiLSent 
A^thetic     We  have  now  obtained  one  of  the  elements  which 
eaable  us  to  solve  it,  vi..,  the  conditions  under  which  The  a' 
F^m  synthetic  judgments  of  mathematics  are  possi  le.    The 
problem  was  to  explain  how  we  can  have  a^-noW  judgment 
m  which  a  predicate  is  ascribed  to  the  subject  whichrnot 
analytically  contained  in  the  conception  of^hat  sulject  or 
»  we  may  also  state  it,  to  find  out  what  is  the  JT  or  middle 
r  T  :i "'  '"  """''''  l«gi«°'-tely  the  predicatrwith 
^e   ubject  that  predicate  involving  a  determination  tin 
■cendmg  the  subject.     This  X  we  have  found  to  be  the ' 
r    °™f;f  P««=«P«on.  Bpace  and  time.     We  ai.  now 

ihelt  r'n'"'  "  "^"^  'y"*^''^  chai^cte  of  aU 
mttiematical  judgments.  It  must  be  observed,  however 
J^^  such  judgments  by  their  very  nature  have' a  iS 
Mge  As  based  upon  perception,  they  have  no  meaning, 
loept  m  relation  to  objects  of  our  sensMe  ex^rien  e  if 
her  words   we  must  not  suppose  that  we  h^e  T^t/fied 

«My  to  aU  possible  objects  of  experience. 
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1.   General  Logic. 

40  When  Kant  passes  from  Transcendental  Aesthetic  to 
Transcendental  Logic,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  modify  anil 
supplement  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  former.  The 
problem  of  philosophy,  as  he  states  it  in  the  Introduction, 
section  6,  is,  to  answer  the  question :  How  are  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  This  question,  as  he  further 
pointed  out,  divides  up  into  two:  (1)  How  is  pure 
mathematics  possible  ?  and  (2)  how  is  pure  physics 
possible  ?  The  Transcendental  Aesthetic  purports  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  first  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  deals 
with  a  somewhat  wider  problem ;  for,  in  maintaining  that 
space  and  time  are  a  priori  forms  of  perception,  Kant  is  led 
,  to  point  out  that  as  such  they  are  also  the  conditions  of  all 
sensible  perception  as  well  as  of  all  pure  perception.  When 
he  now  passes  to  the  second  part  of  his  task,  the  prolilem 
which  has  thus  been  widened  is  the  one  with  which  he 
is  really  occupied.  The  Transcendental  Ixigic,  or  rather  the 
first  part  of  it,  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  ought  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  question.  How  is  pure  physics  possible? 
that  is,  according  to  Kant's  first  statement  of  the  prolilem. 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  justification  of  the  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments  constituting  the  content  of  pure 
physics.  Kant,  however,  finds  that  the  answer  to  the  one 
problem  really  involves  an  answer  to  the  other,  and  indeed 
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their  .^,iu.z  t  :Ztiz  1  "b.:r'  "^  "'-'•'^'^  ^" 

are  the  a  priori  forma  „f  IJ  .  experience,  just  as 

hand  in  the^aTplicatTon  /  P"'?''"°"'  "^'^^  °°  *«  o'her 
objective  Z^'%TZr^^Z\^:'"^\^^i^^^  they  have 

and  understandhrwhlcT  Irrrh  °"'"'^^'  ""^'•^'"'^ 
common  root  unhLn  t  „s  a  "d  ?hatTv  tt"'  'T  " 
«re  given,  by  the  other  they  are  thoufiht  M  hr.'  '""'' 
of  the  Transcendental  Logic  he  repeats  thi»  ''t.'^^^inning 
another  form  savini?  fh»t  11  ^  "  distmttion  in 

'-  which  wre'dg':„i^v;v^Thf^rr"r 
-nding/wM:!:  has\r';; :  tKith^  ^'^  ;r- 

'peaks  as  if  the  sensibility  were  of  i  elH.^ffi  '""''  •""'" 
us  the  knowledge  of  indi^dual  nV;»  .  .  "'"'  '"  ^^« 
toting  from  these  Len  1  ?  ^  '  "'"'  ^  '^  *°"g'>t. 
But,  a?  we  find  In  Z  ''  ^r'''^^'^  '°  '^'"^^  t^L 

^    th»rL  K  '^"■nption  on  which  it  pro- 

-=rh£i;i?-"-"„n  ^,:; 
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which  Kant  has  to  correct.  (1)  He  has  spoken  of 
space  and  time  as  if  they  were  pure  perceptions,  whereas 
his  argument  only  shows  that  they  are  pure  forms  of 
perception.  A  pure  form  of  perception  is  simply  a  capacity 
of  ordering  sensible  impressions  in  certain  fixed  ways,  and 
this  capacity  can  yield  us  the  knowledge  of  objects  only 
when  it  is  actualized  or  determined.  The  pure  forms 
of  perception,  even  in  combination  with  the  impressions  of 
sense,  will  not  yield  the  knowledge  of  objects  unless  there 
is  some  unity  in  the  object.  But  unity,  in  so  far  as  it 
exists  for  knowledge,  involves  the  faculty  of  combinini; 
sensible  elements  into  a  whole.  Suppose,  now,  that  tht' 
elements  to  be  combined  are  determinations  of  space  or 
time:  in  that  case  we  shall  be  dealing  with  what  K,>  ,t 
would  call  a  pure  perception.  But  there  is  no  consciousness 
of  an  object  of  this  kind  unless  there  is  unity  or  combina- 
tion of  its  parts.  In  the  Aesthetic  Kant  speaks  as  if 
nothing  were  required  to  explain  the  knowledge,  say,  of  a 
line  exespt  the  pure  form  of  space ;  in  reality,  however,  the 
pure  (orm  of  space  becomes  a  line  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
determined  in  this  specific  way.  The  line,  in  other  words, 
must  bo  produced  or  drawn,  either  in  fact  or  in  imagination. 
But,  as  Kant  shows  in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  the 
successive  production  of  the  parts  of  the  line  does  not  give 
the  consciousness  of  a  line,  unless  the  parts  are  held 
together  by  the  mind  and  combined  into  a  whole.  Now, 
perception  cannot  combine.  Combination  or  synthesis  is 
the  work  of  the  understanding, — ^in  this  case  the  work  of 
the  understanding  as  opei-ating  in  an  unconscious  or 
unreflective  way.  When  it  so  operates  Kant  calls  it  the 
productive  imagination.  But  the  productive  imagination 
is  really  thoi'.ght  operating  directly  in  relation  to  the 
sensible.  Thivt  this  is  Kant's  view  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
stated  in  B  151  note: 

"Space  viewed  as  an  object  (as  it  actually  is  and  must  be  in 
geometry)  contains  more  tU.n  the  mere  form  of  perception,  viz.,  the 
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eombination  of  the  manifold  ac  printed  under  the  form  of  «n,ibiHt, 

presented  u    perceptions,  the  unity    of   fhi.  ?    ^  ° 

belongs    to    snace   an,)    ^iZ         a  "   >"""   perception 

undeLndinR!^  ""    """*   "°'    "^   ""'  ^•'"P"''-  <"   the 

Space  and  time,  then,  when  they  are  regarded  as  ner 
Znn  'V""'k  ^^'°"  °^  the^unders'nd^; 
.T1.T      •  *""  "''''"'""  'f""'  «'e  have  80  far  to 

correct  the  view  of  the  Aesthetic  as  to  deny  that  the,^  t 
any  knowledge  of  a  mathematical  object  without  the 
spontaneous   activity    of   the   understanding,  though    that 

Thought,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  action  on 
S  Y'^^"PP°=^''  -«"  i°  Pe«=eption.     The  resu  t  of  ite 

?  >  »  f  V  '  •^°"««t«<'  8y«tem  of  perceptions.  He7e 
2)  a  further  action  of  thought  is  required  in  the  exj^na! 
ton   of   experience.     Prior   to   this   higher   form    of   the 

rS  ttr' Vr  "^  ^^P'^  ^  eon'tinuous^onlus! 
nm  of   miages,  which  require   to    be   discriminated    and 

eipenence.     It   is    through   this    same  activity   that   the 

0  objects,  becomes  known.     Anterior  to  this  activity  of 

he  understanding  we  can  at  the  most  account  on7y  for 

conscionsness  of  self  which  accompanies  each  mode  o 

nseiousness,   not   for    the   consciousness   of   self  T  the 

universal  form  of  self-activity. 
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404      In  leading  up  to  his  own  doctrine  of  knowledge  Kant 

starts   from    the   ordinary   opposition    of    perception   and 

thought,  but   he    has   in   his   mind    the   new   distinction 

between  these  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  light  in  u 

detinite  form.     Sensibility,  whatever  view  we  take  of  it, 

belongs  to  the  receptive  side  of  the  mind ;  in  other  wonis, 

the  impressions  of  sense  are  not  produced  by  the  mind,  Imt 

lare   the   manner   in    which   it   is    affected   by   things   in 

themselves.     Thought,  on   the  other   hand,  whether  it  is 

the  analytic  activity  of  thought  as  working  with  abstract 

conceptions   or   the    synthetic   activity  as   combining  the 

elements  of  perception  into  unity,  always  is  a  spontaneity 

Now,  since  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  must  be  receptive 

in  relation  to  things  in   themselves,  it  follows   that  our 

thought,   spontaneous   as   it    is,   can    never   produce   real 

objects,  but  can  only  constitute  such  objects  as  belong  to 

that  phenomenal  knowledge  of  which  alone  we  are  capable. 

Thought,  therefore,  in  either  of  its  modes,  must  obviously 

be  a  form  which  is  applied  in  relation  to  a  given  sensible 

matter.     Where    no    sensible    manifold    is    given,    either 

in  the  way  of  particular  impressions  of  sense  or  in  the 

form    of    pure    spacial    or    temporal    determinations,   it 

cannot   of    itself   constitute    a   real   objective   knowledge. 

Accordingly  Kant  declares  that  "  thoughts  without  content 

are  empty.'      This  means,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 

analytic  jur'gments  of  thought,  in  which  general  or  abstract 

conceptions  are  manipulated,  have  no  meaning  except  in 

reference  to  the  perception  of  individual  objects.     Thus,  if 

I  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  the  conception  mnn,  which  forms 

the  subject  of  the  judgment,  presupposes  and  refers  to  the 

individual  men  of  whom  I  have  had  or  may  have  sensible 

experience,  and  by  generalization  from  which  the  conception 

man    has   been    formed.     Here    the   predicate   mortcd  is 

already  involved  in  the  conception  man,  and  as  the  subject 

rests  upon  and  presupposes  perception,  we  must  say  that 

thought  in  itself  is  in  this  case  empty  or  formal.     Kant. 
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however,  hae  no  doubt  before  him  also  the  higher  forms 
il  ^^L:'  ''°"«''-  *"  ^^"=''  'he  mini      to"; 

:r;Li«Tut  rsi  tr:ST.!tr'  ?- 

of  obiectH  «ort»i„    „  *^        '"^  determmation 

-ir^t:;-r:^„r^^s-;:5^«^-- 

CZ  lanin7and"'"'r"-     "^""''   ^"'^  -"-P'-- 
":      ,.  meaning   and    apphoation   only   when   imams   nf 

^roeptionareeuppUed  to  thought,  which  it  then  SiJs 

»  objects  of  experience.     There  is  still  another  se^efn 

^ch    "thoughts    without    content    are    empty"     j't 

^use   the   understanding,   in    the    higher   fom   of    iL 

'ery  nature  they  contain  no  sensible  element  whatever 
Wkdge,  then,  setting  aside  in  the  meantime  the  S 

M  perception.     Now.  m  the  Aesthetic  the  sensibility  was 
iLCtT^   -niUarly  we  must  now  isokrthe 

-eoTioi-Strritatr^il^^^^^ 
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method  of  thought,  bo  far  as  thought  is  employed  in  its 
ordinary  operations.  Hence,  though  in  the  next  paragraph 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  transcendental  logic,  he  does  not  set 
aside  the  traditional  logic.  This  traditional  or  general 
logic  is  either  pure  or  applied ;  but,  since  Kant  is  seeking 
to  discover  the  pure  constitutive  forms  of  thought,  he  dwells 
only  on  pure  general  logic.  This  pure  general  logic,  formal 
logic  or  syllogistic  logic  (whichever  term  we  use),  has  two 
characteristics :  (1)  It  abstract*  from  all  content  of 
thought,  dealing  only  with  the  pure  form  of  thought,  and 
(2)  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  or,  more  particularly, 
it  borrows  nothing  from  psychology.  (1)  As  to  the  formst 
point,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  (a)  conception, 
(6)  judgment,  (c)  reasoning.  A  eoruKjiHon  is  regarded  as 
an  abstract  or  general  idea,  formed  by  a  comparison  of  s 
number  of  particular  instances  given  in  perception.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Aesthetic,  such  a  conception 
contains  a  certain  limited  number  of  marks,  which 
constitute  what  is  called  by  logicians  the  "  intension  "  or 
"comprehension"  or  "connotation"  of  the  term.  Formal 
logic  asserts  that  conceptions  are  more  or  less  general 
according  as  they  contain  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
marks.  Thus,  the  intension  or  connotation  of  the  term 
"  Englishman  "  is  greater  than  the  intension  or  connotation 
of  the  term  "man,"  because  it  contains  a  greater  number  of 
marks,  viz.,  all  those  common  to  mankind  with  those  peculiar 
to  Englishman  in  addition.  Formal  logic  also  speaks  of 
the  "extension"  of  a  conception,  by  which  is  meant  the 
number  of  individuals  to  which  the  conception  is  applicable; 
and  it  claims  that  the  extension  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
intension.  Thus  the  term  "man"  is  greater  in  extension 
than  the  term  "  Enghshman,"  because  it  includes  all  men, 
not  a  limited  number.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  term 
"  man "  is  less  in  intension  than  the  term  "  Englishman," 
because  it  contains  fewer  marks  or  attributes.  ThiJ 
characterization  of  conception  is  what  is  meant  by  its  /om 
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ratio  to  each  other      J„  thT  .  '   **  '"   '"^s"* 

the  other     Thus  ^  'u     "   "*"°^   "■•   denied,   of 

vegetable"  The«,  tw,^  >  •""'S"'*"''  "Man  is  not  a 
Ted  the  affirrativIandT'"  *"■  *^«  "'  ""at  is 
formal  logic  E«thaTi  •  "f^""^"  •'"•*8»e'".  and 
.ffirmativl  or  neZvlr'^  •'"''«"?'  """  **  ^''her 
,  (-ticularsubjecttt^dicat^inr:;  "''"'°"'  "'''"  '^« 
judgment  comes  undert  rl  that'S'"'  '"7^-  "''^ 
it  is  negative      Then  thn  Th    'i      *,  !       "  ""'  afflnnative 

bss:-af--^5.«:rriirs 
-.tiorTaTh- rrr  :^:t:zsrt:^ 

I  "■™  *e  may  form  the  syllogism:  ™- 

Ml  men,  are  mortal. 
Socrates  is  a  man. 
Therefore,  Socrates  is  mortal. 

i*i'lJ  «»«1.«1  "i°  ^^J».»~.  l»i^  .l~4i 
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trv«-  iTiii  univenal  type,  then,  is  the  form  of  the  •yllogism. 
(2)  As  to  the  second  characteristic  of  general  logic,  since 
it  is  "  pure,"  or  deals  only  with  the  "  form "  of  thought, 
it  has  no  empirical  principles.  Sometimes  in  logical 
treatises  there  is  introduced  a  discussion  on  the  relatiun 
of  thought  to  the  various  other  faculties  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  discussion,  in  Kant's  view,  does  not  belong 
properly  to  logic  but  to  psychology.  Nothing  is  to  !« 
learned  from  a  consideration  of  jMiychological  prinoiplen, 
because  logic  is  a  demonstrative  science,  and  as  such  iti 
principlee  are  determined  entirely  o  priori. 


i«|,i 


in 


i 


2.  Transcendental  Logic. 

4S  a  Kant  has  introduced  the  reference  to  general  or  foimal 
logic  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  understanding  of  Transcendental  Logic,  with 
which  alone  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason  properly  has  to 
do.  Comparing  these  two  logics,  it  is  found  that  they 
agree  in  dealing  with  the  form  of  thought,  and  therefore 
with  that  which  is  a  priori.  But,  while  formal  higic 
determines  nothing  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  objects,  since 
it  abstracts  entirely  from  all  content,  transcendental  logic, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  does  not  abstract  from  all  content  of 
'  knowledge,  but  only  from  empirical  content.  In  considering 
the  character  of  perception  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic, 
we  found  that  there  are  pure  perceptions,  or  rather  pure 
forms  of  perception,  which  are  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  perception  of  objects.  We  also  found  that,  Ijeaides 
the  pure  forms  of  perception,  viz.,  space  and  time,  there 
are  empirical  perceptions,  which  imply  a  sensible  element 
Now,  we  may  expect  that  in  the  Transcendental  Logic 
there  will  be  a  similar  distinction  between  the  pure  and 
the  empirical  thought  of  objects.  The  pure  thought  of 
objects  will  consist,  if  such  a  pure  thought  existe,  in 
j  the  forms  of  thought   which   belong   to  the  character  of 
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-  Z  fonn      ,  "^  <»n»tit«tion  of  our  ^.niibility.     And 

^r^Ptiln^lrr'"'''^"*  ""'  "  -P^  condition,  of 
reroeption,  ao  the  forms  of  thoiwht  will  1.^  m„  • 

condition,  of  «U  our  experienoe  of  ob  el    ^    LftheT 

not   aUtract   from    all    content   of   knowledge,    but  on  y 
from  lb)   empirical  content.     This   loaio   will   Hiffl  , 

ri;°^: j :: '  m-  •"-•'  ■-''«'  -ti:  -dSt^"^ 

,iiL  ?'  '  "''"   «"'«  «°   explanation  of  the  ik^m- 

iaU  tether  T"'""  ^"'«'"^"'«'  ""-l  '"us  indiSy 
Mc   o^K  t  u  ^"'^.'°''  "^  '='P«"'""=«'   "''"^^^  formal 

"    if?^'  ""*"■  "*"  "'«™  «  a  ™«1  branch  of  philoeoohv 
•now  how   the   pure  forma  of  thought,  or-since  thoucrhf 

LT™1  If  .K  ^7^  J^dgn^ents.  If  there  are  such 
pure  forms  of  thought,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
tor   a  pnon    synthetic    judgments   of   experience      But 

we  must   expect   that   the   pure   forms   of   thought    wil 

possible  objects  of  sensible  experience.     Beyond  the  sphere 

wH^rrtr  '?r  '"""^  <>f  thou^h,o.asta" 

rierwards  calls  them,  Ideas,  do    not  enable  us  to  detPr 

tITdo  not  1      u^  transcending  sensible  experience, 

*ey  do  not  supply  the  complementary  element  of  sense 

ptl™ r/.^'^r^^  "^  °'^J-'«  -  -POBB^blTe 
nwT.H         ";;?'?'■    "'   '**«?°"««'    wheVthev    are 

Sht   to  t.        ."^iT'   "^   "*°"8''''   '^hen  they  are 
•ought   to   be      xtended    beyond    experience,   are    termed 
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IdeoB  of  the  «w*m.  In  drawing  thU  diitinoUon  between 
undentanding  and  reason  Kant  doe.  not  mean  to  unply 
Tt  thTre  L  two  kind,  or  facultie.  of  thought,  but 
only  that  there  are  two  mode,  of  applicatwn  of  the  wn..' 
function.  Under.tanding  and  reawn  are  name,  for 
the  one  intelligence;  the  diatinction  between  them  being 
merely,  that  under.tanding  U  the  intelligence  viewed  m 
constitutive  of  object,  for  which  the  «>n.ible  dement  u 
.uppUed  by  perception,  while  reawn  i.  the  iiame  mtelh- 
genw.  when  no  .uoh  wnsible  element  i.  supplied  to  it. 

3.  Divmtm  of  Omeral  Logic  into  Analytic  and  Dialtctk. 
43  a      There  are  two  division,  of  general  or  formal  logic,  viz., 
Analytic   and   Dialectic.     The   first  part  sunply  conta.n, 
the    rules    of    the    formal    validity    of    judgments    and 
syUogism,  pointing  out  especially  those  forms  "'  '«»°""'^ 
which  are  vaUd,  t.e.,   which   hold  true  on  condition   tha 
their    content  i.   true.     In    acco.'.;T.ce    «.tu    its    general 
character    formal    logic    d<.s    not    »'««-P\  t°J«'«™": 
whether   the   content   is    true    or    not   but  ."""lyJ^J' 
down  the   rules  which  enable  us   to   determine,   from  an 
inspection  of  the  mere  form  of  thought,  whether  it  is  or 
is   not    logically   valid.     But.    though    this    is   the   only 
legitimate  use  of  formal  logic,  its  results  a:-e  so  undeniab  e 
that  there  i.  a  strong  temptation  to  extend  '*  beyond  .tt 
legitimate  sphere;  in  other  words,  to  assum|_  that  logica 
Zmy  is  equivalent  to  objective    tnith.     Thus,  we  find 
Aristotle  and    his    scholastic    followers    argumg    that   the 
circle  is  the  most  perfect  geometrical  form,  and  proceed- 
ing,   by    help    of    the    principle    that    nature    is   alw  y 
aiiing  at  the  perfect,   to  maintain  that  the  orbit  of  th 
planete   is    circular.     Here   what   is   merely   a  canon  o 
judgment  is  illegitimately  employed  as  a  supposed  orga^ 
of  objective  truth,  and  it  is  to  this  misuse  of  formal  logic 
that  the  name  Dialectic  is  given. 
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4.  Diviaion  of  Trarutctniei^ai  Logic  into  Analytic 
and  IHaUctie. 

*  There  is  in  Transoendental  Logic  a  liinilar  diatinotion  to 
th*t  which  is  mode  in  Fomul  Logic,  viz.,  the  distinotion 
between  Analytic  and  Dialectic.  Transcendental  Logic 
directs  its  attention  entirely  to  the  understanding,  just 
as  Transcendental  Aesthetic  concentrates  its  attention  upon 
the  sensibility.  The  former,  therefore,  has  to  uo  with  the 
pure  element  of  knowledge,  or  the  pure  o  priori  form  of  the 
understanding,  assuming  that  tliere  ia  such  a  form.  "  That 
part  of  Transcendental  Logic,"  says  Kant,  "  which  sets 
forth  the  pure  element  in  knowledge  that  belongs  to 
understanding,  and  the  principles  witliout  which  no  object 
whatever  can  be  thought,  is  Transcendental  Analytic." 
The  distinction  here  referred  to  is  that  between  the  pure 
conceptions  or  Ideas  and  the  pure  principles  of  knowledge, 
meaning  by  the  latter  the  application  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions or  Ideas  in  the  constitution  or  regulation  of  the 
sensible.  This  pure  element,  the.;,  includes  at  once  the 
pure  conceptions  or  categories  of  the  understanding  and 
the  pure  Ideas  of  reason,  and  the  principles  referred  to 
are  either  what  Kant  afterwards  calls  the  principles  of 
pure  understanding  or  the  regulative  principles  of  reason. 
The  principles  of  pure  understanding  exhibit  the  universal 
and  necessary  woys  in  which  the  sensible  objects  of  experi- 
ence are  constituted,  while  the  principles  of  reason  only 
show  us  the  way  in  which  objects  of  experience  are 
regulated.  We  thus  reach  the  conception  of  a  logic  which 
treats  of  the  pure  conceptions  and  Ideas  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  application  of  these  in  the  constitution  and  regula- 
tion of  experience.  This  logic,  unlike  purely  formal  lof:i ;, 
is  a  logic  of  truth,  in  this  sense  that  it  tells  us  what  -'3 
the  necessary  conditions  under  which  only  we  can  have  any 
experience  of  objects,  i.e.,  of  a  connected  system  of  experi- 
ence.    But,  just  as  we  found  that  there  was  a  tendency 
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in  fonnal  logic  to  employ  the  pure  form  of  thought  as  an 
organon  of  truth,  so  here  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
assume  that  pure  conceptions  or  Ideas  may  be  employed 
by  the  intelligence  in  the  determination  of  objects,  even 
when  no  sensible  element  is  supplied  to  it.  In  this  way, 
in  the  case  of  the  Ideas  of  reason,  what  is  merely  a  canon 
for  the  criticism  of  the  understanding  in  its  empiribal  use 
is  supposed  to  be  an  organon  that  may  be  employed 
universally  and  without  restriction.  In  other  words, 
because  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  are  possible  from 
the  combination  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  understanding 
with  given  elements  of  the  sensibility,  it  is  assumed  that 
pure  Ideas,  by  themselves  and  without  any  elements  of 
sensibility,  are  competent  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  non- 
sensible  realities.  The  second  part  of  Transcendental 
Logic,  viz..  Dialectic,  has  therefore  as  its  object,  not  the 
production  of  such  illusions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
exposure  of  the  groundless  pretensions  of  reason  to  the 
discovery  and  extension  of  knowledge  through  purely 
transcendental  principles,  ie.,  through  the  extension  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  understanding  beyond  their  legitimate 
sphere  of  sensible  experience. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTIC. 
BOOK  I._ANALYTIC  OF  CONCEPTIONS. 

ChAPTKH    L-GmBING-THREAI,    FOR   THE    DISCOVERY    0. 
THE  CaTKGOKIES. 

u«i,  proDiem   of  Transcendental  Analvtio  will    i^  * 

"ler  Kant  had  convinced    himself  th.r.r.  P^^"- 

WceBsarv    on   H,a   ..         .         possibly   be    universal    and 
«»»««y.  on  the  assumption   that  it  is  a  generalization 
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from  experience.  Kant,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  proceeded 
to  uk,  whether  there  are  not  other  principles  besii'.es 
causality,  which  have  the  same  character  of  uriversulity 
and  necessity.  Thus  he  was  led  to  generalize  the  problem 
of  Hume,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  enquire  how  nuiiy 
a  priori  principles  there  are.  In  this  difficulty  he 
remembered  that  Aristotle  had  given  a  list  of  categories, 
i.e.,  of  certain  universal  ways  in  which  the  mind  judges, 
and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  ask  whether  any  light  ecmld 
be  thrown  on  the  problem  of  the  discovery  of  the  |niie 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  by  an  examination  of  the 
categories  enumerated  by  Aristotle.  Now,  the  categuries 
of  Aristotle  are  sithatance,  quality,  qvuntity,  relation,  plarj. 
time,  situation,  condition,  action,  passion.  It  is,  however, 
evident  on  the  surface,  that  place,  time,  and  sittmtion  are 
not  categories  at  all,  in  Kant's  sense  of  the  term,  i.f,,  tliey 
are  not  pure  forms  of  thought,  but,  as  the  Aesthetic  has 
shown,  forms  of  perception.  These  three,  then,  must  al 
once  be  set  aside.  Moreover,  action  and  passion  are  not 
pure  forms  of  conception,  but  are  obviously  special  applica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  causality.  Condition,  again,  i.s  not 
so  much  a  category  as  a  characteristic  of  all  fonus  of 
thought.  There  remain  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and 
relation.  To  these  must  obviously  be  added  causaliti/,  the 
special  conception  which  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  Hume.  If  these  categories  are  to  be  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  logical  complexity,  it  is  plaiu  that  j 
mbstance  must  come  after  quantity,  quality,  and  relutiM, 
and  must  be  associated  with  causality.  This  gave  Kant  I 
his  starting  point,  and  accordingly  he  begins  with  quanlilii, 
quality,  and  relation ;  but  he  places  suistence  and  caumlitj 
under  the  head  of  relaiion,  adding  to  these  the  categorj 
of  reciprocity.  After  further  reflection  he  added  a  fourth 
heading,  viz.,  modality.  To  understand  how  he  was  leJ 
to  add  modality,  and  to  arrange  his  categories  in  the  I 
Older   in   which   they   appear,  we   must   remember  that, 
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derived    from    «     1  c   t  ■  ^  ^^  niaiiita nis,  is 

invariably  judgment.  ,.e.,  it   is   8om«  t  J^      sj  .thet.c,    ib 
unity  by  theSont;neo;;Uv:t7o/rugh1.  ""^"'""'^ 

^""'^  1.-7%.  Zo^,-.«;   Vse  0/  mulerstanding. 
<     What,  then,  is  the  character  of  thought  in  sn  f„r  =    ■.  • 
exercised   in    the  forn>ation  of  analyti   jud'elT  %'! 
we  have  seen  above,  understanding  Is,  nSTe^   a  no 
sensuous  faculty  of   knowledge-    that   i,  T        ^'  "" 

^5  Which  does  not  sn^^.^^JLl:!!:  ^ 

^-it.  Of  u/de^taUr^rr  it  f  ot*'';:rcTpr  r: 
f.worbrZns^or:te;i.%r^^^^^^ 

process  Of  knowl^,e.     ft  o^ZlZ^^ZyZiTXT^ 

id  rh^rfu^rTtS^ttT  r^^  ^  --^^'^- 

with  each  other  orit  Iv^*^  "'°"'°'  conceptions 
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Sedicm  IL— 9.  The  Logical  Function  of  UndirJanding 
in  Judgment. 

48  a      The  essential  activity  of  understanding  consists  in  judg- 
ment.    If,  therefore,  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  act  of 
judgment,  considered  purely  by  itself,  we  shall  be  able  to 
discover  what  are  the  various  functions  of  judgment  in  so 
far  as  judgment  is  analytic.     As  these  functions  have  already 
been  set  forth  by  formal  logic,  we  can  take  its  results,  and, 
starting  from  them,  proceed  in  our  task  of  deriving  from 
them  the  functions  of  judgment  implied  in  the  synthetic 
judgments.     Kant's  principle  here  is,  that  understanding, 
as  the  faculty   of  judgment,  must  have   a   certain    fixed 
constitution,  and  that,  just  as  we  cannot  have  any  peroeptioii 
irrespective  of  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  so  we  can  have 
no  thought  of  objects  irrespective  of  the  fundamental  forms 
of  the  understanding.     In  the  various  functions  of  formal 
judgment  we  shall  therefore  be  able  to  detect  the  various 
functions  of  synthetic  judgments.     The  difference  between 
them  will  consist,  not  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
understanding,  but  in  the  kind  of  material  which  the  under- 
standing employs.     In  the  case  of  analytic  judgments  the 
materials  are  abstract  conceptions,  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
judgments  the  materials  are  sensible  elements;    but  the 
manner  in  which  thought  operates  with  this  varying  material 
is  necessarily  the  same,  because  the  understanding  cannot 
divest  itself  of  it«  fundamental  constitution. 

Here  then  are  the  functions  of  judgment ;— (1)  Formal 
logicians  divide  judgments  into  universal  and  partiadar. 
Thus,  "  All  men  are  mortal "  is  a  universal  judgment,  t.*., 
the  quantity  of  the  subject  is  taken  universally  or  as  a 
whole,  and  the  predicate  "  mortal  "  is  asserted  to  apply  to 
every  member  of  that  whola  Again, "  Some  men  are  wise  "^ 
is  a  particular  judgment,  because  the  subject,  "Some  men" 
is  not  co-extensive  with  the  whole  class  "  man."  To  these 
two  forms  of  judgment,  the  universal  and  particular,  Kant 
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adds  the  nngtUar  judgment  Formal  logic  does  not  make 
this  distinction,  but  argues  that  such  a  judgment  as  "  Socrates 
is  a  man"  does  not  differ  in  form  from  the  universal 
judgment;  since,  though  the  judgment  has  reference  to  a 
single  individual,  that  individual  is  taken  as  a  whole  or 
universally.  Why,  then,  does  Kant  add  this  form  of  judg- 
ment ?  He  tells  us  that  his  reason  for  doing  so  is  that, 
though  in  formal  logic  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
the  singular  from  the  universal  judgment,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  function  of  thought  applied  in  relation  to 
real  constitutive  judgments,  it  is  necessary  to  make  this 
distinction,  and  to  set  down  the  singular  judgment  as  a 
form  by  itself.  What  this  means  is  simply,  that  Kant  is 
not  able  to  derive  his  categories  from  the  abstract  form  of 
the  analytic  judgment,  but  has  to  modify  formal  logic  in 
anticipation  of  its  requirements  for  transcendental  login. 
(2)  (Quality.  A  similar  remark  applies  in  the  case  of 
quality.  Formal  logic  distinguishes  judgments  as  to  quality 
into  affirmative  and  negative,  and  indeed  as  Kant  himself  says 
(Extracts,  p.  53),  in  formal  logic  all  a  priori  division  must  be 
by  dichotomy.  The  infinite  judgment  he  adds,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  which  led  him  to  add  the  singular  judgment : 
it  is  required  in  anticipation  of  his  subsequent  derivation 
from  it  of  the  category  of  limitetion.  The  infinite  judgment 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  proposition,  "  The  soul  is  not 
mortal,"  which  may  also  be  put  in  the  affirmative  form, 
"  The  soul  is  immortal."  Here  "  the  soul "  is  not  only 
denied  to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  morted  things,"  but  it  is 
affirmed  to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  immortal  things."  The 
characteristic,  then,  of  an  infinite  judgment  is  that  it  at 
once  excludes  from  a  given  class  and  thereby  includes  in 
the  opposite  class.  (3)  Selation.  Formal  logic  distinguishes 
the  categorical,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  judgments  ■  » 
that  Kant  here  foimd  ready  to  his  hand  all  that  was 
required  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  three  corresponding 
categories.     (4)  Modality.     The  same  remark  applies  in  the 
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case  of  modality,  with  its  subdivision  of  problematic,  agaertnric 
and  apodictic  judgments. 

Section  III. — 10.   The  Pure  Conceptions  of  Understandmi 
or  Categories. 

49  n      Formal  logic  abstracts  from  all  content,  for   it   deals 
purely  with  th?  forms  of  analytic  thought.     Transcendental 
logic  abstracts  from  all  empirical  content,  but  not  from  the 
content  of  pure  perception.     This   content,  as    has    been 
shown  in  the  Transcendental    Aesthetic,  consists    of   tlie 
determinations  of  space  and  time;  and  Kant  seems  to  say 
.  here  that  such  determinations  are  so  presented  to  thought 
that  thought  proceeds  to  bring  them  to  conceptions,  for  he 
speaks  of  Transcendental  logic  as  having  "  lying  before  it  a 
complex  of  a  priori  sensibility."     It  has,  however,  to  be 
added,  that  thought  cannot  directly  operate  with  the  deter- 
minations of  space  and   time,  until  these  determinations 
have  been  in  some  way  combined  and  prepared  for  it.     It 
is  true  that  in   the  Transcendental  Aesthetic   Kant  has 
spoken  as  if  nothing  more  were  required  to  explain  the 
a  priori   synthetic   judgments   of   mathematics   than  the 
consideration  that  space  and  time  are  the  a  priori  forms  oi 
all  perception,  or  all  sensible  experience;   that  is  to  say, 
he  htis  there  spoken  as  if  individual  objects,  as  existing  in 
space  and  time,  were  revealed  purely  through  perceptioa 
But  the  doctrine  which  he  now  wishes  to  establish  is,  that 
the  perception  of  individual  objects  involves  a  certain  mode 
of  synthesis ;  that  is,  it  involves  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  mind.     Hence  ho  tells  us  here  that  "  the  complex 
content  of  pure  perception  must  first  be  surveyed,  taken  up 
into  thought  and  combined,  before  there  can  be  any  know- 
ledge."    Now,  this  can  only  mean  that  even  the  imagination 
of  individual  objects,  or  of  specific  determinations  of  space 
and  time,  implies  the  spontaneity  of  thought.     Kant,  in 
fact,  is  here  suggesting  what  he  expressly  says   in  the  j 
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,  .[tenearda  dcvelope/i„to  a  eo  "pS^Zry'^Left  rtUle 
:  of     the  schematism  of  the  understanding/'  *'"' 

I  knScSr;>!'r''   "  ''^°*^'   ■"   *«  'edition   of   any 
I  unowledge  whatever,  no  matter  whethpr  fK.f   1        ,   ,' 

has  to  do  with  so^aUed   senile   ottts  or   ^.T  ^  "" 
perceptions.     If   wb   a™   ^„  r  ""J^cts  or   with    pure 

,  t'Te  aUesis  "   Tur^tf  wL^  ifTe  "^'TT' 

wiO,   sensible  objects,  th^  synir  is   j;^  'S 

I  further  points  out  thaf  tho  „     1  ^-         '"W'"eal.     Kant 

knowled.;.  '°   ''''^°^^'"    '^«    '">«   secret    of 


I  Here  thought  operates  Hindi  vt.7        "' /*^    productive, 
whether  those  elements  are  emJinX^pL      QiS   ""'t^' 

PerT^S^^tr -r  ^'^   •-"  -'^Seted^tn^S 

|con.titutSl,f"oLt  rknTrf"^  "P^"'^  ^    '»>« 
liynthesis  of  fi  ■  J^owledge;    and    hence    the 

lC«rt  t  ™'*°'''''>"  ha«.  m  Kanfs  words,  to  be 

I  brought  to  conceptions,"  i.e..  ha«  to  be  converted  i;trthe 
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express  determination  of  the  images  of  peroeption  as  pre- 
supposing pure  conceptions  of  tlie  understanding,  thu  being 
the  condition  of  the  system  of  experience. 
606      If  we  look  at  the  pure  synthesis  of  thought  in  its  most 
general  aspect,  we  can  see  that  it  rests  upon  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding     Thus,  if  we  are  operatni^ 
with  the  pure  elements  of  perception,  as  already  determined 
by  the  synthesis  of  imagination,  in  the  manner  in  which 
arithmetic  operates  with  them,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
presuppose  a  certain  conception  as  the  form  under  which 
the    concrete    element    supplied     to     the    understanding 
operates.     Arithmetic  is  based    upon  some  conception,- 
ordinarily  upon  the  conception  of  the  decade— but  whatever 
the  conception  may   be,  it   is  impossible   to  construct  a 
science  of  arithmetic  without  referring  the  pure  elements 
of  number,  the  pure  units,  to  a  conception  of  some  kmJ. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
thought  operates  with  the  material  suppUed  to  it  in  the 
productive  imagination. 
60.      Transcendental  Logic  has  to  show  how  the  pure  synthesis 
of   imagination   is  "brought   to  conceptions."     There  are 
three  elements  employed,  as  Kant  points  out.     (1)  There 
is  the  complex  content  of  pure  perception,  which  we  must 
now  regard  as  an  unconnected  manifold,  or  mere  multi- 
pUcity,  that  is  not  in  itself  even  an  object  of  perception  or 
imagination;    (2)  the   element   suppUed    by   imagination, 
which    unites   into    one   view   what    previously    was   the 
unconnected   manifold   of    pure   perception ;   and   (3)  the 
element   supplied    by    the    understanding,   U,   the    pure 
conceptions  which  reduce  the  blind  or  unconscious  unity 
of  imagination  to  the  explicit  unity  of  the  understandmg. 
61a      Now,  Kant  has  to  show  that  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the   understanding  may  be  legitimately  derived   from  an 
examination  of  the  pure  forms  of  the  analytic  judgment. 
What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  analytic  judgment! 
It  operates  with  general  conceptions,  and  bringa  these  mto 
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relation  with  one  another,  either  in  a  judgment  or  in  a 
lyUogiam.     Here  Kant  has  in  his  mind  the  connection  of 
two  general  conceptions,  or  it  may  be  a  peiwption  and  a 
conception,  as  expressed   in   the  analytic  judgment.     The 
predicate  of  such  a  judgment  is  obtained  by  analysis  of  the 
lubject,  for  the  analytic  judgment  never  adds  anything  to 
what  is  already  known,  but  only  states  explicitly  what  is 
tacitly  implied  in  a  given  conception.     Thus  the  analytic 
judftnient  first  separates  a  certain  attribute  implied  in  a 
conception,   and    then    predicates   it    of    that   conception. 
Here  then   undoubtedly  understanding,  analytic  as  it   is, 
connects  together  or  combines  two  distinguishable  elements.' 
But  understanding  must  have  a  certain  fixed  constitution, 
«nd,  if  so,  the  very  same  mode  of  operation  of  the  under- 
standing will  be  implied  in   that  prior  synthesis,  which, 
as  we   have   already   seen,  all   analysis  presupposes.     In 
operating  with  abstract  conceptions,  as  understanding  does 
in  the  formation  of  analytic  judgments,  the  mind  necessarily 
employs    certain    principles    of    unity,    and    those    same 
priDCiples    it    employs    in    the    synthesis    of    perceptual 
elements  by  which  objects  of  perception  are  formed.     Thus 
the  very  same  acts  of  thought  which  are  employed  in  the 
determination  of  objects  of  perception  are  also  employed  in 
the  constitution  of  a  priori  synthetic  knowledge.     The  j)  le 
conceptions  of  understanding,  which  are  the  functions  of 
unity,   are   therefore    fitted    to   determine    the   universal 
character  of  objects  a  priori,  inasmuch  as   they  are   the 
necessary  functions  of  unity  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
very  constitution  of  the  understanding. 
I    Following  out  this  principle,  Kant  finds  that  there  is 
exactly    the   same   number   of    pure   conceptions   of    the 
understanding  as  there  are  functions  of  thought  in  analytic 
judgments.     It  must  be  so,  if  those  functions  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  understanding;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  thought 
eiaentially  consists  in  judgment,  and,  though  in  the  case 
of  analytic  judgments   we    are    operating   with   abstract 
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conceptions,  we  must  nevertheleBS  bring  into  pUy  those 
functions  without  which  we  cannot  judge  at  all.  Asauming 
that  formal  logic  has  correctly  speoiBed  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  understanding  is  employed  in  the  analytic 
judgment,  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  the  whole  of  the  pure 
conceptions  or  categories  from  the  table  of  judgments 
already  given  (Extracts,  p.  48). 

Tablk  of  Categories. 

61  c      (1)    Now,    under    the    head    of   quantity   formal   logic 
specifies    universal,    particular    and     singular    judgmente. 
(a)    In    such    a    judgment    as    "  Man    is    mortal,     the 
quantity    is   said    to   be    universal,  because  the   predicate 
"mortal"    is    affirmed    of    every    mei  >',  .<r    of     the    clasb 
"  man."     The  category  corresponding   '  .  this  subsumption 
of  all   individuals  under  one  conception  must  be  totalxty. 
No  doubt  the  universal  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a 
combination     of     perceptual    elements,    nevertheless    the 
function   of    thought    will    be    fundamentally    the   same. 
(ft)  A  partimlar  judgment,  such  as  "  Some  men  are  wise 
divides  up  the  abstract  conception  into  its  logical  parts,  and 
the  corresponding  category  will  therefore  be  a  numW  of 
separate    perceptual     elements    regarded    as    several    or 
manifold.     The   category    then    is  ph.ralUy.     (c)    In   the 
lingular  judgment,  such  as  "  Socratci  is  a  man,"  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  general  or  abstract  conception,  but  rather 
with  an  individual.     In  the  analytic  judgment  no  distmc- 
tion    is   made    between    the   singular   and    the   universal 
judgment,  because  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  subject 
without  qualification.     But,  argues  Kant,  the  function  of 
unity  presupposed  in  the  singular  judgment  must  be  made 
explicit  when  we  are  dealing  with   synthetic  judgments, 
because  here  we  have  to  see  the  object  in  the  making,  w  to 
speak.     Hence  the  function  of  thought  implied  in  this  form 
of  judgment  is  unity.     Taking  the  categories  in  the  reverse 
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order— probably  with  a  view  to  his  anbgequent  remark  that 
the  third  category  in  each  class  owes  its  origin  to  a  union 
of  the  second  with  the  first— Kant  enumerates  the  categories 
o(  ((uantity  as  u»%,  plurality  and  totality. 

(2)  lu  the  analytic  judgment,  qualitt/  has  three  forms,— 
tlie  Kffirmative,  the  negative  and  the  infinite  judgment. 
(«l  Now,  when  thought  in  synthetic,  and  is  therefore 
((instituting  perceptual  elements  into  objects,  it  seems 
ubvious  that  the  function  premipponed  in  the  attinnativo 
judgment  is  the  determination  of  an  object  of  perception 
as  a  renlit!/.  (*)  Similarly,  the  negative  judgment  must 
yield,  when  it  is  interpreted  from  the  synthetic  point  of 
view,  the  category  of  non-rmlity  or  negation.  Negation,  it 
niMst  1«  observed,  is  not  the  mere  alisence  of  reality,  but 
the  negation  of  a  certain  given  or  limited  reality,  (c)  Then, 
lastly,  the  infinite  judgment,  which  excludes  a  conception 
horn  one  sphere  and  puts  it  into  another,  yields  the 
category  of  limitation,  which  is  just  a  synthesis  of  reality 
and  negation. 

(3)  Eelation.~(a)  A  categorical  judgment  affirms 
directly  or  without,  limitation.  Now,  when  wo  are  dealing 
with  actual  objects  of  experience,  simple  or  unconditional 
predication  must  consist  in  attributing  properties  to  a 
substance:  hence  our  category  is  inherence  and  suhdstence. 
(J)  The  hypothetical  judgment  takes  the  form,  "  If  A  is  B, 
then  C  is  1)  " :  it  does  not  affirm  without  qualification,  but 
only  under  a  condition :  it  does  not  assert  that  C  is  D,  but 
only  that  if  A  is  B,  then  C  is  D.  Hence,  when  we'  are 
dealing  with  actual  objects  of  experience,  conditionality, 
or  th(!  dependence  of  one  element  upon  another,  must  take 
the  form  of  real  dependence  or  conditionality,  and  real 
dependence  or  conditionality  will  be  the  relation  of  cauM 
ml  effect,  (c)  In  the  disjunctive  judgment,  which  takes 
the  form  "A  is  either  B  or  C,"  we  have  a  whole  of 
conception,  together  with  subordinate  conceptions,  whi^h 
in   their    totaUty    constitute    the    whole.      For,   in     the 
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duiunctive  judgment,  "  A  ia  either  B  or  C,"  B  and  C  must 
exhaust  ali  tl.e  pomil.ilities  t  otherwise  the  dwjunctive 
judgment  would  not  be  valid.  When  this  pnnciple 
of  the  reciprocal  exclusiveness  of  two  conceptions  which 
together  conatituto  a  totality  is  applied  to  real  objects  ..( 
experience,  we  must  have  Ihi-  mutual  exclusion  an.i  jvt 
relation  of  real  8ul«tanoea,  and  this  i»  the  category  of 
commnnity  or  recijirocal  cnusatinn.  ,  ,    ■    , 

(4)  Modality.— (a)  The   first  form  of  the   modal  }wi-^- 
raent  is  the  problematic,  in  which  it  is  not  asserted  tluU 
"something  is,"  but  only  that  "something  may  either    « 
or    not    1)6."     Thus,    for    example,    we    might    have   the 
judgment,  "  Tlie  world  may  or  may  not  have  l«en  created.  " 
Now   when  this  principle  is  applied  to  jHrnsible  ob.ieets  ,.t 
experience,  we  get  the  categories  of  pomUhtfi  and  impu»- 
nbility      (b)  The    assertoric    judgment,    again,   asserts    a 
connection  of  ideas  without  any  limitation.     The  function 
of  thought  in  the  synthetic  judgment  will,  therefore,  Iw  the 
comprehension   of  a  real  object  of  experience  as  existing 
or  not  existing,  U.  as  an  actual  object  of  experience,  ni-  as 
one  that  has  no  actuality.     The  category,  then,  is  «..*«« 
and  lum-msiencc.     (c)  Lastly,  the  apodictic  judgment  asserts 
the   absolutely  necessary  connection  of    two  conceptions; 
that  is    its  principle  is  that  two  given  conceptions   must 
necessarily   be    thought    as    correlative.      And    when   we 
apply  this  principle  to  objects  of  experience,  we  get  the 
categories  of  nectmty  and  contingency,  meaning  by  ntcemt^ 
the  necessity  of  an  object  of  experience,  and  by  contxnginqj 
the  denial  of  such  necessity.  , 

«,.  By  following  the  guiding-thread  of  the  forms  of  judg- 
ment, as  tabulated  by  general  logic,  we  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, and  to  discover  all  of  them.  These  pnre 
conceptions  are  the  functions  of  unity  constitutive  of  the 
^  very  nature  of  understanding  ;  without  which,  therefore,  no 
■knowledge  of  objects  of  experience  can  be  obtained ;  and 
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»e  may  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  validity  of  our 
lerivation,  because  the  list  of  conceptiona  has  not  been 
picked  up  empirically,  but  haa  been  derived  from  a  simple 
principle,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  Judgment. 

11. 

\  (1)  When  we  look  at  this  table  of  categories,  the  first 
thing  that  suggests  itself  is  that  they  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups,  which  wo  may  distinguish  respectively  as  the 
mnthematieal  and  the  dynamical  categories.  The  fonuer 
m  concerned  with  "  objects  of  perception  "  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  express  the  first  constitution  of  an  object  of 
experience  by  the  synthesis  of  elements  into  individual 
nholes.  Take,  for  example,  the  categories  of  quantity, 
m.,  unity,  plurality  and  totality.  By  the  synthetic 
jctivity  of  thought,  elements  of  perception,  wliich  in 
themselves  are  a  mere  manifold,  are  combined  under  one 
of  these  categories,  after  they  have  been  prepared  for 
their  subsumption  under  the  category  by  the  synthesis  of 
the  imagination.  The  product,  however,  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  single  object.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from 
pure  perception,  the  categorv  '  .  .  _  determines  the 
elemeuts  of  perception  as  sing',  .^l-  ,i:  _  ry  of  plurality 
as  manifold,  the  category  of  totality  a.-  a  wiiole.  Strictly 
speaking,  as  Kant  immediately  goes  on  to  point  out,  it 
is  only  the  category  of  totality  which  constitutes  the 
object  of  experience,  the  remaining  categories  being  rather 
the  two  subordinate  phases  of  this  complex  category. 
Thus,  (■.//.,  before  a  line  can  be  an  object  of  thought,  the 
perceptual  elements  or  parts  of  the  line  must  be  given  one 
liter  the  other,  represented  as  a  whole  by  the  imagination, 
•nd  combined  by  thought  into  the  consciousness  of  a 
liagle  line.  This  will  explain  what  Kant  means  when  he 
ays  that  the  mathematical  categories  are  "concerned  ' 
fith  objects    of   perception."     What    he  means   is,  that 
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these  categories  do  not  deal  with   the   relation   or  con- 
nection  of  objects  of  experience  with  one  another,  but  with 
those   objects   when    they  are   viewed   in   themselves   or 
separately.     The  dynamical  categories,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  with  the  relation  or  connection  of  objects  not  taken 
sincly      The  first  group  of  them— those  set  down  under 
the     head    of    relation^axe    occupied    with    the    inter- 
dependence of  objects  of  perception  on   one  another,  and 
the    main    category   here   employed  is  that   of   reciproml 
action.     The  other  division  of  the  dynamical  categories- 
those  placed  under  the  head  of   modality— are  occupied, 
not  with  the  actual  relations  of  objects  so  far  as  they  are 
interdependent,  but  with  the  relation   of   objects  to  the 
subject  that  knows  them.     This  is  what  Kant  means  by 
saying  that  the  categories  in  the  second  group  are  "con- 
cerned  with  the  existence  of  those  objects,  as  reUted  either 
to  one  another  or  to  the  understanding."     The  categories 
of  relation  are  those  which  deal  with  objects  as  related 
to  one  another,  the  categories  of  modality  those  which  dea^ 
with   the   relation  of  objects  to  the  understanding.     (J) 
Looking  again  at   our  list  of  categories,  it  is  suggestive 
that  the  number  in  each  class  is  three.     The  division  of 
conceptions  made  by  formal  logic  naturally  proceeds  by  way 
of  dichotomy.     AVhy,  then,  do  we  find  that  the  categones 
are  divided  on  a  different  principle  ?     The  answer  must 
be  that  the   application   of   the   function   of   the  under- 
standing  to   actual   elements   of   perception   introduces  a 
modification,    inasmuch     as    the     understanding     is    not 
simply   analyzing   a   conception   and   expressing    it   in  a 
judgment,  but  is  combining  elements   into  a  new  wholt 
We   have   also   to    observe   that    the   categories   of  eacli 
class  are  not  related  in  the  way  of  mutual  exclusivenesa. 
The   third   category   is   in  aU   cases  a   synthesis   of  the 
other   two.      Thus,   as   Kant   points   out,   totaWy  is  J>«' 
plurality  regarded  as  unity,  limitation  is  reality  combmea 
with    negation,    community    is    causality    in    which    tw 
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nJutaneei  mutually  determine  each  other,  and  neeemty  is 
joBt  existmce  given  by  mere  pombUity.  This  suggestive 
remark  of  Kant  is  not  further  developed  by  himself, 
but  it  was  taken  up  by  Fichte,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  developed  in  a  more  systematic  way  by  HegeL  We 
have  here  in  fact  the  germ  of  the  principle  which  underlies 
the  whole  of  the  Hegelian  Logic,  with  this  difference 
that  Hegel  not  only  finds  this  principle  of  triplicity,  or 
the  combination  of  opposite  conceptions,  manifested  in  each 
class  of  categories,  but  he  makes  it  the  animating  principle 
by  which  an  advance  is  made  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  category ;  so  that  Kant's  ideal  of  a  complete 
and  systematic  aocoimt  of  the  functions  of  thought  is 
attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  Hegel  in  a  more  con- 
sistent and  thorough-going  way. 


Chapter  IL — Deduction   of  the   Catbgoriks. 

13.  PHnciplea  of  a  Transcendental  Dtdudion. 

With  the  first  chapter  of  the  Analytic  of  Conceptions 
Kant  has  finished  wliat  he  afterwards  calls  (section  26, 
Extracts,  page  78)  the  "metaphysical"  deduction  of  the 
categories ;  in  other  words,  he  has  shown,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  logical  functions  of  thought,  that  there  are 
certain  a  priori  forms  of  synthesis,  which  belong  to  the  very 
constitution  of  the  understanding.  He  has  now  to  give 
a  "  transcendental "  deduction,  corresponding  to  the  tran- 
scendental exposition  of  space  and  time,  just  as'  the 
metaphysical  deduction  of  the  categories  corresponds  to 
the  metaphysical  exposition  of  the  forms  ol  space  and 
time.  He  probably  uses  the  term  "deduction,"  instead 
of  "  exposition, '  because  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing have  to  be  derived  from  the  logical  functions  of 
thought,  and  because,  when  derived,  their  application  to 
experience  has  to  be  justified  or  shown  to  be  legitimate 
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In  law  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  and  the  question  of  rigH.     Thus,  in  point  of 
fact  a  man  may  be  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  a  just  claim  to  it.     And  it 
may  be  shown,  to  apply  this  distinction  to  the  question 
of  knowledge,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  apply  certain 
principles  of  the  understanding   in   the  determination  of 
objects  of  experience,  but  we  cannot  at  once  pass  from 
this  fact  to  the  conclusion  that  tli!^  application  of  those 
principles   is  legitimate.     Instance ,  of  the   actual  use  of 
such  principles  may  readily  be  obtained  from  the  law  oi 
causality.     We    assign    a   cause    for   heat    and   cold,   for 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  for  innumerable  other  objects.    The 
empirical   explanation   of   our    right  to   the  use  of   such 
principles    is    simply    that    the    connections    are   actually 
exhibited  in  our  experience.     This,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine 
of  Locke,  but,  as  was  clearly  shown   by  Hume,  it   coulil 
never  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  so 
applied  was  necessary  and  universal.     We  must,  therefore, 
be  able  to  show  that  the  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing are    not  only  as  a   matter  of  fact    employed  in  the 
determination  of  our  experience,  but  that  we  have  a  right 
so  to  employ  them. 
64  u      Now,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  transcendental 
exposition   of   space   and   time,  because   it   was   easy  to 
show   that  we  can    have   no  perception  whatever  unless 
we  presuppose  space  and  time  as  the  a  priori  conditions 
of   perception.     Since    only    by    the  application   of  these 
forms  of  sense  could  we  be   conscious    even   of  concrete 
sensible    things,   we   were    enabled    to    prove   that  space 
and  time  are  pure  perceptions,  and  from  this  conclusion 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  advancing  to  the  further  con- 
i    elusion    that   space   and    time    are   the   condition   of  the 
possibility  of  our  experience  of  sensible  things.     Having 
'  estaUished  this  result,  we  were  further  able  to  show  how 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  perception  are  possible, 
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Im«     But  this  simple  method  of  establishing   fho  •    • 

I    and  transcendental   character   of  th  trm'     J  VrceS 

sannot  be  resorted  to  in  the  oabb  nf  fK»  perception 
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applicable  in  the  determination  of  objects  ?     What  entitles 
UB  to  affirm   that  without   that  conception  experience  is 
impossible?     Why  should  it  not  be   that  the  conception 
of  raase  U  merely   an   idea   in   our  minds,  to  which   no 
object  of  experience  corresponds? 
85„      It  is  no  answer  to  this  dittieulty  to  say  that  the  principle 
of   causality   may   be   established   by  an   induction   from 
experience.     It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true    that   we  ai* 
continually  employing  such  principles  as  that  of  causality 
in  the  determination  of  objects  of  experience ;  but,  if  tl.i, 
is  the  only  basis  for  such  principles,  we  shall  never  lie 
able  to  show  that  they  are  universal  and  necessary   and 
therefore  we  shall  never  be  able  to  show  that  the  toims 
of  thoug-.c  which  they  presuppose  are  the  a  prwn  con- 
ditions 0.   experience.  ,    ,   ,     »•      „f  m 
BS  5      We  lave,  then,  to  give  a  transcendental  deduction  of  all 
the  a  prioH  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  obviously 
the  principle   by  which   we  must  be  guided  m  that   de- 
duction is  that  those  conceptions  are  the  apnor^  conditions 
of  all  possible  experience.     Just  as  in  the  Transcenden  al 
Aesthetic  it  was  proved  chat  the  a  prioH  synthetic  judg- 
ments  of  mathematics  can  be  explained  only  because  space 
and  time   are   the  a  prion   forms   of   perception,  so  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  though 
are  the  a  prion  conditions  of  all  possible  experience.   U 
we  can  establish  this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  or  the  universal 
iudgments  which  we  make   in  regard   to  objects  of  «- 
peiience.are  universal  and  necessary.    But  there  is  no  othei 
possible  way  of  justifying  them. 

Section  II.— A  prwri  Conditions  of  Experience. 
56a      In  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  toson  Kant 
gave  what  he  caUs  in  the  Preface  a  "  subjective  deduction, 
meaning  by  that  a  justification  of  the  categories  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  operations  of  thought  iniphed  in 
the  constitution  of  objects  of  experience.  This  subjective 
deduction,  as  he  here  indicates,  might  be  dispensed  witli, 
inasmuch  as  the  main  object  of  a  transcendental  ieduction 
of  the  categories  is  to  show  that  these  are  the  aniversal 
md  necessary  conditions  ol'  objectivity,  i.e.,  of  a  system  of 
experience.  It  is,  however,  of  advantage  to  give  also  a 
lubjective  deduction  :  (1)  because  understanding  proper 
comes  into  play  only  after  certain  preparatory  forms  of 
synthesis  have  been  in  operation,  and  (2)  because  there 
i>  great  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  understanding  can  be 
1  condition  of  the  knowledgb  of  real  objects  notwithstand- 
ing that  objects  are  in  a  certain  sense  perceived  prior  to 
its  operation. 

What  has  to  be  explained,  then,  is  the  actual  systematic 
connection  by  the  mind  of  all  the  objects  of  experience 
into  a  whole.  Consciousness  must,  therefore,  be  itself  a 
unity.  If  we  supposed  it  broken  up  into  r  number  of 
distinct  and  independent  states,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
should  never  have  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  a  connected 
system  of  perceptions.  The  perception  of  an  object  involves 
the  presence  to  consciousness  of  various  elements,  which 
ue  viewed  as  a  single  whole  or  totality.  This  may  be 
culled  synopsis;  but  it  is  evident  that,  since  no  distinctive 
elements  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  unless  they  have 
l«en  distinguished  and  combined  by  the  mind,  synopsis 
must  imply  some  form  of  synthesis.  It  is  not  enough 
lor  the  explanation  of  objects  of  perception  to  refer  merely 
to  the  sensibility,  though  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic 
Kant  seemed  to  regard  this  as  sufficient :  for  the  sensibility 
is  purely  receptive,  and  as  such  it  can  yield  only  an  uncon- 
nected manifold.  With  the  receptivity  must  be  combined 
the  spontaneity  of  synthesis,  and  this  synthesis,  again,  has 
threa  forms  or  objects:  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  the 
lynthesis  of  reproduction,  and  the  synthesis  of  recogni- 
tion. 
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1.  Syntheiit  of  Apprehmmon  in  Perception. 

Via  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  our  oonBoiousneas  come 
under  the  form  of  time,  which  is  the  universal  form  of 
sensibility.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  time  is  the  form  of 
external  objects  and  also  of  the  internal  series  of  feelings. 
Further,  it  is  the  form  which  is  presupposed  in  particular 
sensible  objects  and  also  in  space  and  time  as  determinate 
objects  of  our  consciousness.  And  as  time  is  the  universal 
form  of  consciousness,  obviously  there  can  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  objects  unless  every  part  of  our  knowledge  or 
f  experience  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  one  time. 
The  importance  of  this  remark  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
determines  the  conditions  of  the  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
as  distinguished  from  things  in  themselves;  for  what  we 
have  to  account  for  is  not  the  existence  and  character  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  the  existence  and  character  of 
objects  as  they  appear  within  our  consciousness.  This 
general  remark  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  are 
considering  what  is  involved  in  the  various  aspects  of 
synthesis. 

67  6  Time,  then,  as  the  universal  form  of  our  consciousness, 
is  presupposed  in  the  perception  of  all  objects.  Whatever 
other  elements  may  be  implied  in  an  object,  whatever  its 
sensible  differences,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  always 
implied,  viz.,  that  it  is  presented  in  our  consoicusness 
under  the  form  of  time.  This  is  important,  because  it 
shows  us  what  is  the  condition  of  the  discrimination  of  the 
various  elements  implied  in  the  perception  of  an  object. 
Each  impression  no  sooner  arises  than  it  disappears,  and 
therefore,  if  we  suppose  consciousness  reduced  to  a  number 
of  separate  or  discrete  impressions,  there  will  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  these  as  separate  and  discrete.  A  consciousness 
limited  to  the  impression  of  a  single  moment  could  not 
discriminate  that  impression  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
successive  moments;  therefore  perception  implies  not  merely 
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impressions  coming  one  after  another,  but  the  conaoiousness 
of  these  impressions  as  coming  one  after  the  other  or 
successively.  Further,  not  only  is  this  consciousness  of 
luccession  essential  to  the  discrimination  of  one  impression 
from  another,  but  the  various  impressions  must  obviously 
be  combined  in  the  unity  of  a  single  consciousness  of 
various  successions  as  united  into  a  single  object  There- 
fore the  various  impressions  as  they  arise  must  be  grasped 
by  the  mind,  and  this  is  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
iipUlusis  of  apprehension.  It  is  "apprehension,"  because 
tliere  is  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  elements  constituting 
the  manifold  of  an  individual  object;  and  it  is  "synthesis," 
because  this  manifold  is  united  in  the  one  object  of  con- 
sciousness. 

■c  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a 
synthesis  of  the  sensible  manifold  applies  equally  to  pure 
elements  of  perception,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  manifold  of 
space  and  time.  Here  also  the  consciousness  of  a  succession 
of  element*  is  presupposed;  i.e.,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
determinations  of  space,— €.jr.,  a  line  or  triangle  or  circle- 
time,  as  the  form  of  inner  sense,  is  an  element  in  the 
amBciousness  of  the  object,  and  the  manifold  of  pure 
perception  must  be  combined  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
object,— the  line,  triangle,  circle;  so  that  here  also  we 
lave  a  synthesis  of  apprehension,  differing  from  that  in 
llie  case  of  sensible  objects  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
pure  synthesis. 

2.  Synthesis  of  Meproduction  in  Imagination. 

'  We  know  fr  ^  ordinary  psychology  that  ideas  which 
have  been  fre^jUvintly  associated  tend  to  reproduce  one 
mother,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  the  object  from  percep- 
tion the  elements  or  ideas  that  have  been  given  in  previous 
perception  reappear  in  consciousness.  Kow,  if  this  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is  a  purely  arbitrary  or  subjective  process, 
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it  iB  obviouB  that  it  can  in  no  way  help  u.  to  determine 
11     The  form  of  our  eonBciousness.  no  matter  what  the 
11  ular  ideas  which  appear  in  it  may  be,  .3  always^  a. 
Te   have   seen,   a   succession;   but,   so   far   as   the   me>. 
TmpiS    law   of  the   association    of   ideas  »   concen.ed, 
w7  ^ot  discriminate  a  real  or  objective  succession  from 
r  arbitrary  or  subjective  succession  simply  on  the  grounJ 
that  ra  matter  of  fact  ideas  are  associated;  for  all  id.^ 
TZ^Za,  the  wUdes.  fancies  as  weU  as  that  connec 
?bn  M^deas  which  we  regard  as  objective      It  u.  plain, 
tZ  th.t  there  must  be  something  more  m  the  association 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  the  consciousness 
o   a  Ll  object  than  mere  association;  in  other  wordB   he 
cements  mit  themselves  be  somehow  connected  togetl^r 
in    he  reproductive  imagination  in  such  a  way  as  to  enabe 
Z  to  refer  them  to,  or  regard  them  as  indicating,  real  J«>U 
of   experience.     No  matter,  therefore,  what   may  te    he 
cha^C  of  the  special  sensible  elements  involved  m  the 
tZlZs  of  an  object,  those  elements  camiot  be  con- 
~d  Tn  a  purely  arbitrary  way,  but  must  somehow  o 
othrr  b^  ass^iated  on  the  basis  of  a  -ule.     Were  it  not 
the  eiS^cal  imagination  would  never  come  into  play 
^n  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  consciousness  of  objecta 
tr  fXanlwithout  the  consciousness  of  objects  or  facts 
we  should  not  have  the  consciousness  of  hctions. 
^,      mat,  then,  is  the  character  of  this  rule  which  .  pre- 
sunnosed    in    the    reproductive    imagination?       It    must 
obvbuly  be   one    which  is  implied   in   the    very  nature 
of   the   reproductive   imagination    itself:   m   other  words. 
Iroducton  must  be  based  upon  some  fixed  constitute,, 
7the    maginative  faculty,  and  therefore  m  its  operati  n 
it  must  be^e  condition  „  pWon  of  a  necessary  synth,te 
liTy      Let  UB  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  in  the  expkna- 
Ton'of  experience  we  cannot  fall  back  "IH>n  the  assunipt„n 
that  thines  in  themselves  have  a  certam  definite  nature. 
Ind  thaXo-ledge  consists  in  a  correspondence  subeistuig 
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between  our  conaciouaness  of  objects  and  objects  as  they 
r«aUv  are.  For,  whatever  the  things  may  be  in  themselves, 
they  are  for  our  knowledge  nothing  until  they  are  somehow 
brodght  into  relation  to  our  minds,  and  the  only  manner 
m  which  things  in  themselves  can  come  into  relation  to 
onr  minds  is  through  the  impressions  of  sense,  which  are 
subjective  states  in  us,  not  determinations  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves.  We  have,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  consciousness  of  objects  without  going  beyond  con- 
scionsness,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  so,  is  by  showing 
that,  while  all  our  ideas  come  to  us  in  the  fonn  of  a 
succession  in  time,  there  is  a  certain  order  or  rule  in  the 
manner  in  which  our  impressions  are  reproduced  in  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  this  nile  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  reference  of  our  impressions  to 
objects.  What  we  have  to  show,  then,  is  that  we  can 
have  no  image  of  an  object,  not  even  of  a  pure  object, 
i.i.,  a  determination  of  space  or  time,  unless  there  is  a  fixed 
rale  or  order,  imposed  upon  us  by  the  character  of  our 
imagination.  If  it  is  the  case  that  imagination  is  the 
blind  or  unconscious  operation  of  the  understanding 
in  its  application  to  the  reproduced  elements  of  perception, 
then  we  can  e.xplain  how  we  should  speak  of  objects  of 
exjerienca  Kant,  in  other  words,  seeks  to  account  for  the 
consciousness  of  objectivity  by  showing  that  it  means,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  the  consciousness  of  a  fixed  rule  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  elements  of  perception.  Take,  e.g.,  the 
case  of  reproduction,  where  we  have  a  pure  object  of 
perception,  say  a  line.  The  consciousness  of  a  line  of 
course  presupposes  that  there  is  a  direct  apprehension  of 
the  parts  or  elements  which  go  to  constitute  it.  But 
this  is  not  enough:  even  if  we  suppose  those  elements 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  in  a  unity,  we  shall  not  have 
the  consciousness  of  a  line ;  for  a  line  is  not  merely  this 
particular  image  now  before  me,  but  it  is  an  image  that 
exhibits  the  universal  manner  in  which  every  line  must 
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be   produced.     Therefore,   not    only   murt   we   have   the 
vLiorpart.  or  elementa  of  the  line  produced  m  we  draw 
TZ  ^  must  be  capable  of  reproducing  th«» jl— 
and    holding    them   before    conBciousness.      Thu    »    the 
Telsary  condition  of  there  being  for  u.  the  con««u>uBne« 
77^.    It  the  prior  element,  dropped  entm,ly  out  of  o„r 
r«=iou»e«.  a.  the  new  elemenU  appeared  m  imagxna^m 
Tirplain  that  we  should  never  have  the  consc.ouBuesB  o 
the  one  single  object,  the  line.     Now  the  manner  m  which 
thL  elements  a4  reproduced  must  be  m  B^oo^dancewi  ^ 
a^iversal  rule;  otherwise  a  line  might  be  Fodueed 
any  kind  of  combination  of  elements  of  perception.     Thus 
though  the  imagination  works  blindly  or  unconsciously  it 
must  operate  iTconformity  with  the  rule  which  «  af  er- 
wards  Vrought   to   expUcit   consciousness   by  the   under- 

9<."°Vthe8is  of  reproduction,  then,  is  P-^^l^J J 
""implied    in   the   synthesis   of  apprehension,  and  «e  1^ 
seen   that   the   synthesis   of    apprehension    i.e.,   the  con 
Tusness  of  ceLn  elements  as  distinguished  frouio. 
another   and   yet   foUowing   m   succession    and   o^  tte^ 
elements   as   combined    into    a   whole,   is    the   nec«ss« 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  objects.   J/'"  ''^^ 
discovered    that    there    is    a    ^^^^f'^'f.J^^''^, 
imagination,  just  as  there  is  a  transcendental  faculty  of  th 
^tending;  in  other  words,  the  universal  rules,  uude 
'ih  the  imagination  blindly  operates,  are    he  ■« 
condition   under   which    the   consciousnesa    of    objects  « 
Sble  and  only  possible.     It  is  true  that  the  imagmation 
n>t  the  explfcircoi     ption  of  objects  as  contormmg  to 
un^W  rules,  but  we  must  hold  that  the  imaginaM 
o^rates  in  such  a  way  that  when  understanding  expl^^ 
spumes  perceptions  under  categones.  it  is  B'^^r^ 
clearly  and  consciously  what  the  imagination  has  ahead? 
done  blindly  and  unconsciously. 
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3.  Synthttit  of  Recognition  in  Conceptiont. 

I  Kant  has  argued  that  for  the  consciousneu  of  objeots  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be,  not  only  apprehension, 
bot  reproduction :  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  not  only 
be  elements  of  sense  grasped  by  the  mind  in  their  separate- 
]»SB,  but  that  these  should  be  reproduced,  and  reproduced 
in  the  original  order.  To  the  constitution  of  any  image 
ot  perception  this  complex  process  is  therefore  required. 
But  something  more  is  needed  before  wo  can  explain  the 
consciousness  of  the  object  proper.  The  new  element 
referred  to  is  what  Kant  calls  the  "synthesis  of  recognition." 
It  is  required  not  only  that  the  elements  of  perception 
should  be  reproduced  in  their  original  order,  an  order  which 
must  conform  to  a  nde  of  the  understanding,  but  it  is 
further  necessary  that  what  is  so  reproduced  should  !« 
recognised  as  identical.  Apart  from  such  recognition  we 
could  not  have  the  consciousness  of  objeots,  that  is  to  say, 
the  consciousness  of  perceptions  as  coming  under  a  rule  of 
the  understanding.  Without  the  identity  of  consciousness 
^  in  recognition  there  would  be  no  unity  in  our  knowledge, 
.4  md  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  conscious  of 
various  determinations  as  constituting  the  unity  of  one  whole. 
For  example,  supposing  we  are  dealing  with  pure  units 
of  perception,  as  in  the  case  of  number :  these  units  must 
lie  apprehended,  and  they  must  be  reproduced  according  to 
I  nile;  but,  unless  we  can  recognise  that  the  units  ao 
leptoduced  are  identical  with  the  units  origmally  appre- 
hended, we  shall  not  be  conscious  of  them  as  forming  a 
•m.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  not  merely  a  synthesis 
it  units,  but  the  consciousness  of  such  synthesis,  that  we 
!et  the  conception  of  a  sum.  For  knowledge,  then,  the 
nJe  which  is  presupposed  in  the  synthesis  of  reproduction 
BMt  be  before  consciousness;  in  other  words,  we  must 
lecome  conscious  of  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  process 
if  constructing  the  object. 
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60  i  What,  then,  is  to  be  uiidentoml  by  an  oi/«<  /  We  have 
seen  that  experience  always  involves  imprenions  of  senne,  uni! 
that  these,  when  referred  to  objects,  conatitnte  experience. 
But  the  object!  to  which  impresuona  are  referred  cannot  l« 
objects  lying  beyond  conscioiunesx,  for  such  objects  havu  no 
meaning  for  our  knowledge.  What,  then,  do  we  mtan 
when  we  speak  of  an  object  as  corresponding  to  oui 
knowledge  ?  Here  we  seem  to  ojipose  the  object  to  nut 
consciousness,  as  if  the  former  existed  independently  of  the 
latter.  But,  if  knowledge  never  transcends  conscioUBnow, 
it  is  plain  that  such  a  view  is  untenable.  Our  question 
then,  is,  What  is  the  object  for  consciousness  ?  Wluit  ij 
that  which  we  contrast  with  our  consciousness  of  an  (iliject 
and  which  yet  is  within  consciousness  ? 

60  u  An  object  within  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  a 
thing  ill  itself,  must  receive  its  character,  not  from  anythins 
lying  beyoud  the  circle  of  consciousness,  but  from  something 
within  consciousness  itself.  Now,  we  know  that  the  mind 
does  not  originate  the  elements  of  sense,  and  therefore  we 
must  seek  for  the  explunatiou  of  objectivity  in  the  fom 
applied  by  the  mind  to  the  elements  of  sense.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  consciousness  of  objects  cannot  k 
explained  merely  from  the  form  of  perception,  even  when 
it  is  combined  with  the  elements  of  sense.  The  source  of 
objectivity  must  therefore  lie  somehow  in  the  form  oi 
understanding  in  its  relation  to  the  manifold  of  perception. 
Hence  Kant  says  that  "  the  unity  which  the  object  deiiiandi 
can  be  only  the  formal  unity  of  consciousnees  in  the 
synthesis  of  its  various  determinations."  AVhen  we  say 
that  we  know  an  object,  we  mean  that  the  understanding 
has  combined  various  determinations  of  perception  int" 
unity.  An  object,  in  other  words,  presupposes  the  subsump- 
tion  of  the  manifold  under  a  rule,  and  the  consciousness  ot 
objects  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  synthetic  unity 
which  is  implied  in  this  rule.  When  we  speak  of  an  object 
we    really    imply   the   universality    of   a    rule,    and   the 
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ZS'''  °'  '"*  '^'  """"-  """  'y"">"»  "'  ">e  under- 
KnowWge.  then,  in  the  mdn  of  knowle,lge  of  an  object 
»  unpo«..ble  without  conception.  No  doubt  the  co  -on 
employed  may  be  indeanite  and  obecure,  but  it  mm      !.    ™ 

^L  w  t  "'■  ''  ""  ""»  =°n»<=i'"«'  o'  ony  external 
.  rule  to  which  every  individual  «,„,ible  exter^rThin^ 

th    necessary  connection  of  elements  of  perception  ir«n 

SlTl  a°';r''  "  ""  ""=«™-7  eonn^tion'of  objecU 
^th  one  another  in  one  system  of  experience,  there  1st 
be  a  transcendental  condition  lying  at  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  objects,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  Z 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  nature.  This  tran«=enden,^ 
.ystem  or  ground  of  all  objectivity  must  be  absolutely 
umversal, ,.,..  it  must  be  the  p««oudition  of  everyt^^Tbte 

0  ject  o  experience  and  if  we  can  find  out  such  a^coS 
of  objectivity,  we  shall  have  answered  the  question:  ma  ° s 
nu-n   by  the  something-X  which  constitutes  the  o^t  ? 

obiSTvi^^  ?^  r'^*""'  °'  P'^^y  ''""dition  of  all 
objechvity    18    «mpy    transcendental    apperception.     The 

T.y^TT     ""^  ""^  by  LeibniT  in  contrast  t^ 

T:S'  S:  f^""  'r^  ''u^  ™"""«''^«  eonsciousne™ 

01  Objects   the  former  being  the  consciousness  of  self  as 

ml  T^  ^:""  "?'°1  '^  ""«"^8  P^P^'  ^  his  oL 
"JWem.     Apperoeptign  is  for  him  identical  with  self^jon- 

m>  ?"!;  ''^"'  '"  "°P"«^  ■"  Belf-coloustr? 
«r/f  °/,'""-^'^'—  »  obviously  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  self  as  a  unity  in  ita 
vanousde^^i^^tions.     But  there  can  be  no  co^iol::: 

fte l^lf  Jn^  ^-  ""''*'■  "'  P'«'"PP°«'  'hat  in  its  nature 
tie  self  actually  is  a  unity.  This  transcendental  unity  of 
apperception  or  self-consciousness  cannot  be  accoun^^o' 
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merely    by    saying    that   in   every  single   mode    ot    our 
conaciousness    we    are    implicitly    conscious    of    self,    fo. 
no  absolutely  universal    and   necessary   principle  can   1« 
established  by  a  simple  reference  to  experience  as  a  matter 
of  fact     We   have,  therefore,  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  self-consciousness,  not  by  referring  to  experience  as  a 
fact,  but  by  showing  that  it  is  the   necessary   condition 
of  all  possible  experience. 
62  a      The  transcendental  or  original  unity  of  self-consciousness 
is  obviously  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  our  experieuee; 
for   unless  the  various  elemento  of  our  experience  can  k 
ooiinected   tpgether   in   the   unity  ot  a  single  self,  there 
can  be  no  unity  in  our  experience.     On  the  other  liani 
it  is  true  that  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  unity  of 
self    except   in   relation   to   objects   of    experience.     But 
obiectivity,   as   we   have   seen,   impUes   the  synthesis  by 
thought  of  the  elements  of  perception,  and  without  this 
synthesis  in  its  various  forms  there  can  be  no  conscious- 
ness   of    self    as    a    unity ;    in  other   words,   we   become 
conscious  of  self  as  a  unity  in  the  regress  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  objects.     On  the  one  hand,  we  can  explain 
the   unity   in   our   experience   only  by  presupposmg  the 
original  unity  of  self;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  become 
conscious    of   the    unity  of    self    only   in   so    far   as  we 
aotuaUy  determine  objects  through  the  process  of  synthetic 
unity  experienced  by  the  understanding. 
6Si      The  transcendental  unity  of  self-consciousness,  then  is  the 
supreme  condition  of  all  objectivity.    Only  in  and  through 
it  can  we  account  for  the  systematic  unity  of  experience. 
in  other  words,   all   the  forms  of  synthesis  which  be  ong 
to  the  constitution  of  the  understanding  must  be  Wli(»- 
tions  or  modes  of  this  primary  synthetic  unity.     Now  the 
modes  of  the  understanding  are  just  the  categones ;  hence 
the  categories  stand  under    the    original  unity  of  apper- 
ception.    The  identity  of  the  self  is  presupposed  ui  «U 
knowledge  as  its  absolute  condition,  and  the  consciousness 
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of  the  identity  of  self  ia  thus  shown  to  be  involved  in  the 
consciousness  of  objects.  The  categories  are  simply  the 
necessary  rules  which  come  to  explicit  consciousness  when 
the  mind  not  only  constitutes  objects  by  reference  to  the 
manifold,  but  becomes  conscious  of  the  rules  which  it 
has  employed  in  such  constitution.  When,  therefore,  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  identity  of  self  in  all  the 
modes  by  which  it  determines  objects,  the  blind  activity 
of  the  imagination  is  "  brought  to  conceptions."  The 
proof,  then,  of  the  objectivity  of  the  categories  is,  that 
they  are  the  modes  of  synthesis  by  which  the  under- 
standing constitutes  single  objects  of  experience  and  the 
systematic  unity  of  experience  under  the  supreme  condition 
of  the  synthetic  'nity  of  apperception.  As  perception  was 
explained  in  the  Aesthetic  as  made  possible  by  the  pure 
forms  of  perception,  viz.,  spei  e  and  time,  so  the  Analytic 
establishes  the  possibility  of  the  system  of  experience  by 
showing  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are 
ill  forms  of  the  one  a  priori  form  of  knowledge,  namely, 
self-consciousness. 


15.  Possibility  of  any  Combination  Whatever. 

The  "  objective  "  deduction,  to  the  consideration  -of  which 
we  now  proceed,  is  the  form  in  which  Kant  states  the 
transcendental  deduction  of  the  categories  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Critique:  He  begins  the  deduction  by 
pointing  out  that  we  cannot  explain  the  consciousness 
oi  objects  from  mere  perceptions  ;  for,  not  only  does 
consciousness  involve  more  than  impressions  of  sense,  but 
it  involvee  more  also  than  the  pure  forms  of  space  and 
time.  Objectivity  implies  the  consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  the  manifold  of  perception,  and  therefore  combination 
(enjunetio).  Now,  combination  is  a  spontaneous  act  of 
eonsciousness,  itnd  as  such  it  is  characteristic  of  under- 
itanding  or    thoi';;ht   as   distinguished   from   sense.      An 
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act   of   understanding    is,   iherefore,   presupposed    in   the 
consciousness   of  objects,  whether  the  object  is  a  deter- 
mination of  space  and   time   itself  or  the   detanninatioa 
of   a    sensible   object    in   space   and   time.     This   act  of 
combination    is    called   "synthesis,"   and   as    it    pi-oceeds 
entirely  from   the   spontaneity  of  the  subject,  it   is   the 
single  element  in  the  consciousness  of  objects  that  cannot 
be   referred   to   perception.     Whatever   the  mode  of  the 
combination   of   elements  into  a  whole,  the   character  oi 
the  act  must  be  fundamentally  the  same;  and,  therefore, 
though  the  understanding  no  doubt  in  certain  cases  acta  by 
way   of   analysis   of   given   conceptions,  yet  this  analysis 
presupposes   synthesis;  for  unless  the  understanding  had 
previously  combined  the  elements  implied  in  the  concep- 
tion, there  would  be  nothing  to  analyse.     The  synthetic  or 
combining  activity  of  the  understanding,  then,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  consciousness  of  any  object  whatever. 
64  o      The  combination  here  spoken  of  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  thought  upon  given  elements. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  in  point  of  fact  the  under- 
standing always  combines  elements  given   to  it,  for  this 
would  only  show  that  the  understanding  has  the  power  of 
combination.     If  we  are  to  explain  the  consciousness  of 
objects,    and    to    show    that   certain    a  priori    synthetic 
judgments  ai-e  implied  in  it,  we  must  further  be  able  to 
show  that  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  understanding  ii 
bound  up  with  the  very  nature  of  understanding.     Syn- 
thesis, in  other  words,  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  of  combining 
elements  given  by  perception,  but  it  is  presupposed  as  tlie 
necessary    condition,   without   which   there    could   be  no 
distinction  of  such  elements  and  no  combination  of  them 
Further,  the  unity  thus  presupposed  in  the  consciousness  of 
objects  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  category  of  unity, 
which  is  merely  a  special  mode  in  which  the  universal  com- 
bining activity  of  the  understanding  operates.     The  unity 
to  which  reference  is  made  here  is  that  fundamental  unity, 
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16-  rA.  O^w  syruketic  Unity  of  A^c^ti^, 

'The  unity  is  that  which  is  implied  in  .».f 

We  are  entitled  to  say  that  S  se»-consciousness. 

combined  under  the  unL  ./  ,"  "'"  '^'^^^^  «f  bei-g 

e^rience.     Hence  S  iyt  T  T"  "'"°'  "^'  "'° 

,  conscious    of    various    rflf^  ''^  "'""'  °<"  o°Jy  be 

i-pableofacco;Z;ingt~tnh'"'    "^   '""«'    •» 
tUnk   these  deteminatfons"      iT  ,    "'V'='>'f='°>«'ness.  "I 
,  that  there  should  be  a  sensitive  .J  ,  *"  «°°<=eivable 

-»mpanied  by  the  conSsTr  nlTr  V'"''  "  ''°' 
■t  "consciousness"  at  all  „f  .?  .  I  '^  '  "'"'  "  ''^  call 
;y -se  the  conscllr  o'r;i~  ^  -''«'  « 
determinations  of  perceotinn   fl.  "^®  manifold 

I'M  to  the  "I  thiK  T'  "•!"'  ""?'  °«=«««>rily  be  re- 

n-e  consciousneS^  -i"  hSk"  f   '"T'^  '='"'""'»«  "'  ■'• 
object,  but  must  proceed  f^™  .k     °°'  "^   «'"«"    '^    *e 
te  subject.      It  l^.      ""  ""^  spontaneous  activity  of 
»n«cio.iness,  1Z.Tt  ^^.^PP^-^P"--  or  pu«  Llf- 
h  necessarii;  p^upls^  I  In    T'"^    ^°"»    'bich 
wtatever.     It  is    the^Se    nf  """I"'   "'  ""nsciousness 
consciousness.  in« ts  ihe  f  r^^"^'"^,  '"""^  «'"P'™'" 
relation  to  sense  ~L     u^'T  T^'  "  ?"«<>"'»' 
option,  because  it   rttori^V  "''"  !^^  "^"-^  "PP^-- 
tkerecan  be  no  sllf  consciour^  T*^"""  '^"'°"'  '^hich 
y^  in  our  exS°      ITv^'f'l'-''"'^  therefor.no 
|&«  which  occupies  th?        .         '"  ^  "'''^"  "  the  only 

I  »u>ce  the  "I  think  "L  ZZI  .  ?,     """^^'o^'ness.     Kow, 


I 
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transcendental  unity  U  that  unity  without  which  no  a 
prwn  synthetic  judgment  is  possible.  We  have  therefore 
to  say  that  the  absolute  unity  of  self-consciousness  is  the 
supreme  condition  of  all  objectivity.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  presence  of  thu  unity  is  not  in  all  cases  made  an 
explicit  object  of  consciousness;  indeed,  in  the  prelmimary 
operations  by  which  the  imagination  prepares  perception 
for  the  express  work  of  the  understanding,  there  is  no 
distinct  consciousness  of  self  as  a  unity;  but,  unless  tins 
preliminary  work  implied  the  operation  of  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any  unity  m 
our  experience.  ... 

All  our  ideas,  then,  must  be  consistent  with  the  possi- 
bility of  aelf-consoiousness  in  regard  to  them.  Nothing  can 
come  into  our  minds,  and  therefore  nothing  can  exist  tor  us 
as  an  object  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
brought  under  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  We  can, 
therefore,  lay  it  down  as  an  «  prwri  condition,  that  the 
consciousness  of  objects  is  absolutely  conditioned  by  the 
unity  of  self-consciousness.  What,  then,  is  involved  m  this 
unity  ?  There  is  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  unity  of 
self  when  the  self  is  taken  in  separation  from  the  elements 
of  Mrception  and  the  synthesis  by  which  these  are  brought 
under  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  The  identity  of 
apperception  is  reached  only  through  the  synthetic  axstivity 
by  which  the  manifold  is  combined  into  unity,  and,  mdeed, 
only  when  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  activity 
as  operating  in  this  synthesis.  The  empirical  consciousness 
is  not  in  itself  a  unity,  but  only  becomes  a  unity  in  so  far 
as  the  variety  of  elements  of  sense  is  combmed  by  the 
understanding;  and  the  consciousness  of  self,  as  presupposed 
in  this  activity  of  the  understanding,  is  reached  only  when 
the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  what  it  has  itself  done  m 
thinking  or  combining  the  element*  of  perception.  Jn 
bringing  together  perceptions,  so  as  t»  combine  them  into 
the  unity  of  a  system,  we  become   conscious  of  a  single 
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world  of  objects.      The  analytic  unity  of  apperception   as 
expreaeed  m  the  judgment,  "I  am  I,"  presupposes  the  syn- 
theUc  UMty;  i.«.,  whUe,  in  Kant's  view,  we  can  reach  the 
judgment,  "I  am  I,"  by  an  analysis  of  the  idea  "I,"  this 
judgment  could  never  have  been   reached  at  all,  had  not 
the   understanding  exercised  its  activity  in  reference   to 
the  manifold  of  perception,  and  had  not  the  subject  thus 
become   conscious    of   the   unity  of   self  as  expressed  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  understanding.     The  synthetic  unity 
of  the  various  determinations  of  perception  is  thus  the 
ground  of  the  consciousness  of  that   unity  of  self  which 
IB  the  necessary  condition  of  every  act  of  thought-   and 
as  combination  is  the  work  of  the  understanding,  the'unity 
of  apperception  which  is  presupposed  in  all  combination  is 
the  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  objects. 
,     As  we   have  already  seen,   the  unity  of  apperception 
taken  by  itself,  is  an  analytic  proposition;   i.e.,  the  pure 
consciousness    of    self    excludes    all    determinations,   and 
Uiere-ore  the  self  is  necessarily  always  identical  with  itself 
But  this   analytic  unity  of  apperception  presupposes  the 
synthetic  unity,  since  it  is  only  in  relation  to  the  synthesis 
rf  various   determinations   that    self-consciousness    arises. 
This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  intelligence 
which  IS  so  constituted  that,  while  it  can,  and  indeed  must' 
combme  elements  presented  to  it,  it  yet  is  incapable  of 
ungmatmg   those   elements    themselves.     Kant,    therefore 
•gain  contrasts  our  understanding  with  a  perceptive  under- 
itonding,  the  latter   of   which   would   not   only   combine 
elements   given    to  it,  but  would  originate  the  elements 
apprehended,  and  so  in  being  conscious  of  self  would  at  the 
same  time  be  conscious  of  objects.     This,  however,  is  not 
the  character  of  our  intelligence;  for.  while  the  conscious- 
ww  of  self  as  a  unity  is  presupposed  in  the  consciousness 
01  the  umty  of  objects,  and  ultimately  of  the  unity  of  the 
Whole  worid  of  objects,  our  understanding  cannot  operate 
except  m  relation  to  what  is  given  to  it  in  perception 
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What  we  can  say  is.  that  since  the  original  synthetic  unity 
of  apperception  is  the  supreme  condition  of  our  experience 
of  objects,  we  can  have  no  experience  whatever  except 
under  the  condition  of  this  synthetic  unity. 

17.  The  SyMhetu   Unity  of  Apperception  u  the  Supreme 
Principle  of  Underttanding. 

esa      In   the   Transcendental   Aesthetic   we   discovered   that 
there  can  be  no  perception  of  any  sensible  object  which 
does  not  presuppose  the  pure  forms  of  space  and  time  as 
the  condition  of  such  perception;  now  we  have  discovered 
the   supreme   condition   of   that  consciousness   of   objects 
which  IS  implied  in  the  knowledge  of  them  as  ent«rin<( 
mto  the  system  of  experience.     Just  as  all  sensible  objects 
must  stand   under  the  pure  forms  of   perception,  so  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  any  system  of  objects  except 
m  so  far  as  the  elements  supplied  by  perception  are  com- 
bmed  m  the  unity  of  one  consciousness.     The  synthetic 
unity  of  apperception  is  thus  the  supreme  condition  of 
all  experience. 
88  i      Understanding,  as  distinguished  from  perception,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  faculty  of  knowledge.     By  "  knowledge  " 
18    meant    the    consciousness    of    certain    determinations 
as  relative  to  an  object:  meaning  by  an  "object."  not  anv 
thmg  m  Itself,  but  the  unity  which  is  involved  in  the 
combmation  of  perceptual  elements  into  one  whole.     Now 
all  such  unity  of  determinations  implies  the  synthesis  of 
the  understanding,  while  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding 
presupposes  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness;  so 
that  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness  is  the  priman- 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  objects. 
eo«      By  the  «  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  "  Kant 
means  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  the  thinking 
self,  which  IS  reached  only  through  the  synthesis  of  the 
understandmg  and  the  consciousness  of  that  synthesis  as 
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0'  the  unde«t«„di„g,  and  So,.^r  '^""""'^  "^"-''r 
of  the  understanding  "here  coSid  .  '^'^''^  '"'"^i'^ 
objecta  of  experience;  for  irorl.""  '"'"^''»'«''«  of 
Miousnew  of  such  objects  'it  is  „„?  „  *?'"'"  "^^  "O"" 
that  there  ««j  pure  foms  nf  """^'^  '°  P"*"'  "ut 

~ndition  of  obit^  sZ  obLrT'"°"  '''''<"'  *«  ">e 
-0  far  as  the  elena  nteo  t'^^Z  '"  ^'"^  ""'^  '« 
apthetic  act,  and  further  on^y^ntfar'^  T"""^  '"  "^ 
Piousness  of  the  identity  of  the  Lr^f  .  """^  "  *  "=«''- 
the  consciousness  of  the  identhy  Tit  "'t'""'''"'-  '^'" 
fonns  of  synthesis  by  y,u21^,!^  '  '"  ""  ^""o"' 

the  same  time  the  conscLln^  "'  ""nstituted,  is  at 

'"«  the  synthetic  ^rjlTco     ""='  °''J""«-     ^P«^' 
would  be  for  us  no  o£t8  0^"  '°'^'  "■«■>■  '^ere 

««   there    would    be    ^  svnth» -'"T  "  ""■  ''"«'»•''='• 
perception.  '^""^«"«    °f    the   elements    of 

^'p^Spol'dTn  au'thStlh/"''^   °'  consciousness   is 
Kant  repeats,  is  in  iS  a!     T^-  °^  "o^'ciou'ness,  as 

I  -nay  be  expressed  i„  the  formuTa"  ^I 1  P^;'"°f-  '''"'='' 
the  elements  of  pereenhnn  „,    »T  -"o  ^oubt  all 

i»  one  consciousren' " fe^ "?  "^'''''^  "^  '^''■«  "-tj 
l«mg  so  united  is  There  The^  *"  ""^  '""■  """1  ""ly  in 
"I"  of  which  I  thusLote  r'°"'°'''°'  ''"'  ^"'  '"^ 
"^ty  or  identity,  conS"  T7T  ''  '"  '"^^^  «  P-^e 
"  for  this  reason  thTt  selfll"'''*'"*^  ^  ''««"•  It 
f7«h  the  aynthetSc  actt  ~Tt  "r^'"«  ""'^ 
forth  by  the  necessity  of  e^mh,  ?^*'  ''^^^  "  drawn 

option  in  a  unitTthlt  the  ^7^  "'  ''*'"^'"«  "^  P«'- 
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us  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  every  possible  under- 
standing must  be  of  the  same  character  as  ours.  It  ii 
because  the  pure  consciousness  of  self  as  a  unity  does  not 
supply  any  determinations  which  can  be  an  object  of  our 
consciousness,  that  we  are  capable  of  self-consciousness  only 
through  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding.  The  reason 
why  we  become  conscious  of  self  only  through  the  act 
by  which  the  understanding  combines  the  elements  of 
perception  into  unity  is  that  our  self-consciousness  can 
originate  nothing  out  of  itself.  If  our  understanding  were 
lof  such  a  character  that  it  originated  whatever  came  before 
it  as  an  object,  we  should  have  a  direct  self-consciousness, 
i.e.,  a  self-consciousness  not  mediated  by  the  synthesis  of 
the  understanding.  But  such  an  understanding  ours  is 
noti  Our  intelligence,  as  Kant  has  previously  said,  is  not 
perceptive:  it  always  presupposes  a  given  manifold  and 
an  act  of  synthesis,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  form  any  idea  of  an  understanding  that  originates  out 
of  itself  the  determinations  which  are  its  object.  Nor  can 
we  even  form  any  idea  of  an  understanding  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  space  and  time,  inasmuch  as  the  only  possible 
determinations  of  objects  which  we  ever  experience  are 
those  which  appear  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time. 


18.  Objective   Unity  of  Self-CoTuciotimeas. 

706  The  synthetic  unity  of  self -consciousness  is  the  supreme 
condition  of  the  consciousness  of  objects.  By  "objects" 
is  meant,  not  the  variable  and  changeable  elements  of 
perception,  or  even  the  unchangeable  elements  of  the  forms 
of  perception,  but  the  fixed  way  in  which  those  elements 
are  (•  mbined  by  our  understanding.  As  Kant  has  already 
pointed  out  (69a),  without  the  synthetic  unity  of  con- 
sciousness there  is  no  object  at  all,  i.e.,  no  object  of 
experience.  Hence  we  must  distinguish  the  "objective" 
unity  of  consciousness  from  the  "subjective"  unity.    The 
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(tanente  of  perception  in  their  specific  chanwter.  What 
^  elemenu  shall  be,  and  whether  they  shall  pilnt 
ttemselves  a.  simultaneous  or  ae  successivc^SrSe 
|tetenmned  a  priori.  The  elemenU  of  sense  which  are 
^.rred  to  an  object  through  the  actirity  of  the  unde" 
rtf;  may  not  only  be  different  for  different  penons, 

»1      pT  •"""  ""^  '"  *"  "^^  P«"»»  "  differen 
me.      But  no  matter  what  may  be  the  variation  in  the* 
sensible   elements,  the  ways  in  which  thought  combine, 
diem  under  rules  of  the  „„de«ta„ding  cannot  vaj^^ey 
Z    ^^r°'"'     y*""  •"»  ^  determinedT;^^ 

Lhti,^-     ,'   "T"f   "^^   """^^y  conditions  ^luT; 
.hich  the  elements  of  perception  when  supplied  to  the 

Ud  --t  be  combined  under  the  unity  of  ^If-consciou.! 
neu.     We  can,  therefore,  say  «  priori,  that  there  can  be 

LTn^rr"^  t"^^"^'"'  '""'  '^"""^"^  "o  consciousness 
N  one  world  of  objects,  unless  the  elements  of  perceptio" 

Tor/^r^''"'  *'y  "^  **P»"«  "^  being  combined 
I  m  one  self-consciousness. 

19.  The  ^iccd  Form  of  M  JudgmenU  consists  in  the 
I      ObJect^ve  Umty  of  the  Apperception  of  the  Concep. 
tions  they  contain.  ^ 

l^i'^J^  connection,  refers  to  the  ordimity  defini- 

Im  of  judgment   as  "the   consciousness   of    a    relation 

teween   two   conceptions."     This   definition,  ho   T!u 

judgment    is    a    relation    of    conceptions-the    definition 

L™  r"'"''"'''.™'*  ^  *'   "^  °'   *«  hypothetical  anS 

indgmenta  that   are   related— but   above   all,    the   defini 

\ZZ  °'"  ^''^  "'^"'"  '•'^  """'-  cinsTsts.  Bu 
lits  J"**"™  r^"  ''°*'^  "•"'  »°''  °f  '^lotion 
l«l«8ts  between  subject  and  predicate  in  a  judgment,  we 
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find  that  judgment  ia  simply  the  manner  in  which  given 
ideas  are  brought  to  the  objective  unity  of  apperception 
in  other  words,  judgment  is  the  way  in  which  the  eleniems 
of  perception  are  combined  in  one  self-oonsciousnees.     This 
is  indicated  by  the  copula  of  the  judgment,  which  claims 
to  express  the  nature  of  actual  object*,  and  not  merely  the 
subjective  association  of  ideas  in  the  individual  mind.    A 
judgment  is  not  merely  the  bare  affirmation  that  certain 
ideas  are  present  in  the  mind,  but  the  affirmation  that 
ideas   are  connected   in  such   a   way  as   to  give  us   the 
consciousness  of  objeoto.     Now,  the  supreme  condition  of 
objectivity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  necessary  unity  of  self- 
consciousness  jn  the  combination  of  given  elements.     This 
is    true,  whether    the    element*    combined   are    pure   "i 
empirical, ».«.,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  determinations  of 
space  and  time,  as  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  or  with 
particular  sensible  objects.     Take,  e.g.,  the  judgment, "  Bf^lies 
are  heavy."     Here  the  empirical  or  sensible  elements  are 
given  to  the  mind,  and  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  one  another.     Kant  says  that. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  perception,  we  can  only  say. 
"  When  I  lift  this  body  I  have  a  sensation  of  weight."     He 
speaks  here  as  if  in  perception  there  was  already  a  judgnieut; 
strictly  speaking,  however,  perception  is  not  yet  the  con- 
sciousness even  of  the  association  of  two  ideas  in  the  mind 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  consciousness  of  objccto  without 
the  combining  activity  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
no  judgmento.     What  Kant  wishes  to  accentuate  is,  that. 
whUe  the  empirical  elementa  supplied  to  the  mind  may 
come  in  any  order,  yet  when  these  elements  are  combined 
under  the  rules  of  the  understanding  the  order  is  absolutely 
fixed.     The   judgment,    "This    body    is   heavy,"   therefore 
presupposes  the  transformation  of  empirical  elements  into 
the  consciousness  of   an  object  as  having  a  certain  deter- 
minate  character.     Every  judgment,   then,   as    we  must 
conclude,  expresses  or  implies  a  synthetic  activity  of  the 
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oaderstanding,  and  therefore  the  objective  unity  of  epper- 
option. 


i 


Vi.  All  8enmwu»  Perceptiont  ttand  wn<2er  the  Categoriet 
as  eoTidUioru  under  which  alone  their  varioue  Deter- 
minatimna  eome  together  in  one  Conteioumeit. 

Kant  now  sums  up  the  argument  of  the  transcendental 
deduction  bo  far  as  he  has  yet  gone.  We  hare  seen, 
firstly,  that  the  elements  of  sensuous  perception  must 
Mod  under  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception, 
or  there  can  be  no  unity  of  perception,  i.e.,  no  consciousness 
of  an  object  (17).  But  the  act  of  understanding,  by 
which  the  elements  of  perception  are  brought  under  the 
unity  of  apperception,  is  judgment  (19).  It  is,  then, 
Ihrongh  the  various  forms  or  functions  of  judgment  that 
the  elements  of  perception  are  determined  in  certain 
iniversal  ways.  Now,  the  categories  are  just  those 
functions  of  judgment,  when  applied  to  the  elements  of 
[«rception  (13).  Therefore,  the  elements  of  perception 
ami  stand  under  the  categories. 

2t  The  Category  Jiat  no  other  applieation  in  Knouiledge 
than  to  objecte  of  Experience. 

"  To  think  an  object  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  know 
iC  ssys  Kant  In  knowledge  there  are  two  elements: 
tally,  the  conception  or  category ;  and,  secondly,  the 
efements  of  perception,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
otegory  to  unify.  If  therefore  no  elements  of  perception 
»ere  given  to  the  mind  corresponding  to  the  conceptions, 
«.,  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  be  combined  by 
llionght,  we  should  never  get  beyond  the  mere  thought  of 
»  object,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  definite  elements 
to  be  combined  into  unity  and  so  to  constitute  an  object. 
Ite  Aesthetic,  however,  has  shown  that  perception  in  us  is 
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always  aenauoua ;  hence  the  thought  of  an  object  can  only 
become  the  knowleilge  of  an  object,  provided  tlutt  tl,f 
elenieutR  given  to  us  are  sensuous  in  their  character.  l!ii! 
sensuous  perception  is  for  us  either  tlie  purn  percupliot 
of  space  and  time,  or  particular  objects  ns  presentcil  in 
space  and  time.  In  order  to  obtain  knowledge  nf  objct;.- 
however,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pure  elements  uf 
perception — that  is,  the  determinations  of  space  and  time- 
should  be  combined  by  the  understanding ;  for,  thou^th  in 
this  way  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  single  objei^t,  i( 
is  only  the  consciousness  of  a  possible  object,  since  ii]mt 
and  time  are  but  the  forms  under  which  sensible  oLjecii 
are  perceived,  and  these  forms  have  no  meani'ig  in  tluiu. 
selves  apart  from  the  sensible  objects  determined  imder  them. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  pure  conceptions  or  cate^orin 
can  only  yield  a  knowledge  of  objects  when  sensible 
elements  are  given  to  us  under  the  forms  of  space  ami  | 
time.  The  categories,  therefore,  apply  only  to  sensilje 
objects  of  experience ;  in  other  words,  they  are  merely 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  empirical  knowledge. 


Mil 


23. 

74  o      What  has   been  said  above  states  the  conditions  luidet 
which  knowledge  of  objects  is  possible,  just  as  the  Aesthetic 
pointed  out  the  conditions  of  perception.     Now,  if  it  is  tht 
case  that  the  categories  apply  only  to  sensible  objects  u 
presented  in  space   and   time,  it  of  course  follows  that 
they  have  no  application  beyond  the   sphere   of  sensible 
experience.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  pure  conceptioui  I 
of  the  understanding  differ  from  the  forms  of  perueptioi  | 
in   this   way,  that  they  are  capable  of  appl)^  to  any 
possible   object   of    perception,    provided   only   that  it  iJ  I 
sensuous.     This,  however,  does  not   enable   us  to  exteoii  | 
our  knowledge  in  the  least ;  for  the  pure  conceptions  of  I 
the  understanding,  as  we  have  seen,  have  no  application  [ 
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•pthMM,  which  have  IT     .      ""•"»'"•"■• 'unction,   of 
iieU  ways.  **         »emiuou»  elements  in  certain 

I.    It  is  of  course  ,K«sible  for  u„  ,  ,  think    ., 
object  o    a  no,..«n«u.uB  oham,  t..    u  ,  !  T'"™*'  "" 

<»»   apply  all    the   predicat.      u,.,f  '        ^      '''**'  *' 

Mgition  of  Mnsuous  nercei.riun      u-      ■   "'"'"'    '"    ""> 
-  not  extende.1,  thatT  ^^    n  ' .""'  T  "' '  ""'  " 

Ubject  to  change.  But  '  h  ,'  7  ''  "'^^  '^  "  »<" 
do  nut  enable  Tto  charlti  n  "'^•'"'"  ''«^'«'"« 
-h  a  way  aa  to  l^T^^'L^^'Jri'.  ^''^"'  '" 
«.  object  can  have  no  poeitTve  n  "  „  ' ,  ,"""''"'«*•  «'«"' 
•"Object  cannot  even  faHhown t  T/'"'  ""y-  ""='' 

for,  in  the  ah«ence  ot^^n^Jll.  T''"  "'  ^""""S^ 
U  «mply  the  idea  of  a  ^fbt  h' """u"' P^'^P^*""- *' 
f  «tual.     We  mu»t  ol^rveTn  ^k".^*"'  ""'  ""^  "'"  ^e 

wh^ch  we  employ  i„°tri"£^^^^^^ 

•"eh  aa  ro&rta,u;,  or  «.««  ha«  «„v  •  «P«nenee, 

"l^linut.  of  sensible  ex^rfe'eVeT'""  "'T  "'""" 
sopereenable  or  f.^e  s..b,W  h,';  u  '*°'  '"■  "''"''  »'  » 
cimcterize  aa  aTuh^^!^ ^i*;'  """'  '  '"''J^'  "«  ««""<" 
ohj«t  which  undeZ^  cL"  """  T  '"'"'"'"'"'  ''  <»  '"' 
•»«t     In  ahort/ITn   weTv^t  ^7  "'  T"  """ 

^.4inr;^^':^rrte:r:^r.^1tbS 

^^■ne  A^lica,^  of  tke  CaU,orus  to  01^^.  of  Sense. 
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simply  forms  of  thought,  in  other  words,  that  they  in  no 
way  determine  the  specific  character  of  the  object  All  the 
concrete  elements  of  an  object  are  therefore  given.  But 
the  synthesis  of  these  given  elements  stands  under  the 
unity  of  apperception,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  such  unity 
is  possible  that  we  have  any  a  priori  knowledge ;  in  other 
words,  our  knowledge  is  not  a  knowledge  of  things  in 
themselves,  but  only  such  a  consciousness  of  a  oonntnited 
system  of  sensible  objects  as  is  compatible  with  the  unity 
of  self-consciousness.  We  can,  therefore,  predicate  of  ex- 
perience all  that  is  presupposed  in  the  necessary  unity  ot 
apperception,  though  we  cannot  identify  the  system  o: 
our  experience  with  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.     The 

■ —  synthesis  of  the  understanding  is  transcendental,  because  it 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  objectivity,  t.«.,  ot  all 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  which  we  are  capable  of 
making  in  regard  to  sensible  objects ;  but  it  is  also  purely 
intellectual,  because,  as  Kant  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
the  understanding  can  originate  no  concrete  element  what- 
ever. The  understanding,  ^bt  -.,  is  a  spontaneous  faculty  oi 
determining  sensible  objects.  Xow,  the  universal  form  of 
all  sensible  objects  is  time,  which  is  the  form  of  inner  sense, 
and  all  determinations  of  consciousness,  even  those  that 
imply  spacial  extension,  must  present  themselves  in  the 
inner  sense.  The  understanding  is  therefore  directly  relateii 
to  the  inner  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  it  acts  upon  elements  of 
perception,  in  so  far  as  these  are  determined  under  the 
condition  of  time.  And  since  time  is  the  form  of  all 
sensible  objects,  the  categories,  in  combining  the  elemenu 
of  sense  under  the  form  of  time,  determine  all  objects  of 
perception,  whether  these  are  external  or  internal,  i.', 
whether  they  are  in  space  or  are  only  events  in  time.  The 
objects,  however,  which  it  thus  determines  are  only  pheno- 
mena, as  distinguished  from  things  in  themselves. 

77  o  The  direct  action  of  the  understanding  upon  the  inner 
sense    is   what   Kant   calls   the  fijnral   synthesis,  or  the 
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ttanacendental  synthesu.  of  the  imagmation,  which  he 
d^tmgu^hes  from  the  inmednal  ^i^or  theTntheeis 

Mtween  these  two  forms  of  synthesis  ?  The  former  the 
^synthesis,  is  that  form  of  oombiaation  of  thTvaril 
elemento  of  perception  which  presents  the  sensibL  ~ 
reUaon  to  tune  The  figural  synthesis,  in  othe  wo^  t 
the  process  by  which  the  elemonta  of  sense  are  c^mWn^ 
"SlZ  *°  *""'•     '''"""'"■^  *••««  ««  various  foms  2 

.tl,„>^^  ^^'  ''"'  *«  "K^"^  ^y^'hesis  is  no7^ 
«pho.t  determination  of  the  elements  of  sense  by  referent 
to  he  pure  conceptions  of  the  underetanding.  uis  T 
.teUectual  synthesis  which  "  brings  perceptions  to  co^clp! 
^.  whereas  the  synthesis  of  im^inTtiou  merely  pr^Z, 

tat  prepares  it  m  such  a  way  that  it  must  conform  toThe' 
SX  Ihet^"  f  -de.tanding  comes  .ZcToX 
mto  play  The  figural  synthesis,  then,  is  the  consciousnei 
of  elen^nte  of  sense  as  ccmbined  into  images.  wherZ  th^ 
mtellectual  synthesis  is  the  explicit  consS  nessTsuch 
^^as^eombinedbythe^tegoriesinuniver^lr 

'   The  figural    synthesis    may   therefore    be    called   the 
«ental  synthesis  of  the  imagination.     C  refers 

it  n^tT^'r'  "^"^  '"'^°'"'°»  '«  'he  faculTy  of 
Pwntmg  before  the  mind  a  particular  object  when  the 

waibihty  ,n  us  always  is  that  it  must  conform  to  the 
»^4nons  of  perception,  and  this  means  in  the  p^L^c^e 

SonTnot   rl  '^"^^'•°''-     °°    "«'   "'"">'   "and, 
™gmat>on  is  not,  IJce  sensation,  a  p.u^  receptivity;  on 

wmty  of  the  mind;  at  least  this  is  the  case%o  far  as 
te  unagmation  is  p^dnctive  or  pun,.     ThTLSnatio" 
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then,  while  it  does  not  originate  the  elements  that  ent*r 
into  an  image,  does  supply  the  form  to  those  elements; 
that  is  to  say,  the  imagination  has  certain  fixed  ways  of 
I  combining  the  elements  of  an  image  into  a  whole.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  pure  or  a  priori  form,  like  the  pure  forms  of 
perception.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  imagination  is  something  essentially  different 
from  the  synthesis  of  the  understtinding.  On  the  contrary, 
the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is  the  unconscious  or  blind 
activity  of  the  understanding,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  directly 
acts  on  the  sensible  elements  given  to  the  mind.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  synthesis  is,  that  the 
.productive  imagination  determines  objects  in  the  way  of 
images,  whereas  the  intellectual  synthesis  determines  objects 
(by  bringing  them  under  the  necessary  rules  of  the  under- 
standing. The  productive  imagination  must  be  carefnlly 
distinguished  from  the  reproductive  im^nation.  The 
latter  is  simply  that  arbitrary  association  of  ideas  in  the 
individual  consciousness  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  consciousness  of  objects,  although  we  must  observe 
that  even  the  reproductive  imagination  must  so  far  con- 
form to  the  conditions  of  knowledge  that  it  does  not 
contradict  the  possibility  of  such  knowledge. 


!  . 


26.  Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  Categories  as  Emploijcl 
iti  Experience. 

78  o  The  metaphysical  deduction,  although  not  under  that 
name,  has  already  been  given  in  Chapter  I.  of  the  Analytic, 
and  especially  in  Section  III.  10.  The  substance  of  it 
is,  that  the  categories  are  derivable  from  the  universal 
logical  functions  of  thought,  and  since  they  are  implied  in 
the  very  act  of  the  understanding,  which  these  logical 
functions  exhibit,  they  are  necessarily  a  priori  conceptions. 
The  tranMendental  deduction  goes  on  to  argue,  that  from  the 
nature  of  these  a  priori  conceptions  we  can  understan<l  how 
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upon  them  should  Im  Haui/]  _ 

u»identaily  referred  t  the  pol  '  he7„w  ""^^  '^  "^"^^ 
explicitly,  that  the  categoric  1  „n.  f*^  °°  *"  "'»'« 
"Pr^-  synthetic  judgmfntel  rL"d  J^'^  '='""*•«'""'  <" 
i«.,  determinations  of  space  and  tim^K  ^  ^."™  P^-^eptions, 
<»ndition  of  all  a  ync^^Tyntheti.  .  "'"^  ""^  "'»"  'he 
.en  of  those  whTh  0^  4"e^^-^^^^ 
»lated  to  our  particular  senseT  tfh  '  f  T  '"'■^""^ 
then,  is  how  there  can  h«  »n  ,   ''^  '^  >»  explained, 

objects,  which  s^m  from  th:irTa7  '"7'!'^^  "^  ^-'"'''' 
determination  «  ^p^/J,        ""'"  ""'""  '^  >»  ^capable  of 

"  JSe^Sel^Tr  T  slibtltttT  '^"-'^^^  °^  ^ 
apprehension,  i...,  the  puttLTf  .L'^  f  "  '^""^^'»  »' 
elements  of  empir  cal  m  e^iol^'^f  "^  distinguishable 

-Tnthesis  or  corn'Mnatiof  ZS  "^JT  "'*°"'  «"'='' 
there  would  be  no  exnpH.„       .        elements  mto  a  unity, 

New,  in  s^e  and  Z  °.  ''"''"'  "^^'''^  whatever 
-well'as  iBrperteZn  f  5''^:"  ^"""  ^"^^  "^  ""ter 
i»ner  perception  r„rnSss^ll7™  '''\«y'"hesis  of 
•pace  and  time,  because Tthrw"  ..  ™  *"  ">«  ""'"^  "' 
tension  whate;er  But  spLe  an.  !'  """  "^  "°  "P^™' 
'»™b  of  sensuous  perleE  "  tZ  "'  "°'  '"^^'^ 
conditions  of  our  annr^hlT  '  .  ^  '"^  "'"  'n«relT 
%  are  them^L  SrlTah.  T'""^  ''''"S^-  »'"' 
object  of  definite  con^  ou^^  V  .1"  "'  »  P"^"''''^ 
«  priori,  all   the  dPtel  T'        "^  "'^""  character  as 

j^pHciti^contiiin'^rrfrsidT  r  '""^  - 

^terminations  are  a^ruT    wrh«v«  .      1"^°'"  ""  'h«»« 
'l"t  the  synthesis  whkTl.  „  *°  "hserve.  however, 

0' a  determinate  oWir'nT"'"''''''  '"  "'^  '^°''-'«''S« 
'hemselves,  i.e.X  no   con^in:.  ifre  '"  ''^  P«"«P''°"" 

-r^r;^ii^^rr{^^^^»r:; 
"™-^r:Ss:^;2r:-s 
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And  this  synthetic  rmitj  can  only  be  the  combination  of 
the  dements  of  perception,  which  takes  place  in  conformity 
with  the  categories,  beeau«  the  cate^es  are  just  the 
fundamental  fonns  of  the  understanding  as  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  elements  of  perception.  Hence  all  synthesis, 
even  though  the  dements  combined  are  given  to  our  senses, 
must  stand  under  the  oata^ries ;  in  other  words,  the 
categories  are  conditions  of  the  posmbility  of  our  knowledge 
of  sensible  objects. 
80  o  Take  as  an  instance  the  perception  of  a  house.  The 
various  sensible  elements,  or  impressions  of  colour,  weight, 
etc.,  involved  in  the  peroeption  oi'  the  house  must  stand 
under  the  form  of  space,  and  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  foon  of  time.  In  order  therefore  to  have  the  perception 
of  the  hoBse,  the  sensible  elements  must  be  combined  in 
conformity  with  the  character  of  space  and  time ;  in  other 
words,  the  shape  of  the  house  must  be  drawn  or  presented 
as  an  image.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  variety  of  sensible 
elementt,  which,  when  oombmed  by  the  imagination,  give  ns 
the  image  of  the  house.  But  the  synthesis  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  in  itself  arbitrary :  it  must  necessarily  conform 
to  the  category  of  quantity;  in  other  words,  the  sensible 
elements  must  be  combined,  not  only  in  conformity  with 
the  nature  of  space,  but  in  conformity  with  the  category  of 
quantity.  And  this  means  that  we  must  have  a  Byiithesii 
of  homogeneous  units.  If  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
pure  act  of  syntiem  itself,  abstracting  from  the  form  of 
space,  we  have  the  paie  conception  or  category  of  quantity, 
and  it  is  to  this  pure  conception  or  category  that  the 
synthesis  of  apprehension  necessarily  conforms. 
806  The  categories,  then,  prescribe  a  prion  laws  to 
phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  they  form  the  connecting 
elements  in  the  totaUty  of  possible  objects  of  experience. 
But,  since  the  categories  are  not  derived  from  experience, 
and  therefore  cannot  he  said  to  be  dependent  upon  expe- 
rience, the  question  arises,  how  we  can  possibly  say  that 
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eq)erience  or  nature  must  adapt  itself  to  them.     How  in 
otter  word,   can  it  be  maintained  that  all  sensible  objeists 
»tach   by  their  very  nature  ar«   not    originated    by  the 
und^standing  should  yet  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  i 
underrtandmg ,     How  can  we  rfiow  that,  instead  of  finding 
nature  combined  in  certain  ways,  nature  as  a  system  of  I 
toiown  objects  only  comes  into  existence  in  and  through  > 
the  combination  of  the  understanding? 
Be     The  answer  cannot  now  be  diificult  to  give      We  have 
seen   in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic,  that  all  objects  of 
which    we   are  conseious  must  agree   with   the  forms   of 
perception.     Similarly,  as   we  now  see,   all   objects  must 
necessarily  conform  to  the  understanding  and  its  a  prion 
forms,  because  otherwise  there  could  not  be  for  us  anv 
system    of   objects.     Tilings    in    themselves,    if   we   could 
Imow    them,    would    no    doubt    be    detennined    in    their 
character     entirely     independently     of     our    knowledge- 
phenomena,  however,   are   not  things  in   themwlves.   but 
(Objects  as  they  are  known  to  our  consciousness,  and  such     , 
jobjects  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  things  in  them- 
selves.     And   phenomena   must   obviously    be    subject    to 
Uie  conditions    under   wliich   v.,   can   comprehend    them 
imagination   connects    the  various    elements    of   sensuous 
pereeption     and    imagination    is    itself    dependent     upon 
undeistandmg  for  the  unity  which  it  blindly  produces  by 
ibe  synthesis    of   elements   of   perception,    just   as    it   4 
dependent    upon    the   sensible   elements    for   its   ooncr-te 
matter.     As  we  have  seen  above,  nothing  can  'k!  an  object 
0   experience  to  us,  unless  it  is  taken  up  and  combined 
through  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  while  this  synthesis 
iteelf    presupposes   the    transcendental    synthesis    of    the 
^tegories.      It    foUows,    that    there    can    be    for    us    no 
toowledge  of  a  system  of     ..uro  without  the  application 
^  the  cateKonee  to  the  elements  of  i«,rception,  under  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time.     Pure  understanding,  how- 
ler, only  determines  nature  in  its  universal  character  ie 
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it  determinM  the  oonditiom  under  which  all  objects 
without  exception  must  be  brought.  Special  laws  of 
nature,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  must  conform  to 
the  categories,  or,  in  other  words,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  system  of  nature,  cannot  be  explained  purely  from  the 
categories.  These  Uws,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  are 
derived  from  the  action  of  judgment  under  the  pure  idea 
of  final  cause.  In  the  meantime  what  we  have  to  observe 
is,  that  the  special  laws  of  nature,  such  as  those  ot 
chemistry  and  physios,  while  they  conform  to  the  univerjil 
laws  prescribed  by  the  oat^ories,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  special  examination  of  experience. 


27.  Sesult  of  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories. 

82  a  No  object  can  be  thought  without  categories,  no  object 
can  be  hwwn  without  the  manifold  of  perception  to  which 
the  categories  may  be  applied.  All  our  knowledge,  there- 
fore, is  of  objecto  which  in  their  character  are  sensible ;  in 
other  words,  objecto  of  experience.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
a  priori  knowledge  except  of  objects  of  experience. 

82  4      Knowledge,  then,  applies  only  to  objects  of  experienca 
^But  it  does  not  follow  from   this,  that  all   knowledge  ia 
,  derived    from    experience,   i.e.,  from    sensible    perception! 
Pure  perceptions  enter  into  the  constitution  of  knowable 
objects,  and  similarly  pure  conceptions  are  a  condition  of 
that  systematic  connection   of   things   which   we  call  ex- 
perience.    Both    belong    to   the  constitution   of  the  mind 
and  are  a  prion.     There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  account  for  the  harmony  between  tlie  sensible  data  of 
experience  and  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  objects: 
I  we  must  either  say  (1)  that  the  conceptions  conform  to  the 
sensible   data  of   experience,  or  (2)   that  conceptions   are 
the  necessary  condition  of  there  being  any  experience.     Tlh 
former  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  tfc 
categories,  not  to  speak  of   the  pure  forms  of  perception 
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To    derive   them    f^™     ^    •         *   """=■»   "'<!<"  ranee. 

words,  it  wouircontradrthr  ^T"^'^"'   '»  °">» 

without  conception  ii  "^r"  ''  ''"''  P^^'^P'-'" 
.  prion'  synthetic  7d^L  7  """"  P°*'"y  <^«"'« 
l-cuse  the  most  that  T^    from   sensible   experience, 

i-  the  way  in  ihTeZli"^- *"""''""' "P*™"-* 
tl^-elves.^  Kant  £  reS  .h?""  .  """'"^  P*^"' 
k>owJedge,  U,  he  den^  2Tt  "^«  ^«>^«<«i  view  of 
«me  fufdament^I  na  1  '  r^^f-  P^'^P''""  "  <"  'he 
Leibnitz.  It  is  not  thrLT  "TP"""-  o*  ^«  held  by 
conception  only  Ti^JZ  K  ^"*P"""  ''■'^«™  f«"n 
one  of  kind      hL      ^  "bscunty:  the  difiference  is  I 

oaUed  the  theor?  ran'^^rir^^  ^'°P'  '''■'''  -^  l^ 
that  while  knil  dg^tS^  P:".'^°"'-'''^*''«''7. 
.-ception,  the  applirtiontX':^  trj^^  °'-  '^^^^^ 
»  mere  extension  or  a  m-r.   „i    ■«    .     <=«tegones  is  not 

SAort  Stefemeni  0/  the  Deduelion. 

J;cL°°:r;~r  ''""^  '"^ "'-'"« '^-'-'-• 

are  the  nece^  eon^itior^T  "' •'''  »"<le«"<"'ding, 

■"ents,  and  wuZ-ffr  "  ^"^  synthetic  judg- 

I  "e  th    plritrl  Xich°  r"""'^  "  P°"'Wa     They 

the  manifold  of  Ise  .^  T"   ''^P"'«='P'««  through  which 

'.'-  of  object  'ZZ  cTlUxSner  ^  '=''r"'^ 
connection   of  ..biecta  i,     .u       .P?™°'=«-     ^his  systematic 

«'^«inal    .ynthetr^unitv    o""       "^    ''?'°'^™'    "P"°    ">« 
I  ^  "°"^    °f   apperception,    which    is    the 
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principle  implied  in  all  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  under- 
standing, in  BO  far  a»  that  activity  i«  applied  to  the 
constitution  of  objects  in  space  and  time. 

BOOK   II.— THE   ANAI.YTIC   OF   JUDGMENTS. 

Tramcendental  Judgment. 

83a  T'<,ul0Wikg  the  analogy  of  formal  logic,  Kant,  having  dealt 
V  it.h  the  concptioni,  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  judgmetUs,  o[ 
.he   understanding.      If   w«    call    the   understanding  the 
faculty  of  rules,  i.e.,  the  faculty  which  originates  the  pure 
forms  of  synthesis,  then  judgment  will  be  the  faculty  of 
•ubsumptioa  under  rules;    in  other  words,  the  faculty  of 
deciding  under  what  rule  a  particular  kind  of  sensible  object 
must  be  placed.     For  instance,  the  category  of  causality  is 
the  mode  or  form  of  synthetic  unity  by  which  events  are 
connected  in  a  fixed  or  necessary  way,  and  transcendental 
judgment  must  tell  us  what  is  the  condition  under  which 
events   can    be    brought    under    the    category    or   rule  of 
causality.     Transcendental  logic  differs  from  formal  logic  in 
this  respect;  for  the  latter,  since  it  abstracts  fh>m  all  content, 
cannot  tell  us  how  any  specific  object  should  be  determined; 
in  other  words,  formal  logic  treats  all  content  as  prcciwlv 
on  the  same  level,  while  transcendental  logic  must  be  able 
to  point  out   the   conditions   under   which   we   can  make 
objective  judgments,  and  therefore  it  must  be  able  to  in- 
dicate a  prwri  the  case  to  which  each  rule  or  category  may 
be  applied.     This  superiority  over  all  other  sciences  but 
mathematics  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  categories  relate 
to  objects  entirely  a  priori. 
84  a      The  transcendental  doctrine  of  judgment  consists  of  two 
parts.     The   first  part   points    out    the    sensible  condition 
without  which  the  categories  cannot  be  employed.     This » 
called  the  schematism  of  the  understanding.     As  we  shall 
Humediately   see,    what    Kant    means    is,   that,    while  * 
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categories  in  themselves  are  pure  conceptions,  and  therefore 
independent  of  the  particular  object  to  which  they  are 
applied,  no  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  them  taken 
parely  by  themselves,  since  in  us  all  knowledge  is  limited 
to  objects  of  sensible  perception.  Hence  the  categories 
must  be  related  both  to  the  sensible  matter  of  perception  - 
>nd  to  the  pure  forms  of  perception,  and  especially  to  the 
pure  form  of  time,  which  is  the  universal  form  of  all 
perception.  The  sensuous  condition,  then,  of  which  Kant 
ipeaks,  is  the  sensible  as  relative  to  time ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  form  in  which  the  imagination  relates  the  sensible 
to  the  categories.  The  second  part  of  the  transcendental 
doctrine  of  judgment  deals  with  the  fundamental  propositions 
which  arise  o  priori  when  the  categories  are  employed  under 
the  sensuous  conditions  specified. 

Chaptir  I. — The  Schuiatism  of  the  Categories. 

th  After  his  usual  method,  Kant,  in  seeking  to  point  out 
the  sensuous  condition  under  which  the  categories  may  be 
tpplied  to  objects,  begins  with  the  ordinary  logical  view  of 
conceptions.  An  empirical  conception,  it  is  held,  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  particular  perceptions  by  a  process  of 
itistraction,  the  conceptions  being  the  grasp  by  th'.iight  of 
dte  points  which  are  common  to  the  various  perceptions. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  conceptions  of  this  kind  there  is 
wmething  homogeneous  with  the  conception  to  be  found 
ID  the  perception ;  in  other  words,  since  the  conception  has 
been  derived  from  perception  by  a  process  of  attraction, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  restoring  by  the  reverse  process  'he 
characteristics  that  have  been  abstracted  from  particular 
things  and  referring  thom  to  particular  things,  i'or  example, 
the  conception  of  a  plate  contains  in  it  the  mark  of  roundness, 
and  since  this  mark  has  been  obtained  by  comparison  of  a 
Dumber  of  plates  and  abstraction  from  their  differences,  the 
judgment,  "  A  plate  is  round,"  is  easily  made,  because  it  is 
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•iTMdjr  pretuppoMd  in  the  prooeM  of  kbrtiMtion  by  which 
the  oonception  hM  been  formed. 

84  e  A  pun  conception  or  category,  however,  hu  tbeoluirl/ 
nothing  in  common  with  perception.  If  we  take,  -  r 
exttmple,  the  category  of  cauie,  we  find  that,  looked  tt 
purely  in  itaelf,  it  ii  simply  the  conception  of  the  relation 
between  a  condition  and  that  which  ii  conditioned  or 
dependent  upon  it.  The  question,  theiefoie,  arises,  how  it 
/is  possible  legitimately  to  bring  a  sensible  object  under  i 
I  pure  conception  or  category,  seeing  that  they  have  uothing 
in  common.  By  what  right  are  we  justiBtd  in  applying 
the  category  in  the  determination  of  an  object  of  sen^e  I 
The  necessity  of  answering  this  question  compels  us  to  have 
a  transcendental  doctrine  of  judgment.  We  must  show  how 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  may  be  employed  in 
the  actual  determination  of  objects  of  sense,  although  objects 
of  sense  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  conceptions. 

880  Obviously  there  must  be  something  to  mediate  between 
the  pure  conception  and  the  possible  object,  something  which 
is  homogeneous  on  the  one  side  with  the  category  and  on  the 
other  with  the  object  of  sense.  And  this  mediating  id«i 
must  be  pure,  because  what  we  have  to  expUin  is  how 
there  can  be  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense.  The  mediating  element  must  therefore  be 
at  once  intellectual  and  sensuous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to 
connect  the  pure  conception,  which  is  intellectual,  with 
the  object  of  perception,  which  is  sensuoua  The  idea  in 
question  is  called  by  Kant  the  traiueendmtai  schema. 

8fi  i  A  category  is  the  pure  form  of  producing  synthetic  unity 
in  any  elements  of  which  we  can  be  conscious  as  different 
Tiie  question,  then,  is  how  the  pure  conception  of  under- 
standing csL  be  brought  into  play  so  as  to  introduce  unit/ 
into  the  elements  of  perception,  and  to  introduce  unity  in 
such  a  way  as  to  entitle  us  to  make  universal  and  nec'aary 
judgments.  We  know  that  time  is  the  formal  condition  of 
all  the  determinations  of  the  inner  sense,  and  so  indirectly 
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the  fornul  condition  of  Ul  onr  idau,  tince  dl  oor  idaM.  even 

-Mcli  ^e  categone.  cw  be  applied  to  object,  of  w-nw    fo, 
ob,«!t  a   all     Thua  we  can  understand  how,  if  thew  i,  ^ 

^» ...  ^0,  .a,.,,  „j  J„u„r;';'.  t" 

th.  «hen.a:  for.  while  the  schema  enables  us  to  realfs«  fh^ 
■"^e  18  adequate  to  the  concept  on.     If  I  have  the  ,.«„ 
n  «  very  difficult  to  show  that  the  image  of  1000  points 
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set  down  one  after  the  other  is  identical  with  the  conception 
The  schema  of  a  conception,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a  universal 
process  of  imagination  by  which  a  conception  is  presented 
in  an  image  under  the  form  of  time. 
866      It  is  schemata,  and  not  images,  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our   pure   sensuous   conceptions;  in   other   words,  the 
mathematical  sciences  work  with  schemata,  not  with  image. 
In  geometry  judgmenta  are  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
triangle,   which    apply    to    any    triangle    whatever— right 
angled,    obtuse-angled    or    scalene.      Obviously    the    uni- 
versality characteristic   of  mathematical   judgments   could 
not  be  explained  if  we  supposed  the  mathematician  to  be 
dealing  with  images.     This  difBculty,  in  fact,  was  pointed 
out  by  Berkeley,  who  denied  that  we  can  frame  any  idea  of 
a  triangle  which  is  neither  right-angled,  obtuse  or  scalene, 
and  who  therefore  maintained  that  the  mathematician  works 
with   images,  which  "stand    for"  any  triangle  whatever. 
Berkeley's  view,  as  Kant  tacitly  maintains,  does  not  explain 
the  universality  and  necessity  of  geometrical  judgmenta,  for 
no  such  judgments  can  be  reached  by  induction  from  par- 
ticulars.    Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  by  pointing  out  that  it 
( is  the  universal  process  of  framing  the  triangle  with  which 
the  mathematician  deals,  believes  that  he  is  able  to  explain 
how  geometrical  judgmente  can  be  universal  and  necessary. 
The  schema,  though  it  is  a  product  of  the  imagination, 
exists  only  as  a  rule  according  to  which  the  imagmation 
works.     This  at  least  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  geometry. 
1  Schemata,  however,  are  not  limited  to  pure  perceptions,  but 
i  apply  also  in   the   case  of  the  consciousness   of  concrete 
sensible  things.    Here  in  fact  the  image  with  which  thought 
works,  when  it  employs  a  general  conception,  even  more 
obviously  cannot  be  adequate  to  the  conception.     Kvery 
object  of  sensible  perception  is  specific  or  individualised 
containing  as  it  does  something  absolutely  peculiar  to  itsell, 
and  in  this  respect   it   differs  from   the  pure  figures  ot 
geometiy,  or  the  pure  elements  of  number,  which  are  always 
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precisely  the  same.  Hence  the  schema  is  even  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  judgments  having  to  do  with  special 
objects  of  sense.  Here  thought  works  with  an  empirical  f 
schema,  a  sort  of  monogram  or  outline  of  a  particular  kind  ' 
of  individual  object,  say,  a  dog,  horse  or  house.  This 
imaginative  process  of  schematising  a  conception  cannot  be 
further  explained,  but  we  can  at  least  say,  that,  while  the 
image  is  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of  productive 
imagination,  the  schema  is  a  product  of  pure  a  priori 
imagination,  and  indeed  it  may  be  called  the  general  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  all  images  of  a  certain  kind.  This 
remark  applies  to  schemata  in  general,  but  we  have  to 
observe  that  the  schema  of  a  category  or  pure  conception 
of  the  understanding  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  presented  in 
an  image  at  all.  It  cannot  be  so  presented,  because  it  is 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  which  contains  no  sensuous 
element  whatever.  It  is  simply  the  pure  synthesis  of  the 
imagination  which  conforms  to  a  rule  of  unity  expressed  in 
the  category.  This  form  of  schema,  then,  is  a  transcen- 
dental product  of  the  imagination,  i.e.,  it  is  the  a  priori 
condition  of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.  The  schema  is 
a  determination  of  the  inner  sense;  in  other  words,  it  brings 
the  sensible  into  relation  with  time,  which  is  the  form  of 
the  inner  sense,  and  indeed  the  general  form  of  all  sense- 
perception.  This  determination  of  the  sensible  relatively  to 
time  is  a  necessary  condition  of  knowledge,  because  apart 
from  this  process  the  categories  have  nothing  to  which  they 
can  be  applied.  And  inasmuch  as  the  application  of  the 
otegories  to  the  sensible  is  the  condition  in  us  of  self- 
consciousness,  without  schemata  there  would  be  no  unity 
of  apperception.  Kant,  therefore,  argues  that  the  possibility 
of  self-consciousness  is  only  explicable  provided  we  pre- 
suppose this  transcendental  process  of  the  imagination,  as 
combining  the  elements  of  sense  in  conformity  with  the 
pate  conceptions  or  categories,  by  relating  them  in  certain 
onirersal  ways  to  time. 
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88a      When  we  are  dealing  with  so-called  "external"  objects, 
the  pure  image  must  be  some  determination  of  space,  since 
space  is  the  form  of  outer  sense.     The  pure  image,  again, 
of  all  objects  of  sense,  inner  as  well  as  outer,  is  time ;  i.e., 
the  determination  of  time  as  containing  successive  momenta 
is  the  image  of  all  objects  of  sense.     Quantity,  however,  as 
a  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  the  general  idea  of 
any  unity  of  the  manifold.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  Kant, 
in  treating  of  the  schematism,  does  not  in  all  cases  give  a 
schema  for  each  of  the  categories.     In  the' case  of  quantity 
and  quality  the  schemata  correspond  to  the  third  of  the 
subordinate  categories  under  each  head,  i.e.,  to  totality  in 
the  category  of  quantity,  and  to  limitation  in  the  category 
of  quality.     Here  he  tells  us  that  number  is  the  schema  in 
the  category  of  quantity.     More  precisely,  it  is  the  schema 
of  the  category  of  totality.     Number  does  not  here  mean 
number  in  the  arithmetical  sense,  but  the  universal  process 
of  adding   homogeneous    unit   to  homogeneous  unit  in  a 
successive    synthesis,   whether    the    units    so   added    are 
numbers  in  the  arithmetical  sense  or  geometrical  objects. 
The  schema  of  number,  then,  is  simply  the  universal  process 
of  combining  elements  of  pure  perception,  so  far  as  these 
are  homogeneous,  into  unity,  and  this  process  implies  the 
generation  of  successive  moments  of  time  in  the  act  of 
combining  the  homogeneous  units  into  a  whole. 
88 »      From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  categories  of  quality, 
the  category  of  reality  is  the  conception  of  purely  positive 
or  affirmative  being,  the  category  of  negation  the  conception 
of  purely  negative  being  or  the  conception  of  the  negation 
of  positive  being.     These  two  categories  are,  therefore,  as 
categories  mutually  exclusive,  since  the  principle  of  thought 
in    itself    is    the     principle    of    non-contradiction.     The 
third  category  of  quality,  viz.,  limitation,  differs  from  the 
other    two,   inasmuch    as    it    involves   their   combination. 
Strictly  speaking,   as   Kant  himself  virtually  admits,  the 
category  of  limitation  cannot  be  derived  from  the  analytic 
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judgmeot  We  must,  therefore,  regard  it  as  the  pure  form 
of  the  synthesis  of  being  and  non-being.  It  is  to  this 
category  of  limitation  that  the  schema  properly  applies. 
Kant,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  category  of  reality  as  "that 
which  corresponds  to  any  sensation  whatever,  and  therefore 
of  that,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  that  it  has  being  in  time." 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  category,  as  a  pure  conception, 
cannot  be  defined  as  determined  by  relation  to  time,  since 
every  pure  conception  is  in  itself  capable  of  a  wider 
application  than  to  that  which  presents  itself  in  time.  The 
schema  of  limitation  is  degree,  or  that  in  the  object  of 
experience  which  corresponds  to  sensation ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  any  real  object, 
unless  in  so  far  as  there  is  involved  the  matter  supplied  by 
sensation.  The  schema  of  degree  is,  therefore,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  of  sensation.  For  sensation  is  of 
this  character,  that  it  is  not  an  extensive  magnitude;  that 
ij  to  say,  each  sensation  must  be  conceived  as  occupying 
only  a  single  moment  of  time.  The  quantity  of  sensation 
is,  therefore,  not  extensive  quantity,  and  the  only  other  form 
of  quantity  is  that  of  intensive  quantify.  The  kind  of 
reality  implied  in  sensation  is  thus  that  of  degree  or 
intensive  magnitude.  Every  sensation  fills  a  given  moment 
of  time  with  more  or  less  of  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
occupies  the  inner  sense  with  more  or  less  completeness. 
Hence,  the  degree  or  intensive  magnitude  of  a  sensation  can 
never  be  either  zero  or  infinity;  that  is,  the  sensation  must 
always  occupy  a  given  moment  of  time  in  some  degree, 
though  it  can  never  occupy  it  with  absolute  completeness. 
The  schema,  then,  in  this  case  is  the  idea  of  a  moment  of 
time  as  occupied  by  a  determinate  or  limited  degree  of 
aensation. 

'  The  category  or  pure  conception  of  substance,  taken  in  its 
absolute  generality,  is  the  conception  of  that  which  is  always 
wbject  and  never  predicate ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  idea  of 
any  reality  whatever  which  is  not  predicable  of  something 
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else      But  sinoa   for  knowledge  every  category  must  be 
schematised,  that  is,  brought  into  relation  to  time  in  some 
way  the  schema  of  substance  can  only  be  the  idea  of  such  a 
subject  and  predicate  as  can  be  an  object  of  our  experience: 
that  is,  it  must  be  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate  that  exist 
relatively  to  one  another  in  time.     Now,  that  which  corre- 
sponds  to   the  pure   conception  of  a  subject,  when   it  u 
determined  as  an  object  in  time,  is  svistanee,  that  is  to  say, 
the  permanence  or  persistence  through  time  of  that  which 
nevertheless  undergoes  changes  in  time.     The  schema  of 
substance,  then,  is  the  relation  of  a  permanent  thing  to  us 
changing  qualities  or  activities. 
h      The  category  of  came  is  the  conception  of  ground  and 
consequence,  or  condition  and  conditioned;  in  other  words, 
the  logical  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another.     It  may 
be  expressed  in  the  formula,  "If  A  is,  so  also  is  B.      But 
the  pure  conception  can  only  ba  applied  in  the  determination 
of  objects  of  knowledge  when  it  is  schematised,  and,  as  m 
other  cases,  the  schema  must  imply  the  relation  of  the 
sensible  to  time  in  some  way.     The  special  form  which  the 
schema  here  assumes  is  that  of  ordered  succession  m  time; 
so   that    cause    and   effect   as   known    in    our  experience 
necessarily  imply  the  regular  or  ordered  succession  of  phe- 
nomeaa  in  time.     In  other  words,  a  cause  is  always  an 
antecedent,  an   effect   is   always   a   consequent;   and  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  are  related   ai  this  way,  that 
without  the  former  the  latter  cannot  be. 
19  c      r.ie  pure  category  of  community  is  the  conception  of 
thi  relation  of  various  members  of  a  logical  division  to  one 
another,  these  members  being  so  related  that  they  determine 
in  their  union  the  total  sphere  of  the  conception  or  genus. 
The  schema  of  community  must  therefore  involve  time.m^- 
much  as  knowledge  is  only  possible  of  that  which  is  capable 
of  presenting  itself  in  time.     And  we  find  that  the  schema 
in   this   case   is   the   reciprocal   relation    of  objects  that 
co-exist. 
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Passing  now  to  the  cntegoiies  of  modality,  we  liave,  firstly, 
ihe  categories  of  possibility  and  impombilili/.  The  conception 
ur  category  of  possibility  is  simply  of  that  wliieh  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  does 
involve  a  contrad.ction  Thus,  we  cannot  conceive  of  an 
object  as  being  determined  by  contradictory  predicates :  it 
cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be :  it  cannot  have  i  xo  (i\ialitiea 
which  are  mutually  exclusive.  Expressed  in  terms  of  time, 
the  category  becomes  the  schema  of  possibility.  Here  we 
can  have  opposites  or  contradictory  qualities  in  the  same 
object,  but  we  cannot  have  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
schema  of  possibility,  therefore,  is  the  idea  of  that  which  is 
compatible  with  the  general  conditions  of  time,  the  schema 
of  impossibility  that  which  is  incompatible  with  the  general 
conditions  of  time.  The  conception  of  octtmlitij  is  simply 
the  notion  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  some  deter- 
minate reality.  The  schema  of  actuality,  on  the  other 
liand,  is  the  idea  of  a  determinate  thing  as  exi.sting  at  a 
oiven  time,  just  as  the  schema  of  non-existence  is  the  idea  of 
the  non-actuality  of  a  determinate  thing  at  a  given  time. 
Listly,  the  category  of  neciMittj  is  the  conception  of  that 
which  cannot  but  exist,  the  category  of  conliivjency  of  that 
which  need  not  necessarily  exist.  The  schema  of  necessity, 
again,  is  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  object  through  all 
ti  ae,  the  schema  of  contingency  the  existence  of  an  object 
which  is  fleeting  or  does  not  exist  through  all  time. 
'  The  detailed  treatment  of  the  schemata,  as  corresponding 
to  the  categories,  has  shown  that  in  every  case  the  schema 
is  relative  to  time.  The  schema  of  quantity  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  object  as  generated  by  a  successive  synthesis 
in  time,  a  synthesis  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  genera- 
tion of  time  itself ;  the  schema  of  quality  is  the  synthesis  of 
sensation  as  filling  a  given  moment  of  time ;  the  schema  of 
relation  is  the  relation  of  different  perceptions  to  one  another 
at  all  times  or  in  conformity  with  a  rule  for  the  determina- 
tion of  time ;   lastly,  the  schema  of  modality,  in  its  three 
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forms,  is  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  objects  to  time  itsell, 
whether  that  relation  is  the  relation  to  time  in  general,  to  a 
specific  time,  or  to  all  time.  The  schemata  are,  therctor,. 
the  modes  in  which  the  categories  are  determined  in  relatiii 
to  the  sensible  elements  of  perception  by  reference  to  tun, 
We  may  say,  shortly,  that  experience  exhibits  either  the 
series  of  time,  the  imitcnt  of  time,  the  order  of  time  or  th^ 
comprehension  of  time.  _     , 

906  The  schematism  of  the  understanding,  then,  is  just  the 
way  in  which  various  determinations  of  perception  ore 
brought  to  unity  in  the  inner  sense  through  the  triiii- 
scendental  synthesis  of  imagination,  and  thus  are  fitted  to  l,e 
received  into  the  unity  of  apperception.  It  is  only  thrm.^l, 
the  schemata  that  the  categories  come  to  have  significance 
that  is  to  say,  are  employed  in  the  actual  determination  ol 
objects  The  fact  that  this  schematising  of  the  categories 
is  essential  to  our  linowledge  shows  that  in  the  end  tlie 
c  teoories,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  are  linnt.,1 
to  objects  of  possible  experience.  The  categories  are  llie 
modes  in  which  thought  by  its  pure  spontaneity  combine^ 
the  elements  of  perception  under  the  universal  rules  oi 
synthesis,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  categories 

91  a  that  we  can  have  a  system  of  experience;  in  oth.;r  words, 
the  system  of  experience  is  coterminous  with  the  totality  ol 

our  knowledge.  ,.    ,,    ,      .■    .     t 

91 6  Since,  however,  the  categories  are  applicable  to  objects  ol 
experience  only  in  and  through  the  schemata,  they  are  not 
employed  in  their  full  significance,  but  are  in  actual  use 
necessarily  restricted  to  sensible  objects.  The  condiu.ms 
under  which  the  categories  are  employed  are  not  conditions 
of  the  understanding  in  its  pure  operations,  but  depend  upon 
the  relation  of  the  understanding  to  the  sensibility.  It  is 
true  that  the  schema  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  categorj-, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  cate- 
gory the  result  of  which  is  that  the  objects  we  know  are 
not  things  in  themselves  but  phenomena.     If  the  categories 
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in  themselves  have  a  wider  application  than  to  objects  of 
wnsible  experience,  it  is  naturally  asked  why  we  cannot  by 
means  of  them  determine  the  existence  of  things  in  them- 
selves. It  is  true  no  doubt  that  the  categories  are  forms  of 
synthesis,  which  are  not  absolutely  restricted  to  the  sensible 
as  given  to  us:  but  this  possible  extension  is  for  us 
valueless,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  knowledge  is  concerned, 
since  we  have  no  other  elements  to  which  we  can  apply 
them  than  those  presented  to  us  under  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time.  Thus,  the  category  of  substance,  taken 
absolutely,  means  that  which  can  be  conceived  only  as 
subject,  never  as  predicate ;  but  an  object  corresponding  to 
this  conception  we  can  obtain  only  in  so  far  as  our  sensibility 
is  excited,  and  therefore  only  in  so  far  as  the  category  of 
substance  is  schematised  as  the  permanent  in  contrast  to 
the  changeable.  The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  categories 
are  functions  of  the  understanding,  which  enable  us  to  con- 
stitute objects  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  into 
relation  with  the  sensibility,  a  relation  which  necessarily 
restricts  them  to  objects  of  sensible  experience. 

Chapter  II. — Principles  of  Pure  Ukderstasding. 

•  Having  laid  down  the  conditions  under  which  the  cate- 
gories are  applicable  to  objects  of  experience,  Kant  goes  on 
to  state  what  are  the  universal  propositions  or  judgments 
which  are  presupposed  in  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments 
of  experience.  What  he  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  give  an 
explicit  statement  of  what  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  synthesis  of  the  understanding  as  working  through  the 
schemata.  These  fundamental  judgments,  or  principles  of 
understanding,  he  classifies  as  (1)  axioms  of  perception,  (2) 
anticipations  of  observation,  (3)  analogies  of  experience,  and 
(4)  postulates  of  empirical  thought ;  and  subsequently  he 
divides  hem  into  two  classes,  called  respectively  the  mathe- 
mtical  and  the  dynamical  categories.     Kant  might  have 
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called  his  discussion  of  the  mathenmtical  principles  a 
transcendental  deduction  of  mathematics,  inasmuch  as  what 
he  geeks  tu  prove  is  that  niatheuiaties  contains  a  yr'n,!-' 
synthetic  judgments,  and  that  these  judgments  atj  appliciM,. 
to  all  possible  objects  of  expt'rience.  We  may  say  in  lac 
that  his  aim  is  to  give  a  deduction  or  justification  of  p're 
and  applied  mathematics. 

1.   Axioirm  nf  Pcrerplion, 

!)2  /)  The  principle  of  these  is  :  All  perceptions  are  extensi\  .> 
magnitudes. 

9i.  An  ixtcnaive  mafinitvde  is  one  in  which  we  becnuie 
conscious  of  a  whole  only  through  the  combination  oi  parts 
given  prior  to  the  whole.  We  cannot  have  the  idea  nf  j 
line,  however  small  it  may  be,  without  drawing  it  m 
thought;  i.e.,  we  must  produce  it  part  after  part,  startiiii; 
from  a  certain  point,  and  combine  the  parts  thus  successively 
produced  into  the  unity  of  a  line.  So  we  can  only  he 
conscious  of  <  space  of  time,  however  small  it  may  be,  liy 
tha  successive  generation  of  one  moment  after  another,  iiml 
the  combination  of  the  parts  so  generated  into  a  siiiL;Ie 
whole.  What  Kant  is  here  pointing  out  is,  that  we  liave 
the  consciousness  of  a  pure  object  of  perception,  whether  it 
is  an  external  or  internal  object,  only  in  so  far  as  we 
bring  into  play  the  schema  of  number.  There  is  no  object 
of  perception  which  does  not  involve  either  space  or  time, 
or  both,  and  inasmuch  as  the  pure  element  involved  in  the 
object  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  successive  synthesis  of 
part  with  part,  it  is  plain  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  object  whatever,  unless  that  object  is  an  exten.sive 
magnitude.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
objects  which  are  not  magnitude.^,  but  only  that  we  car.  have 
no  knowledge  of  objects  except  those  that  are  extensive 
magnitudes.     Notice  that  by  extensive  magnitudes  Kant  does 
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for  a  succession  of  events  as  occurring  only  in  timo  i«  »!«, 
«.  be  conceived  a,  an  extensive  ma'nitu/e  "^ 

u     The  science  of  geometry,  which  is  a  d.-  rmination  of  the 
p.«pert.es    of   spaciul    figures,   obviously    ,r™  ?„,    the 
.hemafs,ng   of  pure    perceptions   as    nu.'nbe  'f 'Tr  ot  e 
words,  the  successive  synthesis  of  elements  of  spice  and 
the  conscousness  of  such   synthesis.     The  universa    aS 

loem     rest  upor  tb-.a  process  of  combining  the  elements  of 

01  a  straight  Ime  as   the  shortest  distant  between  twn 

r';::h''esis'"rs  r  ----•^^^'-'s-'''.  -^n^ :: 

"iot  TariL^tr'He  f  ^'"'   "   ''■'  '""''^-'-' 
.  ""tno'ewc-     He.e  the  propositions,  while  thev 

m  a  pnon   and   synthetic,   are   noi   univereal   "!     the 

ju^iec^of  such  judgments  is  not  universal  £  sngu  a, 

■  +  5-12    18    certamly    a    synthetic,    not    an    analvtio 

Hgment.     It  differs  from  such  a  judgment  as  "  If  . 

»*  added  to  equals  the  whohs  are  eClTfor  h're  theTr; 

canception  of  equals-the  very  .onceptiin  of  the  «^ 

^nerated-mvolves    the    judgment   that   they   Ire'  Lua 

An  hmetical  judgments,   on   the   other   hand    necesS 

^ly  yynthetic  process,  inasmuch  as  each  unifmust^^ 

r  T  f"  "'^  °""^'  """^  '=°'"''i°«d  into  hrwhole 
There  is  therefore,  a  distinction  between  such  ar  thmeSi 
jpnien  e  and  the  universal  propositions  of  geometry     S 

^^T:'-  "'''  "  '"""^^^  ^""'"-"^  two^right  angles  il 
pphcable  to  every  possible  triangle;  i.e.,  the  subject  of  th 
idgment  is  universal,  whereas  the  subje'ct  of  the' j^dgll 

to  .ni     !•  '"'^'"-     ^'   """y  "^y-   'hen,   that   while 
l^th  anthmetic  and  geometry  contain  a  priori  syntlelic 
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judgments,  the  former  differs  from  the  latter  in  coiitaiiiin.' 
singular,  not  universal  judgments. 
94(1      A  very  important  consequence  follows  from  the  proof  or 
deduction  of  the  principle  that  "all  perceptions  are  extiusiv 
magnitudes " ;  for,  not  only  is  it  true  that  all  the  judgnnnti 
of  pure  mathematics  are  universal  and  necessary,  but  it  i. 
also  true  that  the  judgments  of  applied  mathematics  are  ,l 
the  same  character.     Whatever  is  true  of  space  and  time  as 
pure  conceptions  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  equally  tnn 
of  phenomena  in  space  and  time.     Geometry  is  applical.le 
to  all  objects  of  external  perception,  that  is  to  say,  tn  nil 
bjects  that  are  presented  to  us  as  in  space.     Arithmetic  i< 
applicable  to  all  objects  of  perception  whatever,  whetlni 
these  are  in  space  and  time,  or  only  in  time ;  and  the  justi- 
fication of  the  application  of  mathematics  to  nil  possiljl* 
objects  of  experience  is  that  those  objects  are  not  things  in 
themselves,  but  phenomena.     We  can  have  no  experieute 
except  of  objects  that  are  determined  as  spacial  or  temijnral 
and,  hence,  whatever  mathematics  says  of  pure  perci'iJtiuii 
must  be  applicable  to  these  objects.     The  idea  that  objecis 
of  sense  may  possibly  be  exempt  from  the  matheni,itical 
principles  rests  upon  the  false  notion  that  those  objects  are 
things   in    themselves.     Hence    we   cannot   possibly  deny 
that  every  object   in  space   and   time  must  be  infinitely 
divisible.     Such  a  theory,  e.g.,  as  that  there  are  sensible 
things  which   are  indivisible   atoms,  contradicts  the  very 
conditions  of  our  experience ;  for  nothing  can  be  extended 
which  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  inasmuch  as  whatever  is 
extended   must  have  the  general   character  of  space.    It 
phenomena    were    things    in    themselves,    no    doubt   the 
judgments  of  mathematics  could  not  be  shown  to  apply  to 
them;  but,  on  such  a  supposition,  we  could  say  absolutely 
nothing  about  objects,  inasmuch  as  we  should  be  entirely 
dependent  for  our  knov.iedge  of  them  on  their  action  upon 
us.     It  is,  then,  because  the  objects  which  we  are  capable 
of  knowing  are  phenomena,  that  we  can  justify  the  a  prion 
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.ynthetic  judgment,  of  mathciimtics,  ai.d  at  the  sniii«  time 
show  thai  they  must  be  applicable  to  all  .„„.,il,l,  obiccta  of 
expeneuce. 

2.   Anticipalimu  of  Obaervniion. 

M  The  principle  of  these  is:  In  all  plienomena  th,.  rral 
which  IS  an  object  of  sensation,  has  intensive  mn-uitude 
IT  degree. 

'      In    the    first   principle  of  pure   understindin;,',   entitled 
■  Axioms  of  Perception,"  Kant  has  pointed  out  the  conditions 
under  which    we    have    the   consciousness   of   any  obj, 
whether  it  is  a  determination  of  space  or  time,  or  a  deter- 
imnation  of  a  concrete  sensible  thinfj.     Whatever  we  perceive 
miiat  be  perceived  as  an  extensive  magnitude.     He   now 
goes  on  to  show,  that,  whenever  we  perceive  a  sensible 
object  we  must  determine  it  as  having  intensive  magnitude 
or  degree :  in  other  words,  that  we  have  tiie  knowledge  of 
such  an  object  only  in  and  through  the  application  of  the 
schema  of  degree.     The  question  here  is,  whether  there  is 
something  which  we  can  determine  a  priori  in  regard  to 
every  possible  sensation.    It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to 
determine  a  prion  what  the  particular  sensation  should  be 
We  can  never  anticipate  whether  an  object  will  be  red  or 
some  other  colour,  hard  or  soft,  etc.     Such  a  determination 
of  a  given  object  we  learn  only  through  sensible  experience. 
-Nevertheless,  Kant  contends  ti.at,  however  the  object  may 
vary  in  its  sensible  content,— whether  it  is  red  or  blue,  hard 
or  soft^we  can   lay  down  the  proposIMon  o  priori  that 
It  must  have  intensive  magnitude   or  degree.     We    may 
therefore  call  the  principle  here  involved  an  "anticipation" 
of  sense-perception   or  observation,— not   because   we   can 
anticipate  the  sensible  content,  but  because  we  can  antici- 
pate  the    element   in   the   object  which    determines    that 
content  as  an  intensive  magnitude. 
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»      Now  we  have  seen,  in  considering  the  first  principle  of 
understanding,   that   sensations    must   be   combined   u.   a 
successive  synthesis,  in  order  that  we  may  be  conscious  ol 
an  obiect.     But,  besides  this  successive  synthesis  of  apprt- 
hension,  there  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of  a  ^ens.bl. 
thing   the  determination  of  it  as  not  only  an  exteuaive 
ma.^nitude,  but  as  having  intensive  magnitude  or  def;ree. 
The  consciousness  of  degree  is  connected  by  Kant,  not  will, 
the  combination  of  various  sensations,  but  with  the  dete.- 
mination  of  a  single   sensation,  that  is  to  say    with  th. 
sensation   as   occupying   a   single   moment   of  '""«■«. 
do  not  obtain  the  consciousness  of  the  specific  character  ot 
the   sensible   properties   of   a   thing    by  putting   together 
different  sensations  'a  succession;  but  a  single  sensation,  as 
occupying  a  given  moment,  is  given  in  itself  as  a  whole  or 
unity,  and   the   determination   of   such   sensation,   or  ito 
division   into   ideal   parts,  does   not  yield   the  conscious- 
nes8  of  extensive  magnitude,  but  of  intensive  magnitude 
We  never  have  the  consciousness  of  any  sensible  object, 
unless  when  there  is  given  to  us  an  element  of  sensation: 
and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  sensation,  there  can  be  no 
consciousness  of  the  sensible  object  at  aU.     We  may  say, 
then,  that  what  corresponds  to  the  absence  o^  ««°f  ™  ' 
the  emptiness  of  a  given  moment  of  time.     On  the  oth 
hand  when  we  are  conscious  of  a  given  moment  of  time  a^ 
occupied   by   sensation,    that    moment    U   never    occup.e 
absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  occupied  by  sensat  o 
somewhere  between  zero  and  infinity.     So  far  as  the  pu 
conception  of  reality  goes,  it  must  be  conceived  as    hat 
which  is  absolutely  affirmative,  or  excludes  all  nega  ion 
while  the  category  of  negation  is  that  which  excludes  J 
affirmation.     But  we  have  no  actual  experience  of  either 
reality  or  negation  in  this  sense.     What  we  experience  s 
the  consciousness  of  an  object  which  has  a  degree  some- 
where between  zero  and  infinity,  that  is.  between  pos.t 
affirmation  and  positive  negation;  m  other  words,  that  whicl 
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corresponds  to  the  category  of  Uniitation.  Wheu,  therefore, 
we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  sensible  object,  i.e.,  not  of  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  of  a  phenomenon,  we  are  conscious  of 
it  as  having  a  certain  intensive  magnitude  or  degree.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  sensation  in  itself  reveals  to  us 
the  quality  of  the  object.  The  knowledge  of  phe  quality  of 
in  object  implies  the  process  by  which  sensation  is  deter- 
mined through  the  schema  of  degree,  i.e.,  is  determined  as 
having  an  intensive  magnitude  somewhere  between  zero  and 
infinity.  The  quality  of  an  object,  then,  is  only  known 
through  the  synthesis  by  which  we  represent  to  ourselves 
the  quality  of  the  sensible  thing  as  corresponding  to  a 
■eosation. 

1  The  peculiarity  of  intensive  magnitude  is  that  we  start 
from  unity,  and  determine  it  by  breaking  the  unity  up  into 
what  might  be  called  internal  parts.  Inasmuch  as  we  can 
only  refer  the  sensation  to  the  quality  of  the  object  in  this 
process,  the  schematising  of  the  object  as  degree  is  essential 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  object  as  having  a  certain  quality ; 
«nd,  inasmuch  as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  any  sensible 
object  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  application  of  the 
schema  of  degree,  we  can  say  universally  that  whatever  is 
real  in  a  phenomenon  has  intensive  magnitude  or  degree. 
In  the  sphere  of  dynamics,  degree  takes  the  form  of 
mmKntum ;  but  this  is  a  special  application  of  the  idea 
of  degree,  which  presupposes  the  category  of  causality,  and 
therefore  cannot  properly  be  dealt  with  until  after  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  causal  connection  of  things. 
S  We  see,  then,  that  the  consciousness  of  sensible  objects 
necessarily  implies  that  these  are  determined,  so  far  as  their 
sensible  properties  are  concerned,  as  having  a  certain  specific 
degree.  Thus,  e.g.,  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  a  red  object 
without  determining  it  as  having  a  specific  degree  of  red- 
ness, which  is  somewhere  between  zero  and  infinity  ;  in 
other   words,   the    intensive  magnitude    or   degree  of   the 
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quality  of  a  thing  is  never  the  smallest  possible,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  infinitely  divisible ;  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  all  the  ways  in  which  we  are  conscious  of 
degree. 

97  c      Kant  now  makes  a  general  remark  upon  the  first  two 

principles  of  pure  understanding.  Magnitudes  may  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  continuity.  Space 
and  time,  eg.,  regarded  as  objects  of  perception,  are  quanta, 
continua,  i.e.,  they  are  not  discrete  parts  which  are  separable 
from  one  anotlier.  As  Kant  pointed  out  in  the  Aesthetic, 
what  we  call  the  parts  of  space,  or  the  moments  of  time, 
are  merely  limits  within  space  and  time;  for  these  are 
individual  wholes,  and  therefore  the  so-called  "parts"  are 
not  separate  things,  but  limits  or  determinations  within  the 
one  space  or  time.  When  we  speak  of  positions  in  space, 
we  do  not  mean  that  these  are  separate  things,  which  can 
be  perceived  prior  to  space  or  time,  and  out  of  which  space 
or  time  can  be  constituted.  Every  magnitude  is  of  such  a 
character,  that  it  is  continuous,  or  is  the  product  of  the 
synthesis  of  imagination.  From  this  point  of  view  magni- 
tudes may  be  called  fluent,  to  indicate  that  they  imply  the 
generation  continuously  of  the  so-called  "  parts  "  which  are 
combined  into  a  whole. 

98  a      This  determination  of  magnitudes  as  continuous  applies 

to  all  phenomena,  whether  we  look  at  them  as  exten- 
sive or  as  intensive  magnitudes,  for  to  either  of  these  two 
forms  of  magnitude  continuity  is  applicable.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  magnitude  is  determined  as  discrete,  as 
in  the  case  of  numbers,  the  continuous  generation  or  pro- 
duction of  the  magnitude  is  conceived  of  as  interrupted  and 
then  begun  again,  so  that  we  have  the  consciousness  of  the 
distinguishable  units,  which  are  combined  in  a  whole  that 
does  not  abolish  the  distinction. 
98  i  All  phenomena,  then,  are  not  only  determined  as  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  magnitudes,  but  also  as  continuous 
magnitudes.     That  being  so,  it  would  he  easy  to  show  that 
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all  changes  in  the  properties  of  things  must  be  continuous 
We  cannot,  however,  here  entc  into  this  proof,  because  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  changes  only  in  and  through  special 
expenence.     All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  dvitermining 
the  principles  of  pure  understanding,  is  to  point  out  that 
whatever  form  sensible  changes  may  take,  these  must  be' 
continuous.    We  have  to  remark  that  in  all  cases  knowledge 
contains  a  specific  sensible  element  as  well  as  an  a  pri^i 
element,  and  that,  while  we  can  lay  down   the  universal 
conditions  of  all  possible  experience,  we  cannot  anticipate 
the  particular  or  concrete  character  of  the  objects  of  possible 
experience.     It  might  be  thought  that  we  are  entitled  to 
accept  from  pure  physics  the  principles  which  it  establishes 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  transcendental  philosophy 
can  accept  nothing  which  it  has  not  itself  deduced.     Hence 
the  principles  of  pure  physics  must  be  derived  from  the 
principles  of  pure  understanding,  not  vice  verm. 
.     It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  that   the  principle  of  the 
Anticipations  of  Observation,  while  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
construct  a  special  science  of  dynamics,  is  of  great  value  in 
pointing   out   the    universal   conditions   under   which    the 
experience  of  sensible  objects  is  possible.     In  doin"  so  it 
enables  us  to  guard  against  the  false  inferences  that,  but  for 
this  pnnciple,  might  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  sensible 
perception  in  certain  cases. 

No  sensible  object  can  be  perceived  that  is  not  capable  of 
ajfecting  our  senses.  We  cannot,  however,  infer  that  when 
our  senses  are  not  affected,  there  is  nothing  in  the  object 
corresponding  to  a  possible  sensation.  Our  senses  are  not 
m  aU  cases  fine  enough  to  be  directly  affected  by  objects 
and  therefore  we  cannot  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
affection,  there  is  no  object  present.  What  we  are  entitled 
to  say  is,  that  no  object  of  knowledge  or  experience  can 
possibly  exist  that  is  not  capable  of  affecting  sensation  if 
the  senses  were  sufficiently  refined.  It  is  obvious  that  'we 
cannot  possibly  prove  from  experience  that  any  part  of  space 
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or  time  is  empty  of  all  degree.     Kant,  therefore,  contends, 
in  opposition  to  the  mathematical  physicists,  that  a  part  of 
space  may  bo  filled  with  any  degree  of  reality  between  zero 
and  infinity.     The  filling  or  occupying  of  space,  in  other 
words,  does  not  in  his  view  necessarily  mean  that  each  part 
of  space  is  filled  with  the  same  degree  of  reality ;  for  it  L= 
just  the  character  of  degree  that  it  occupies  a  given  moment 
of  time  more  or  less,  and  hence  any  given  part  of  space  tuay 
be  occupied  with  an  intensive  magnitude  varying  between 
zero  and  infinity.     We  can  perfectly  well  hold  space  to  be 
filled  with  various  degrees  of  reality;   in  short,  intensive 
magnitude   does   not   necessarily   correspond   to    extensive 
magnitude. 
lOOa       The  quaUtative  content  of  sensation  is  perpetually  vary- 
ing, and,  since  it  depends  upon  the  receptivity  of  the  subject, 
it  cannot  be  known  a  'priori.    Nevertheless  we  can  lay  dowi 
the  a  priori  proposition,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  variation 
in  the  quality  of  sensation,  there  must  be  a  certain  deter- 
minate degree  of  that  quality.     It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
intensive   magnitude   necessarily  corresponds  to   extensive 
magnitude.    The  ordinary  view  of  the  scientific  man  is  that, 
where  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  sensation,  there  is  also  a 
greater  occupancy  of  space.     Thus  we  may  have  apparently 
the  same  amount  of  space  occupied  by  different  degrees  of 
light,  the  explanation  advanced  being  that  the  particles  of 
matter  are  in  the  one  case  spread  over  a  greater  space  than 
in  the  other,  and  that,  when  we  make  allowance  for  this 
'■  ct,  we  find  that  the  extensive  magnitude  is  precisely  cor- 
respondent to  the  intensive.     This  doctrine  Kant  refuses  to 
admit,  maintaining  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  intensive  and  axtensive  magnitude,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  very  same  intensive  magnitude 
may  not  occupy  a  greater  amount  of  space,  or,  conversely, 
that  a  greater  amount  of  intensive  magnitude  may  not  be 
present  in  a   smaller  extent  of  space.     The  main  point, 
however,  is,  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  degree  of  a 
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quality  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  consciousness  of  the 
jeneration  by  a  synthetic  process  of  the  elements  of  sensa- 
tion, viewed  as  occupying  a  single  moment  of  time. 


3.   Analogies  of  Expcrioice, 

.  The  principle  of  these  is;  Experience  is  possible  only 
through  the  consciousness  of  a  necessary  connection  of 
perceptions  of  sense. 

'  Knowledge  of  objects  is  possible  only  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  elements  of  sense  relatively  to  time,  in 
other  words,  only  through  the  application  of  the  schemata. 
N'ow,  the  schemata  of  relation  are  respectively,  permanence 
in  time,  fixed  order  in  time,  and  reciprocal  existence  in 
time.  It  is  these  schemata  to  which  Kant  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  the  modi  of  time  as  permanence,  succession  and 
co-existence.  He  ought  rather  to  have  said,  that  there 
are  three  modi  in  which  objects  of  perception  are  cp-able 
uf  being  related  to  time.  These  three  rules  express, 
according  to  Kant,  all  the  ways  in  which  phenomena  are 
connected  together  in  the  system  of  experience,  and  the 
whole  question  here  to  be  considered  is  how  they  affect  this 
connection. 

'  In  the  deduction  of  the  categories  it  was  proved  that  the 
various  forms  of  synthesis,  which  express  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  thought,  must  necess.irily  be  such  that  they 
enable  us  to  have  'he  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  self. 
We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  affirm  of  the  objective  world 
all  that  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  unity  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Without  the  necessary  unity  of  self-consciousness 
there  can  be  no  connected  system  of  experience,  ard 
tenee  we  are  entitled  to  lay  down,  as  conditions  of  such 
a  system,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  unity  of  apperception. 
We  know  that  the  original  apperception  is  related  to  tlie 
inner  sense,  inasmuch  as  time  is  the  universal  perceptive 
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our  knowledge  that  doe,  not  presuppose  the  synthet. 
activfty  by  Ihich  the  elements  of  sense-perception  m- 
bSt  under  the  transcendental  unity  of  appercept,,,. 
The  analol°es  of  experience  in  fact  are  just  an  expression  of 
le  threeTays  in  which  the  subject  comes  to  the  couscous- 
ness  of  hhown  identity  in  and  through  his  conscious,.e,» 
of  obiects  L  belonging  to  a  single  system  of  expenence 
102a  Theri?  a  distinction  between  these  analogies  of  e. 
perience  and  the  two  principles  already  ^^^f^^^ 

^^  t  sr'rr:  rsrthe':^--f .. 

E   of  ;en  e^r  thdr  relate  to  one  another,  while  te 
Smatical  principles   simply   ^""e  the^jects    , 

perceptions  are  constituted.     The  first  principle  lays  d  w 
rial  conditions  of  every  possible  P-f ^i^at 
Lt  that  we  can  have  do  consciousness  of  an  object  at  all 
Tue  s?n:o%ras  we  determine  it  by  ^<^^^^^I^^IZ 
form  of  perception  as  an  extensive  magmtude.     The  secona 

.bj„„  „  »»*"».;^"rt.  SJi'b.- 
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these  determinations  belong  to  the  very  constitution  of  the 

object,  and  without  them  there  would  be  no  object  at  all. 

But,  when  we  predicate  existence  of  a  sensible  object,  we 

tre  not  in  the  same  way  predicating  a  mark  or  attribute  of 

it.    Existence,  in  fact,  as  predicated  of  objects,  always  refers 

to  the  conditions  of  their  existence  in  the  connected  system 

of  experience,   and   therefore    the   Analogies   have   to    do 

J  entirely  with  the  relation  or  connection  of  objects. 

|l    This  distinction  between  the  mathematical  principles  and 

J  analogies  Kant  expresses  by  saying  that  the  former  are 

\  mistitntive,  the  latter  repilati.t.     The  two  first  principles 

ire  constitutive  in  this   sense,  that,  when  we  have  three 

terms  given,   we  can  construct   the   fourth,  as  when   we 

I  construct    the   intensive   magnitude  of  the   sun  from    the 

1  intensive  magnitude  of  the  moon,  multiplying  by  200,000. 

I  But  the  analogies  of  experience  do  not  in  this  way  enable 

lis  to  supply   the  fourth   term   as  a  definite  or  concrete 

I  object.     Thus,  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  perfectly 

I  general   principle,   stating   the    universal    condition   under 

Ifbich   an  objective  sequence  or  order   of   events  occurs. 

I  This  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  schematism  of  the 

I  understanding,  means   that   wherever  there   is  a  fixed   or 

I  objective  succession    there  we   must  have   the  connection 

limplied   in   the   principle  of  causality.     When  we  have  a 

Ijiven  phenomenon,  say,  the  fact  that  a  stone  grows  warm, 

lie  cannot  immediately  pass  from  it  to  determine  a  priori 

Iwhat  the  particular  cause  of  the  heat  in  the  stone  is.     It  is 

llbr  this  reason  that  Kant  speaks  of  the  three  principles  now 

Imder  consideration  as  "  analogies."     They  are  not  axioms 

lor  anticipations,  because  they  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 

Imything  in  regard   to   the  concrete  character  of  objects, 

only  to   lay  down   the  condition  of   their  relation  or 

Bnnection. 

Tlie  analogies  of  experience,  then,  unlike  the  mathe- 
wtical  principles,  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  anything 
1  regard  to  the  special   character  of  objects.     The  same 
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thin"   it  is  to  be  observed,  applies  to   the   postulates  of 
empirical    thought,  which   constitute    the    second   class  of 
dynainical   categories.     Like   the   analogies   of  experience, 
the»e  postulates  are  concerned  entirely  with  the  relation  or 
coniieition  of  objects.     They  differ  from  the  analogies  of 
experience  in   this  wny,  that   they  do  not  determine  tlie 
connection   of  objects   with    one   miother,  but   only    thar 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  knowing  subject.     Like 
the  analogies  of  experience  they  are  entirely  general  m  their 
character ;  in  other  words,  they  determine  nothing  in  re-iird 
to  the   concrete   content  of  the   individual  object.     It  is 
obvious   that,    in    the   transition    from    the   mathemiiticul 
principles   to  the  analogies  of  experience,  and  again  from 
these  to  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought,  Kant  has  been 
advancin"  regulariy  in  his  .Ictermination  of  experience  m  a 
whole.     He  begins,  in  the  first  principle,  with  the  purely 
formal  determination  of  the  oliject,  pointing  out  the  per- 
ceptual conditions  under  which  it  is  determined  as  possilile. 
In  the  second  principle  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  not 
only  must  objects  be  combined  so  as  to  present  themselves 
ns   extensive  magnitudes,  but  that  they  must  further  be 
determined    as    having    intensive    magnitude    or    degree. 
Having  thus  stated   the  conditions  of  possible  individual 
objects,  he  next  goes  on,  in  the  analogies  of  experience,  to 
tell  us  what  are  the  conditions  und^r  which  objects  as  such 
are  connected  in  the  system  of  a  single  experience.    With  the 
analogies  of  experience  Kant  holds  that  the  whole  character 
of  our  experience  or  knowledge  has  been  determined,  so  far 
as  objects  are  concerned;  but  in  the  postulates  of  empirical 
thought    he    proceeds   to   consider    how    these    objects  of 
experience,   now    regarded    as   completely    determined,  are 
related    to    the    knowing    subject.     The    main    distinction 
drawn  between  the  mathematical  and  dynamical  principles 
is    that   the  former  are   constitutive,  the  latter  renvMm. 
This    use    of   the    term    "regulative"    must    be   carefully 
distinguished    from    a    subsequent    use    of    it,    which  u 
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introduced  in  connection  with  the  appliciition  of  Ideas  to 
objects.  In  this  latter  connection  the  term  "regulative'' 
means  that  there  are  Ideas  of  the  unconditioned,  wliirh  do 
not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  real  objects,  but  only  enal  'e  us 
to  bring  our  knowledge  into  a  subjective  unity.  The  term 
"refjulative,"  however,  in  the  present  connection,  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  dynamical  categories  have  to  do  with  the  general 
role.'!  or  reifulae  under  which  objects  are  brought,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  together  in  a  single  system  of  experience, 
or  are  related  in  universal  ways  to  the  knowing  subject. 

i  Kant  finds  a  special  difficulty  in  proving  the  analogies 
of  experience,  because  it  seems  as  if  there  might  bo  an 
experience  of  objects  independently  of  the  application  to 
them  of  any  category,  and  especially  of  any  of  the  categories 
of  relation.  But,  if  we  actually  have  experience  without 
cateu'ories,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  categories  are  essential 
to  experience  ?  The  difficulty  presses  upon  us  with  special 
force,  because  philosophy  cannot  employ  the  method  of 
proof  which  is  legitimate  in  mathematics.  The  judgments 
of  mathematics  are  based  upon  direct  perception,  for 
mathematics  demonstrates  the  truth  of  its  principles  by 
constructing  its  objects  a  priori,— a  method  it  is  entitled 
to  follow  because  it  deals  with  the  pure  perceptions  of  space 
and  time.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  argue 
that  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  may  be 
presented  in  experience,  because  no  number  of  particular 
experiences  can  establish  a  universal  principle. 

1  Kant's  solution  of  this  problem  is,  that,  while  the 
principles  of  the  understanding  cannot  be  directly  based 
upon  particular  experiences,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
particular  experiences  are  based  upon  them.  No  doubt  the 
objective  character  of  a  principle  cannot  be  proved  by 
showing  that  we  actually  use  it  in  our  ordinary  experience 
of  objects,  but  it  may  be  proved  by  showing  that  without  it 
we  sliould  have  no  experience  of  objects  at  all.  Kant  has 
somewhat  weakened  the  force  of  his  doctrine  by  admitting 
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that  we  can  have  particular  experience*  independently  of 
the  procesa  by  which  these  are  judged  to  be  inatances  of  a 
universal  principle,  all  that  he  seems  to  deny  being  thai 
from  such  experiences,  however  numerous,  no  universal  iiiid 
necessary  principle  can  be   derived.     But,  as  the  present 
discussion  shows,  he  does  not  really  mean  that  we  can  have 
particulai  experiences  without  the  application  of  universal 
principles,  but  only  that  we  can  have   them  without  the 
con^m  UM  of  such  principles.     When  in   our  ordinary 
experience  we  observe  a  change  to  take  place,  we  do  not 
think  of  the  change  as  involving  the  principle  of  causalit)-, 
but  we  tacitly  assume  that   principle,  and  unless  we  do 
80  we  cannot  have  the  experience  of  change.     The  method 
of'  proof   in  philosophy  therefore  is,  not  to  base  certain 
principles  upon  an  induction   from  given  particulars,  hut 
to  show  that  without  the   express  or  implied  application 
of  those  principles  in  particular  cases  there  would  be  no 
experience  of  objects  at  all.     We  start  neither  from  data 
nor  from  conceptions  assumed  to  be  true,  but  argue  that 
without  certain  conceptions  there  would   be  no  data,  md 
without  certain  data  no  fruitful  conceptions. 
106  a      This  method  of  proving  a  principle  by  showing  I. '.at  it  i« 
the  condition  without  which  there  could  be  no  experience 
is  not  dogmatic,  i.e.,  it  does  not  start;  from  unproved  data 
or  from  preconceptions,  but   it   is   in   the  strictest  sense 
^stemaiic.     It  must  be  so.  because,  as  we  have  seen   the 
supreme  principle  of  all  possible  experience  is  the  unity  of 
self-consciousness,  a  unity  which  is  possible  only  because 
the  categories  are  themselves  a  system  standing  under  the 
unity  of  self-consciousness;  whence  it  follows  that,  although 
experience  is  only  of  phenomena,  it  is  necessarily  of  pheno- 
mena connected   with   one   another  by  the  universal  and 
necessary  principles  of  the  understanding. 
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A.  First  Atuilogy. 

Principle  of  the  Permanence  of  SuhUanee. 

106  (     In  all  the  changes  of  phenomena  substance  is  permanent, 
and  its  quantum  in  nature  neither  increases  nor  diminishes. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  principle  Kant  seeks  to  show 
that  substances,  or  real  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  circle  of  our  experience,  are  necesMirily  permanent 
or  unchanging  in  quantity.  He  is,  therefore,  virtually 
seeking  to  establish  one  of  the  principles  whiuh  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  physical  science,  viz.,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter.  It  is  true  that,  as  he  here  states  it,  the  principle 
is  not  limited  to  spacial  objects ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  as 
Kant  afterwards  points  out  (Extracts,  p.  127),  the  only 
permanent  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing  is  the  permanent 
in  space,  in  other  words,  matter 

1  In  our  apprehension  of  the  various  elements  of  perception, 
as  it  is  argued,  there  always  i<s  a  succession  of  ideas,  and 
therefore  a  continual  transition  from  one  state  to  another. 
If  this  is  the  form  of  all  our  consciousness,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  distinguish  between  things  that  are 
co-existent  and  a  real  succession  of  events  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  fact  that  our  consciousness  always  appears 
under  the  form  of  time,  for  obviously  this  applies  at  once  to 
co-existent  objects  and  to  a  real  succession  of  events.  We 
I  .b  to  ask,  therefore,  what  it  is  that  entitles  us  to 
distinguish  between  an  objective  sequence  or  change  and 
a  mere  sequence  of  impressions,  and  also  what  entitles  us  t } 
distinguish  between  the  permanent,  the  changeable  and  the 
co-existent.  The  answer  is,  that  there  must  be  in  our 
conscious  experience  something  that  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  changeable  and  the  co-existent,  and 
this  again  implies  that  there  must  be  something  which  is 
permanent.  Kant,  therefore,  treats  the  idea  of  the  per- 
manent as  the  fundamental  presupposition  in  cur  experience 
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of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  «imulUneoui!  and  lucceMivc. 
It  is  this  permanent  which  conrtitutea  what  he  calls  the 
mUlmtum  of  the  empirical  consciousness  of  time  itself, 
that  is  to  «y.  that  which  endures,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  given  object.     We  cannot 
possibly  explain   the  consciousness  of  the  permanent  by 
reference  to  time  itself,  any  more  than  we  can  expiam  the 
consciousness  of  co-existcnce  as  a  mo.'e  of  time ;  for  that 
which  is  permanent  is  essentially  reli      e  to  the  chaiigmK, 
and  in  the  mere  succession  of  the  mouiw.U  of  time  there  u 
no  consciousness  of  change.     It  is  only  in  so  far  as  we 
apprehend  the  sensible  element  or  matter,  and  relate  it  to 
time,  that  we  come  to  have  the  coiisciousness  of  change  in 
time.     There  is,  in  short,  no  such  thing  as  a  change  of  time, 
but  only  a  change  of  phenomena  in  time.     If  any  one 
maintains  that,  since  timo  is  a  pure  succession,  and  therefoie 
comes  into  being  part  by  part,  we  can  be  coniic-ous  of  pure 
time  as  a  succession,  we  must  aLswer  that  there  is  no  such 
consciousness  except  in  relation  and  contrast  to  that  which 
ia  not  successive;   and  hence  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  this  time,  which  originated  part  by  part,  existed  in  a 
time  which  did  not  originate,  but  was  permanent.     Ihis 
shows  clearly  that  the  consciousness  ;i  the  changeable  la 
essentially  relative  to  the  consciousness  of  the  permanent. 
In  a  mere  succession  of  states  of  cousciousness,  taken  as  a 
mere  succession,  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  change, 
because  in  such  a  succession  the.e  is  a  perpetual  coming 
to  be  and  ceasing  to  be.     Since  time  cannot  be  perceived 
by  itself,  it   is   obvious   that  we   can   have  no  conscious- 
ness of  objects,  and  therefore  no  consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  self,  unless  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  permanent 
substrate  of  ail  the  determinations  of  phenomena  m  time. 
The  synthetic  unity,  then,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  implied 
in   all   consciousness   of  objects,  necessarily  implies   that 
objecU  are  themselves  permanent  in   change.     It  foUow3 
that  aU  objects  known  to  us  in  our  experience  present 
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themaelvM  u  the  permanent  which  undergoei  change,  and 
it  ii  thia  permanent  which  conititatea  what  we  mean  by 
the  real  object. 
'I  It  ia  important  to  obeerve  that  the  "  permanent "  which 
conttitutea  the  reality  of  ar  object  ii  not  aomething  which 
has  an  existence  apart  from  its  accident*.  The  deter- 
minstiona  of  lubatance  are  not  "  accidents  "  in  the  sense  of 
wmothing  without  which  the  object  would  still  be  what  it 
is:  they  are  just  the  manner  in  which  the  substance  exists, 
or  they  are  positive  determinations  of  the  essential  character 
of  the  object,  not  determinations  related  to  the  object 
negatively.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  apeak  as  if  the 
modes  in  which  a  thing  exists  were  accidents  that  merely 
inhera  in  it  and  are  not  essential  to  ita  existence.  But  this 
mode  of  speech,  though  it  ia  natural  in  certain  cases,  Is  not 
strictly  accurate,  and  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  falsr  :}tion  that  the 
substance  cen  exist,  and  be  what  it  is,  independently  of  its 
accidents.  Kant  finds  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
independence  of  substance  on  its  accidents  in  the  character 
of  our  understanding ;  for  the  understanding,  as  he  always 
holds,  is  in  itaelf  a  pure  identi..y,  and  therefore,  when  it 
predicates  something  of  a  subject,  it  goes  on  the  principle 
that  what  is  predicated  attaches  to  the  subject  in  the  way 
of  pure  identity.  Hence  thought  naturally  separates  sub- 
stance, or  that  which  is  real,  from  the  changeable,  and 
conceives  of  it  as  that  which  is  permanent,  in  the  sense  oi 
that  which  is  identical  or  unchangeable.  On  the  other  hand, 
tt.ought,  in  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  synthetic  activity 
by  which  it  determines  objects,  does  not  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  this  principle  of  abstract  identity,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  essentially  in  the  combination  of  differ- 
ences into  a  unity.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is,  that 
understanding,  in  operating  with  the  category  of  substance, 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  operating  with  a  category  of 
relation,  but  rather  with  that  which  is  the  condition  of 
relations.     The  conception  of  substance,   in  other  words. 
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U  the  conception  of  that  which,  as  Pe™''"^"*'  j^  *' 
necessary  presupposition  of  all  objective  changes  and  all 
real  co-existences.  .     , 

1086      Since,   then,   the   conception  of  the  permanent  is  th 
conditio^    of   our   knowledge   of  the  changeable  and  the 
co°existent,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  experience  ot 
chanTe  ex^pt  in  so  far  as  the  changing  elements  ot  our 
ens°b  e  experience  are  referred  to  that  which  is  permanent. 
Change  must  not  be  confused  with  mere  -^l"'"".  «;; 
w^h  the  coming  to  be  and  the  ceasing  to  be  of  separate 
I  terminations.     To  identify  alternation  with  change  is  to 
?d  nt«y  a  mere  evanescent  series  with  the  consciousness  ot 
such  a'series.-an  identification  which  is  Ulegitimate.  t.ca«se 
we  can  only  be  conscious  of  such  a  series  in  =0 /^r^  *; 
Tere   succession   of    events   is   contrasted   with   the   pe  - 
manent.     We  can,  therefore,  say  that   "nothmg  change 
TxceS   the    permanent,"  since  the   determmations  of  the 
Immanent  when  separated  from  it  become  a  mere  discrete 

109a''1[T"follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  can  be  no 
experience,  or  observation,   of  the   absolute  beginning  or 
ccLion  of  a  real  object.     Such  an  experience  wouU  n.^ 
that  the  object  was  absolutely  separated  from  all  the  o  he 
objects  of  which  we  are  conscious.     If  we  suppose  th 
something  absolutely  begins  to  be,  we  -""PP"'^';^" 
here  wa^  a  point  of  time  in  which  that  something  was  not 
Bu   in  an  absolutely  empty  time,  which  we  thus  conceiv   ^ 
be  prior  to  a  given  point  of  time,  there  is  nothmg  to  enabk 
i     0  discriminate  what  begins  at  a  ^^^--^o^^'^^ 
there  is  nothing  with  which  to  contrast  it.     The^  J"J 
no  consciousness  of  empty  time,  because  a  1  our  expenenj 
is  ot  that  which  is  relative  to  time,  while  time  "self  is  no 
a  possible  object  of  experience.    Hence,  whenever  we  ex^n^ 
ence  anything,  it  must  be  the  expenence  of  --    J-J^"^ 
that  which  already  exists  or  is  permanent      SimJa  ^ 
can  have  no  experience  of  an  absolute  cessation  of  existence, 
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which  would  mean  that  we  had  the  experience  of  absolutely 
empty  time. 

The  actual  objects  of  our  experience  are  necessarily 
conceived  of  as  substances,  i.e.,  as  things  which,  in  all  their 
changes,  yet  maintain  their  identity  through  time.  If  we 
suppose  that  substances  could  come  into  being  or  cease 
ID  be,  we  destroy  the  condition  under  which  alone  there 
is  any  unity  in  cur  experience.  For,  the  unity  of  our 
esperience  necessarily  implies  that,  whatever  be  the  changes 
present  to  our  consciousness,  we  are  capable  of  connecting 
them  all  within  the  unity  of  one  time,  under  the  supreme 
condition  of  the  nnity  of  self-consciousness.  A  substance 
which  came  into  being  for  the  first  time,  however,  could  not 
be  connected  with  the  objects  of  our  experience,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  brought  under  the  unity  of  a  single  time, 
and  80  could  not  be  brought  under  the  supreme  unity  of 
self-consciousness.  We  should  in  fact  be  forced,  on  this 
supposition,  to  think  of  two  separate  and  distinct  series  of 
time,  inasmuch  as  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  objects 
at  all  without  relating  them  to  time.  But  such  a  disruption 
in  the  continuity  of  our  experience  is  absurd,  for  there  can 
be  only  one  time.  Therefore,  whatever  we  know  must  be 
related  to  this  one  single  time. 

1  There  is  no  experience,  then,  except  of  objects  which  are 
detennined  as  permanent  in  the  process  of  change.  Now, 
such  permanence,  in  the  case  of  external  things,  i.c.,  things 
in  space,  necessarily  means  the  permanence  of  the  quantity 
of  such  things :  and  hence  this  principle  of  the  permanence 
of  substance  is  one  of  the  fundamental  propositions  lying  at 
the  basis  of  pure  physics, — the  proposition,  viz.,  that  the 
substance  or  quantity  of  matter  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes. 
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B. — Second  Analogy. 
Principle  of  Cansal  Succession. 

1106      All  changes  take  place  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  tlie 

connection  of  cause  and  effect. 
110c      To  the  principle  of  causality  Kant  gives  special  attention, 
partly  no  doubt  because  it  was  in  connection  with  this 
principle   that   he  was   first   aroused  by  Hume  from  his 
dogmatic  slumber.     He  tells  us  elsewhere  that  he  gener- 
alised the  problem  of  Hume,  in  order  to  find  out  if  there 
were  not  also  other  judgments,  besides  that  of  causality, 
which  were  open   to  a  similar,  objection.      Hume   partly 
gave  plausibility  to  his  reduction  of  causality  to  "custom" 
by  assuming  that  in  immediate  perception  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  objects  that  are  permanent,  or  persist  even 
when  they  are  not  perceived.     In  this  connection   Kant 
points  out  here,  that,  in  the  principle  of  Substance,  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
change,  but  only  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  a  substance 
that  already  exists.     Hence,  when  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
.  principle  of  causality,  he  presupposes  that  he  has  already 
!  established  the  necessity  of  the  consciousness  of  the  per- 
I  manent  as  a  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  objects.    Further. 
not  only  is  the  principle  of  substantiality  presupposed  in  the 
principle  of  causality,  but  we  must  also  explain  how  we 
come  to  have  the  experience  of  co-existing  objects.  ^  There 
are,  then,  three  distinct   ways  in  which  the  elements  of 
sense-perception  are  brought  into  the  unity  of  experience; 
in  other  words  we  have  to  account  for  (1)  the  permanence 
of   things,   (2)  the    changes    of  things,   and   (3)  the  co- 
existence of  things.     Hume  attempted  to  account  for  the 
changes  of  things  by  saying  that  the  repetition  of  perceptions 
or  ideas  in  our  consciousness  comes  to  be  identified  with  the 
proposition   that   events   are   necessarily   connected.     The 
plausibility  of  this  explanation  arises  from  the  confusion 
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between  a  succession  of  subjective  states  and  the  succession  f 
of  events.  Hume  in  fact  identifies  the  one  with  the  other. 
Now,  Kant  in  his  discussion  of  the  principle  of  causality 
begins  by  pointing  out  that,  when  the  problem  is  univer- 
aalised,  the  explanation  of  Hume  is  seen  to  be  utterly 
inadequate.  We  may  plausibly  account  for  the  objective 
lequence  of  events  by  a  reference  to  the  subjective  sequence 
of  ideas,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  purely  to 
objective  sequences,  but  how  can  we  possibly  derive,  from 
ihe  very  same  sequence  of  ideas,  three  entirely  different ; 
determinations  of  objects,  viz.,  permanence,  successiv-a,  and  I 
co-existence  ?  The  form  of  our  consciousness,  he  argues,  is 
always  a  successive  apprehension,  and  therefore,  if  our 
consciousness  of  objects  could  be  derived  from  it,  we  ought 
to  have  no  knowledge  except  of  objects  or  events  as  succes-  ( 
dve.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  some  other  explanation  must 
be  given  of  causality  than  that  which  is  advanced  by  Hume. 
Hume  is  right  enough  in  saying  that,  if  there  is  a  principle 
of  causality,  there  must  be  a  necessary  connection  of  events; ' 
and  he  is  also  right  in  saying  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
events  must  be  shown  to  be  somehow  involved  in  the  ' 
Mccession  of  our  ideas.  How,  then,  can  we  derive  the  con- 
iciousness  of  objective  succession,  without  going  beyond  the 
circle  of  consciousness  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  direct  our 
attention  simply  to  the  sequence  of  ideas,  as  Hume  does ; 
for,  though  we  may  call  any  idea  an  object  of  consciousness, 
that  does  not  explain  what  we  mean  when  we  contrast  a  | 
mere  series  of  fancies  which  arise  in  our  imagination  with 
a  real  or  objective  succession  of  events.  There  is  no  way 
of  distinguishing  between  an  objective  sequence  and  an 
arbitrary  sequence,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention 
iimply  to  the  succession  of  states  in  consciousness.  If  the 
objects  of  our  experience  were  things  in  themselves,  it  is 
plain  that  we  could  never  predicate  objective  succession 
at  all ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that  phenomena  are  things  in 
themselves,  we  could  only  have  a  knowledge  of  them,  if  at 
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all  through  the  affections  which  arose  in  our  consciousness. 
But  assuming  that  we  are  limited  to  the  immediate  states 
of  our  consciousness,  obviously  even  the  consciousness  that 
J  there  is  in  our  minds  a  succession  of  ideas  does  not  prove 
that   there   is  any  succession  in  the  real  object.     What 
things  in  themselves  may  be  we  cannot  possibly  tell,  for  we 
cannot  go  beyond  our  consciousness  in  order  to  apprehend 
things   as   they  are   in   themselves.     How,   then,  keeping 
within  consciousness,  are  we  to  account  for  the  experience 
of  an   objective  succession  ?     How  is  it  that,  though  the 
form  of  our  consciousness  is  always  successive,  we  yet  do 
not  in  all  cases  predicate  objective  succession  ?     When  we 
perceive  a  house,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  our 
apprehension  goes,  the  visible  parts  of  the  house  present 
themselves  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  our  ideas; 
I  but  no  one  would  think  of  saying  that  the  parts  of  the 
house  are  successive.     How  is  it,  then,  that  in  this  case  we 
do  not  predicate  objective  succession,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  ideas  are  successive  ?     We  have  to  remember 
that  from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  t.e.,  frim  the 
I  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of  actual  experience,  tue 
house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  beyond  consciousness,  but  is  a 
phenomenon,  which  has  no  existence  apart  from  conscious- 
ness    Without  denying  that  there  is  an  object  corresponding 
to  the  house,  Kant  affirms  that  what  we  have  to  account  for 
is  the  house  as  a  phenomenon,  i.e.,  what  we  have  to  account 
(  for  is  our  ex-perunee  of  the  house.     What  then  is  meant  by 
the  connection  of  various  determinations  in  the  phenomenon! 
We  distinguish  the  phenomenon  from  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  and    yet  the  phenomenon   is  nothing   but  a  com- 
plex or  combination  of  our  ideas.     What  is  the  ground  o 
this  distinction?     As   truth   consists   in  the   harmony  ol 
knowledge  with  its  object,  and  as  the  object  here,  so  far 
as  the  sensible  element  is  concerned,  is  given  to  us,  the  only 
question  must  be,  What  is  there  in  the  character  of  our 
knowledge  that  converts  the  given  sensible  element  into  tne 
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conaciousness  of  an  object  ?  The  explanation  must  be  drawn 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  understanding  combines  the 
given  "  matter  "  of  sense ;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  explanation  of  objectivity  in  the  synthetic  activity 
of  the  understanding,  as  supplying  some  rule  under  which 
our  experience  of  the  various  elements  of  perception  must 
be  brought.  What  we  mean,  then,  by  objectivity  must 
simply  be  the  consciousness  of  this  necessary  rule  of 
apprehension. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
any  object  that  comes  into  existence  for  the  first  time ;  in 
other  words,  we  must,  in  dealing  w:'..  the  question  of 
causality,  recognize  that  it  presupposes  the  permanence  of 
real  objects.  Every  apprehension,  then,  of  an  event  is  the 
jpprehension  of  something  that  follows  upon  a  previous 
apprehension.  This,  however,  does  not  enable  us  to  dis- 
tmguish  between  permanence,  objective  succession  and 
co-existence.  But,  when  we  observe  that  there  is  in 
certain  cases  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  sequence  of 
our  ideas  which  is  not  found  in  other  cases,  we  get  the  clue 
» the  distinction  between  an  objective  sequence  of  events 
and  an  arbitrary  sequence  of  ideas.  We  never  predicate 
objective  sequence  except  when  there  is  fixed  order  in  our 
perceptions,  an  order  such  that  A  must  precede  and  B 
follow.  Thus,  when  we  perceive  a  ship  drifting  down 
stream,  the  order  of  our  perceptions  is  absolutely  fixed,  so 
that  we  cannot  observe  the  ship  first  lower  down  and  then 
liigher  up  the  stream,  but  must  observe  it  'n  a  certain  order, 
making  the  transition  regularly  from  one  point  to  another. 
Here  then  our  apprehension  is  fixed  by  the  character  of  the 
events  apprehended,  while  in  the  case  of  the  house  the  appre- 
hension is  not  fixed  but  arbitrary.  Kant  does  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  house  does  not  involve  a  rule  of  the  under- 
standinj'  for  he  has  already  shown  {£xtracts,  p.  80)  that 
lie  perception  of  a  house  implies  the  category  of  quantity. 
What  he  contends  is,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  objectivity 
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which  presents  itself  in  our  experience  as  a  real  suocessiou 

of  events,  or  an  objective  sequence,  can  on'y  be  derived  from 

a  peculiar  mode  of  relating  the  elements  of  perception,— a 

mode,  therefore,  which  must  have  its  seat  in  the  nature  of 

',  the  understanding,  and  which  must  consist  in  the  schema 

by  which  the  elements  of  perception  are  brought  under  the 

unity  of  self-consciousness. 

113  a      Here,  then,  the  peculiar  succession  of  our  ideas  can  only 

be  explained  by  the  objective  succession  of  the  phenomena ; 

in  other  words,  our  ideas  arise  in  a  certain  order,  an  order 

which  is  invariable,  because  the  object  as  known  implies 

such  invariability.     It  is  only  by  looking  at  the  matter  in 

this  way  that  we  can  explain  how  we  should  distinguish 

one  kind  of  phenomenon  from  another,  i.e.,  in  some  cases 

predicate    substance,   in   others   causality,    and    in    others 

reciprocity.     What    is    meant    by    objective    sequence   is 

simply  the  conformity  of  our  perception  'o  a  fixed  rule, 

the  rule  in  this  case  being  that   of  invariable  order  of 

succession.     Whenever  we  have  an  invariable  order  in  our 

perception,  there   we   are   entitled   to   predicate   objective 

sequence. 

114  a      This  rule,  then,  implies  that  events  cannot  come  in  any 

but  one  order.     The  order  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the 

necessary  succession  of  moments  of  time   themselves,  but 

Kant  ought  strictly  speaking  to  say,  that  what  determin'- 

time  to  a  necessary  order  of  moments  is  the  necessity  vve 

are  under  of  combining  certain  determinations  in  such  in 

order,  i.e.,  in  an  order  which  is  invariable.     It  is  to  be 

observed  that,  though  in  all  cases  of  objective  sequence  the 

principle  of  causality  is  implied,  Kant  does  not  mean  that 

in  such  a  sequence  itself  the  cause  is  explicitly  apprehended: 

what   he   means  is   that,  whenever   there  is  an  objective 

succession,  we  necessarily  presuppose  that  the  given  change 

has  some  cause  without  which  it  could  not  be. 

116  o      The  deduction  of  the  principle  of  causality  just  given 

enables  us  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume. 
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On  his  view  the  conception  of  causality  is  merely  a 
generalisation  from  a  number  of  observations,  i.e.,  he  holds 
thit  we  have  the  repeated  experience  of  certain  events  as 
following  certain  antecedents  in  time,  and,  comparing  these 
experiences  with  one  another,  we  frame  the  general  idea  of 
ause.  On  this  explanation  we  should  never  attain  to  pure 
universality  and  necessity,  but  at  the  most  to  generalitj-. 
The  real  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  principle  of  causality 
ii  an  a  priori  principle,  which  cannot  be  derived  from 
nperience,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
ejperience.  Admitting  that  thought  in  itself  is  analytic,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  analytic  judgments  of  thought 
presuppose  synthetic  judgments.  We  do  not  obtain  the 
principle  of  causality  by  any  mere  analysis  of  given  concep- 
tions, obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  an  induction  from 
aperience;  but  we  have  the  conception  or  principle  of 
ausality  to  analyse  at  all,  only  because  in  our  actual 
Kperience  the  synthetic  activity  of  thought  has  been  exer- 
tised  in  the  form  of  the  schema  which  corresponds  to  the 
ategory  of  causality  in  the  actual  determination  of  changes 
in  the  known  worid.  The  clear  analysis  of  the  conception 
o(  cause  is,  therefore,  not  the  foundation  of  the  principle  of 
auiality,  but  merely  the  direct  or  explicit  grasp  by  thought 
if  what  that  principle  is.  We  first  employ  the  principle  in ; 
Ike  constitution  of  phenomena,  or  objects  of  experience,  and  \ 
4en,  reflecting  on  what  is  involved  in  the  principle  so  ' 
ipplied.we  state  it  in  the  express  form  of  a  principle  of 
jidgment.  But  such  a  principle  could  never  be  brought  ; 
aplicitly  before  the  mind,  did  it  not  already  lie  a  priori  at  i 
lie  basis  of  our  experience. 

The  special  form  in  which  the  understanding  in  the 
[naent  case  exercises  its  synthetic  activity  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  objects  is  by  determining  events  in  time  to  a  fixed 
•'  constant  order.  It  is  because  the  understanding  thus 
letermines  the  elements  of  perception  in  an  irreversible  I 
wler  that  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  temporal  relation  of 
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eveoto  to  one  another;  for  time  itself  is  not  an  o^t  of 
perception,  and  therefore  we  cannot  determine  the  order 
of  events  simply  by  reference  to  time;  on  the  contrary, 
time  itself  obtains  an  order  only  in  so  far  as  we  are 
conscious  of  phenomena  as  following  one  another  m  a  fixed 
order.  Thus  the  experience  of  an  orderly  succession  of 
events  is  presupposed  even  in  the  consciousness  ot  one 
event  as  preceding  and  another  as  following.  And  as 
events  must  conform  to  the  universal  condition  of  time,  the 
series  of  possible  perceptions  must  present  itself  in  the  same 
order  as  the  serie.s  of  moments  in  time.  The  principle  of 
causality,  then,  or  the  principle  which  expresses  the  con- 
formity of  all  changes  in  time  to  the  law  of  causality,  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  connection  of  phenomena  in  our 

experience.  ,  .       u       j      i 

116  o      Since  the  order  of  time  is  determined  by  the  order  of 
phenomena,  so  far  as  these  phenomena  imply  the  synthetic 
activity  of  the  understanding,  we  could  not  be  conscious  of  an 
event  at  all,  unless  we  had  previously  determined  the  changes 
of  phenomena  in  a  fixed  way.     No  doubt,  when  we  abstract 
from   the   particular    facts  of    our  experience,  and   direct 
our  attention  to  the  mere  succession  of  the   moments  of 
time,  we  have  before  our  minds  the  consciousness  of  a 
simple  temporal  series.     But  this  abstract  view  of  events  as 
mere  sequences  only  states  what  is  implied  in  the  possibility 
of  experience,  because  in  actual  experience  we  must,  besides 
the  mere  form  of  time,  which  applies  to  all  phenomena,  have 
also  a  determinate  sensible  element,  which  is  brought  into 
relation  with   time.     It  is,  then,  the  rule  by  which  the 
phenomenon  is  determined  in  a  fixed  way,  so  far  as  its 
changes  are  concerned,  that  enables  us  to  have  the  know- 
ledge of  events  or  successions  in  time,  and  the  particular 
rule  is,  that  in  what  precedes  is  found  the  condition  under 
which  an  event  always  or  necessarily  follows. 
116  6      We  may  now  sum  up  the  proof  or  deduction  o    tae 
principle  of  causality.     The  experience  of  objects  always 
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implie*  a  synthesis  by  the  imagination  of  various  determina- 
tiona  or  elements  of  perception.     It  is  impossible,  however, 
10  explain  the  knowledge  of  objective  or  real  succession 
simply  by  saying  that  the  form  of  our  consciousness  is 
ilways  that  of  a  succession  in  time ;  for,  just  because  it  is 
true  that  all  our  ideas  follow  one  another,  we  are  unable  by 
a  mere  reference  to  this  fact  to  explain  how  in  some  cases 
we  predicate  permanence,  in  others  succession,  and  in  still 
others  co-existence.     It  is  not,  then,  the  mere  fact  that  the  ' 
synthesis  of  apprehension  involve!  a  succession  of  ideas  that 
Mxounts  for  the  determination  of  real  events  as  successive, 
but  it  is  because  certain  of  our  ideas  follow  in  a  fixed  order, 
which  is  determined  for  us.     If  therefore  we  are  t»  have' 
the  knowledge  of  an  actual  succession  of  events,  there  must 
be  in  our  experience  this  fixity  of  order,  and  without  it  we 
ihould  never  be  conscious  of  objective  succession  at  all. 
For,  even  if  we  suppose  it  possible  that  we  should  have  a 
mere  series  of  ideas,  and  that  we  should  further  be  conscious 
of  these  as  a  series,  even  then  the  most  that  we  could  affirm 
woald  be  that  there  was  in  our  minds  a  certain  series  of 
ideas.    There  is  nothing  in  a  series  of  ideas,  taken  by  itseli, 
that  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  play  of 
imagination  and  the  knowledge  of  objective  fact,  or  between 
a  dream  and   waking  reality.     There   must   therefore    be 
added  to  the  mere  consciousness  of  a  series  of  ideas  the 
actual  experience  of  these  as  coming  in  a  fixed  order  in 
time,— such    an    order    as    that,   given    A,    B    invariably 
follows.     But  this  is  just  the  principle  of  causality  in  its 
application  to  objects  of  sensible  experience.     For,  though 
the  pure  conception  of  causality  is  merely  the  thought  "of 
the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  it  is  only  in  so 
f«  as  this  pure  conception  is  schematised  as  a  fixed  order 
ia  time,  i.e.,  only  in  so  far  as  the  elements  of  perception  are 
determined  to  a  fixed  order,  that  we  have  actual  knowledge 
»'  the  relation   of   cause    and   eflect.      The   principle    of 
ransality,  then,  necessarily  applies  to  all  possible  objects  of 
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experience,  because,  apart  from  the  experience  of  events  u 
following  in  a  fixed  or  invariable  order,  we  conld  have  no 
uxperience  whatever  of  real  events. 

C.  Third  Analog}). 
Principle  of  Community. 
iisa      All  Substances,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  observed  to 
co-exist  in  space,  are  iu  thorough-going  reciprocity. 

The  third  analogy  differs  from  the  other  two  in  adding 
the  limitation  of  space,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
limitation  first  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critiiiue. 
The  limitation  is  in  harmony  with  a  general  Remark  added 
to  the  principles  of  judgments  (ExtracU.  pp.  126-128),  wlicre 
Kant  points  out  that  all  the  principles  of  judgment  mvolve 
a  relation,  not  only  to  perception,  but  to  external  perception. 
In  treating  of  the  schemata  Kant  represented  the  synthesia 
of  the  understanding  as  determined  always  by  reference  to 
time.  But,  in  the  interval  between  tue  publication  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  the  Critique,  it  seems  to  have 
more  and  more  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  that  the 
categories  must  be  schematised,  not  merely  by  reference  to 
time,  but  also  by  reference  to  space,  so  that,  strictly  speak- 
in"  we  have  no  experience  of  substances  or  co-existences 
except  in  relation  to  objects  in  space.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  the  third  analogy,  that  he  expressly  introduces  thu 
limitation.  .     .       , 

118  6  Kant  begins  by  pointing  out  the  empirical  cntenon  ol 
co-existence,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  permanence  and 
objective  succession.  When  we  say  that  things  co-exist,  we 
mean  that  they  exist  at  the  same  time  and  iu  the  same 
space.  But,  as  time  is  the  general  form  of  all  our  con- 
sciousness, there  must  be  something  in  the  character  of  the 
succession  of  our  ideas  which  accounts  for  the  distmction 
we  draw  between  the  changes  occurring  in  a  single  sub- 
stance—in    other     words,    objective    succession-and    the 
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cb«nge>  which  we  observe  in  different  aubstances  relatively 
to  one  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  predicate  the 
co-existence  of  substances  when  the  order  of  our  ideas  is 
reversible,  whereas  we  predicate  objective  succession  when 
the  order  is  fixed.  If  the  determinations  actually  fol- 
lowed in  time,  the  order  of  our  ideas  would  be  fixed,  begin- 
ning with  A  and  going  on  regularly  through  B,  C,  D, 
E,  to  F.  Hence  it  is  at  least  plain  that  the  consciousness 
c(  the  co-existence  of  objects  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
mere  fact  that  our  ideas  occur  in  succession. 

>  We  cannot,  then,  explain  the  co-existence  of  objects  from 
ihe  more  subjective  succession  of  our  ideas.  We  h-ve 
shown,  however,  that  the  experience  of  objects  presupposes 
f*rmanent  things  or  substances,  and  also  that  these  sub- 
stances undergo  certain  changes  which  occur  in  a  fixed 
order.  But,  even  supposing  that  we  could  observe  separate 
substances  with  their  changes:  supposing,  in  other  words, 
ihst  experience  were  determined  by  the  two  principles  of 
sulistance  and  causality,  this  would  not  explain  how  we 
come  to  have  the  experience  of  co-existent  objects.  It  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  derive  co-existence  from  the  experience 
of  substances  in  their  separation.  For  suppose  we  could 
observe  a  single  substance,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  observa- 
tion of  another,  it  is  obvious  that  since  here  our  experience 
TOuId  take  the  form  of  succession  we  could  not  say  that 
the  two  substances  successively  observed  co-existed.  The 
perception,  then,  of  separate  substances  does  not  of  itself 
involve  that  those  substances  are  in  one  space;  in  other 
words,  that  they  co-exist. 

"  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  more  implied  in  our 
experience  of  co-existent  objects  than  the  fact  that  they 
exist  in  the  same  space.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  experience  of  co-existence  is  that  which  shows  that, 
of  two  substances,  neither  can  be  what  it  is  except  in 
relation  to  the  other;  in  other  words,  there  must  be 
some  casual  connection  between  the  two  substancra.  A 
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oauK  must  either  act  upon  lubetance*  themielve*  or  upon 
their  changindt  itotee.  Iniemuch.  however,  u  substance 
does  not  itself  begin  to  be,  but  on  the  contrary  is  perma- 
nent, it  M  obvious  that  causality  can  only  have  to  do  with 
the  itaiu  of  subsUnces,  not  with  substances  themselvei. 
The  knowledge,  then,  of  the  reciprocal  changes  in  diflerew 
substances  presupposes  that  these  several  changes  are  not 
independent,  but  on  the  contrary  imply  one  another:  that 
U  to  say,  each  substance  must  be  a  cause  in  relation  to  the 
changes  of  another  suUtance,  and  must  itself  be  au  effect, 
not  indeed  as  a  substance  but  in  its  own  states.  We  have 
only  experience  in  fact  of  objecta  as  co-existent,  in  so  fur  m 
we  determine  them  as  reciprocaHy  dependent  in  regard  to 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  relatively  to  one  another. 
Since  we  must  regard  as  necessary  to  experience  all  that 
must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  account  for  its  unity,  and 
since  we  cannot  have  a  unity  or  system  of  perceptions 
except  through  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  by  which 
objecta  are  detarmined  as  reciprocally  causal,  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  the  objecta  of  experience  must  stand  in  the 
thorough-going  community  of  reciprocity. 
119/,  When  phenomena  are  said  to  stand  in  the  community  of 
f  reciprocity,  it  is  not  meant  merely  that  they  are  oo-existent, 
or  in  local  community,  but  that  they  are  related  by  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  causation,  or  are  in  dynamical  com- 
munity. If  we  look  at  our  experience,  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  we  attribute  co-existence  to  different  things,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  have  causal  influence  upon  one  another 
By  merely  passing  from  the  observation  of  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  and  from  the  moon  to  the  earth,  we  should  not  have 
the  knowledge  that  the  moon  and  the  earth  are  co-existent. 
We  experience  their  co-existance,  because  they  are  con- 
nected dynamically  by  the  light  which  plays  between  us  and 
the  moon.  Nor  could  we  observe  any  change  m  the 
position  of  objecta,  or,  what  U  the  same  thing,  any  change 
in  the  empirical  observation  of  objects  reUtively  to  our- 
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mIvm,  were  it  not  that  all  objecU  of  experience  are 
connected  together  in  the  way  of  dynamical  community. 
Without  luch  community,  then,  there  could  be  nothing  but) 
t  number  of  deUched  observations;  and  hence  thig  principle! 
ji  the  necessary  condition  of  the  systematic  unity  of  our 
eiperience.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  consciousness  of 
the  occurrence  of  similar  ideas  in  succession  would  never 
yield  the  consciousness  of  the  co-existenco  of  objects.  Our 
eiperiehce  is  by  its  very  nature  a  causal  system  of  I 
phenomena.  This  does  not  entitle  us  to  say  that  space  is 
ibjolutely  filled,  but  it  does  entitle  us  to  say  that  we 
cannot  experience  a  space  which  is  empty.  The  principle 
of  community,  which  has  thus  been  deduced,  like  the  other 
principles,  presupposes  the  unity  of  apperception.  This 
unity  in  the  present  case  takes  this  form,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  objects  as  co-existent,  only  in  so  far  as  the 
understanding  has  combined  them  through  the  principle  of 
community,  and  in  oor't'f.uting  thorn  into  a  single  system 
baa  related  them  to  the  single  unity  of  apperception.  What 
we  had  to  explain  was  not  the  independent  existence  of 
objects  or  things  in  themselves,  but  our  knowledge  of  objects 
M  presenting  themselves  co-existently  in  space ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  objective  unity  of  our  experience  is  only 
possible  in  so  far  as  there  is  an  objective  ground  for  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  derive  the  actual  co-existence  of 
phenomena  from  our  own  subjective  ideas,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  only  explain  the  unit>  of  our  self-conscious- 
ness by  showing  that  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding 
in  the  constitution  of  the  system  of  experience  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  our  experience.  We 
have  now  established  the  three  dynamical  relations  which 
are  involved  in  our  experience  as  a  system  of  phenomena. 
Upon  these  relations  are  based  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pure  physics.  Thus,  as  Kant  pointa  out  in  his  Bttdiments 
of  Physics,  the  permanence  of  substance  is  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  principle  of 
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causality  of  the  persistence  ot  force,  and  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  of  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 
121..  We  may  shortly  sum  up  the  result  of  our  whole 
investigation.  While  the  two  first  principles  determine 
the  character  of  the  content  of  individual  perceptions, 
the  Analogies  of  Experience  determine  the  character  of 
the  relation  of  judgments  to  one  another  in  time.  As  the 
possible  relations  to  time  are  duration,  succession  and 
co-existence,  the  analogies  determine  phenomena  in  so  far 
as  they  endure  or  per 'st  through  time,  exhibit  changes 
which  follow  a  fixed  oiuer  in  time,  and  are  related  to  one 
another  as  existing  together  in  time.  The  determination 
of  phenomena  is,  therefore,  absolutely  dynamical,  U,  there 
is  no  experience  of  objects  simply  as  in  time,  but  only  of 
objects  as  causally  related  to  one  another  in  time.  The 
unity  which  these  principles  introduce  is  due  to  the  rules, 
I  under  which  the  understanding  operates,  in  so  far  as  it 
( is  exercised  in  combining  what  is  given  to  it  in  sensible 
perception  into  a  systematic  unity. 
121  6  We  have  already  distinguished  between  the  two  senses  of 
the  term  "nature"  (Extracts,  pp.  80-81).  By  the  term 
"  nature "  is  meant  either  the  sum-total  of  all  phenomena 
(natzira  materialiter  spectata),  or  the  system  of  necessary  laws 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  connected  (mtura  formahter 
^ectata).  Now,  the  analogies  of  experience  are  obviously 
rules  or  laws  which  determine  nature  in  the  second  of  tiiese 
senses.  Without  these  principles,  then,  there  could  be  no 
"  nature  "  at  all,  i.e.,  no  system  of  phenomena.  This  is  an 
important  point,  because  it  enables  us  to  determine  the 
fundamental  principles  which  must  be  presupposed  in  the 
special  sciences.  The  empirical  laws  which  these  sciences 
discover— the  laws  of  dynamics,  physics,  chemistry,  etc- 
must  all  stand  under  the  analogies  of  experience,  because 
these  are  the  primary  laws  without  which  no  experience  at 
all  is  possible.  The  specific  laws  of  the  sciences  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  applications  or  exponents  of  the  analogies  of 
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experience,  and  these  laws  also  must  necessarily  be  laws 
of  phenomena,  for  no  knowledge  at  all  is  possible  except  in 
90  far  as  the  analogies  of  experience  are  presupposed  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  apperception,  and  there- 
tore  of  the  unity  of  experience.  Taking  the  three  analogies 
together,  we  can  say,  that  all  phenomena  necessarily  belong 
to  a  single  system  of  nature,  since  apart  from  the  a  priori 
anity  of  apperception,  which  again  presupposes  these 
principles,  there  could  be  no  unity  of  experience,  and  there- 
fore no  determination  of  objects  in  experience. 


4.  rodnlates  of  all  Empirical  Thouyht. 
:.  With  the  analogies  of  experience  Kant  has  finally 
determined  all  the  universal  conditions  of  our  experience 
of  objects.  He  now  goes  on  to  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  the  objective  world  is  apprehended  by  the 
knowing  subject.  These  conditions  are  expressed  in  the 
Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought,  which  do  not  determine 
the  constitution  of  objects,  but  simply  point  out  the 
conditions  under  which  we  have  experience  of  objects  We 
may  say,  generally,  that  the  three  Postulates  affirm  that  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  an  object  at  all  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  brought  under  the  schema  of  jyomUlity,  no  know- 
ledge of  a  given  object  unless  it  is  brought  under  the 
schema  of  actnality,  and  no  knowledge  of  a  necessary  object 
unless  it  is  brought  under  the  schema  of  necessity.  These 
principles  may  therefore  be  said  to  sum  up,  and  express  in 
concise  form,  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge. 

The  categories  of  modality  do  not  determine  the  content  i 
of  objects  of  experience,  as  is  done  by  the  categories  of 
quantity  and  quality,  nor  do  they  determine  the  relation 
of  such  objects  to  one  another,  as  is  done  by  the  categories 
of  relation,  but  they  state  the  relation  of  objects  as  already 
constituted  and  connected  in  the  system  of  experience  to 
the  knowing  subject.     We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  we 
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know  all  the  conditions  under  which  objects  of  experience 
are  possible,  and  we  may  yet  ask  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  we  predicate  about  such  objects  possibility, 
actuality  and  necessity.  The  postulates  of  empirical 
thought  are  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
123a  (1)  The  first  postulate  demands  that  the  object  which  is 
to  be  known  must  conform  to  the  formal  conditions  of  all 
experience.  But  the  formal  conditions  of  experience  are 
the  forms  of  perception,  viz.,  space  and  time,  and  the  forms 
of  thought,  ie.,  the  categories.  No  object,  then,  as  we  are 
entitled  to  say,  can  be  known  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and  to  all  the  piinciples 
of  understanding  previously  laid  down,  including  the 
analogies  of  experience.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
possibility  of  an  object  may  be  shown  from  its  mere 
conceivability,  but  the  whole  course  of  our  investigation  has 
proved  that  from  a  mere  conception  nothing  can  be 
determined  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  We 
can  think,  e.g.,  of  a  figure  that  is  enclosed  by  two  straight 
lines,  for  the  conception  of  two  straight  lines  and  the 
conception  of  two  such  lines  meeting  does  not  involve  the 
negation  of  figure,  i.e.,  we  can  think  any  elements  that  are 
not  in  themselves  absolutely  contradictory ;  but  we  caunot 
from  this  conclude  that  the  object  so  thought  is  a  possible 
object  of  experience,  for  nothing  can  be  an  object  of 
experience  that  does  not  conform  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  experience. 
123  6  It  seems  at  first  sight  certain  that  whatever  is  con- 
ceivable is  at  least  possible.  This,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine 
assumed  by  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  who  took  it 
for  granted  that  whatever  can  be  conceived  may  exist. 
Leibnitz,  indeed,  went  further,  and  maintained  that  what  is 
conceivable,  provided  always  it  does  not  conflict  with  what 
is  otherwise  conceivable,  is  actual.  Thus,  the  conception  of 
an  infinite  being  is  a  possible  conception,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  contradict  it,  Leibnitz  maintained  that  such  a 
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being  existed.  The  ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  as  put  forward  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  rests,  in 
tact,  upon  the  principle,  that  what  is  conceivable  is  possible, 
and  that  where  there  is  no  other  conceivability,  that  which 
is  conceivable  is  actual. 
1.  If  we  take  a  particular  conception,  such  as  that  of  a 
iriangle,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  affirm  that  an  object 
corresponding  to  it  is  possible.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true 
that  we  can  construct  an  object  a  pricyri  corresponding  to 
ihe  conception ;  but  we  must  observe  that  we  do  not  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  triangular  object  merely  by  showing  that 
we  can  construct  a  triangle  a  priori.  A  triangular  object 
IS  possible  only  if  it  conforms  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
F<rception  and  thought ;  in  other  words,  the  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  the  triangular  object  implies  that  there  should 
1)6  sensible  experience,  and  that  the  elements  contained  in 
this  sensible  experience  should  be  combined  by  thought  in 
.:ie  unity  of  an  object  under  the  conditions  of  perception. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  we  can  characterise  the  possibility 
of  things  prior  to  particular  experiences,  but  we  can  do  so 
only  because  we  can  lay  down  a  priori  the  conditions  under 
rtich  any  experience  at  all  is  possible.  By  possibility,, 
then,  we  are  to  understand,  not  merely  conceivability,  but! 
the  possibility  of  the  experience  of  real  objects. 

(2)  The  first  postulate  merely  states  the  negative  con- 
ditions of  an  object,  the  conditions  without  which  we  cannot 
have  any  experience  at  all.  Provided  only  the  conceived 
object  does  not  contradict  the  formal  conditions  of  our 
aperience,  we  can  affirm  the  object  to  be  possible.  But 
more  than  this  is  required  in  the  actual  experience  of  an  , 
»tject.  The  object  must  not  only  conform  to  the  formal 
conditions  of  experience,  but  it  must  be  an  actual  object  of 
Msible  perception.  This  relation  to  the  sensible  is  what  i 
Jistinguishes  the  postulate  of  actuaUty  from  the  postulate 
of  possibihty.  For,  actual  perception  is  always  relative  to 
a  definite  moment  of  time,  and  therefore  we  have  no  know- 
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ledge  of  anything  as  actual  except  that  ivhich  is  presented 
before  us  as  at  a  given  moment  of  tiuie,  or,  more  generally, 
that  which  is  presented  when  it  is  experienced  as  at  a  giveu 
moment  of  time.     It  may  be  objected  that  if  we  limit  our 
knowle-'ge  to  what  is  actually  perceived,  the  range  of  our 
experience   will    be  very   narrow,   and    that    the   physical 
sciences  in  many  cases  affirm  the  actual  existence  of  objects 
which  are  not  perceived.     Thus,  the  doctrine  of  an  ether 
as  pervading  all  space  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
principle  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  to  be  actual  except 
when  it  is  related   to  a  perception.     In   answer  to  this 
objection  Kant  explains  that  the  postulate  does  not  demand 
the   immediate   perception   of   the  object   affirmed    to   be 
actual :  all  that  it  demands  is  that  that  object  should  either 
be  directly  perceived  by  us  or  be  legitimately  inferred  from 
our  direct  perceptions.     We  can  say  that  no  object  is  actual 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  perceived  by  sense,  but  we 
must  interpret  this  to  mean,  not  that  we  can  only  atlirm 
the  existence  of  what  we  actually  perceive,  but  that  we  can 
only  affirm   the  existence  of  what  can  be   proved  to  be 
capable  of  being  perceived,  provided  our  senses  were  fine 
enough.      The    postulate,   then,   entitles    us    to    say,   that 
whenever  we  have  direct  perception  of  objects  as  present  m 
and   forming  part   of   the   content   of  our  experience,  or 
whenever  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  the  existence  of  sucli 
objects  by  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  perceptions  we 
actually  have,  there  we  have  experience  oi  knowledge  of 
actual  objects. 
125  <7      (3)  The  third  postulate,  like  the  other  two,  shows  the 
relation  of  objects  of  experience  to  the  knowing  subject 
Kant  points  out  that  the  necessity  of  an  object  cannot  be 
established    by    pure    thought.     Lexical    necessity    is   the 
conception    of   the    conditioned   as  implying   a   oondition. 
But    from    this    pure    or   logical   conception   of   necessity 
nothing  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  necessity  ot 
known  objects.     This  postulate,  therefore,  has  to  do  with 
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what  Kant  calls  inateriat  necessity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
10  do  with  necessity  in  relation  to  concrete  sensible  things 
or  phenomena.  Now,  the  existence  of  ai  oljjeot  of  sense, 
in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  special  sensibl  j  element,  cannot 
be  determined  a  prion ;  for  that  which  is  a  primi  always 
has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  perception  or  thought  under 
which  variable  sensible  objects  can  be  known.  In  what 
sense,  then,  can  we  speak  of  this  jxistulate  as  an  a  priori 
principle  of  the  understanding  ?  Only  in  the  sense  that, 
when  definite  sensible  objects  are  given,  or  rather  when 
the  sensible  matter  presupposed  in  such  objects  is  given, 
we  can  lay  down  the  principle  a  prion,  that  in  order  to 
b«  known  they  must  enter  into  the  single  context  of  our 
experience ;  in  other  words,  they  must  be  related  in  the 
way  of  necessary  connection.  And,  obviously,  we  cannot 
assert  that  phenomenal  objects  or  substances  are  known 
to  be  necessary  in  themselves,  because,  as  has  been  said, 
the  only  substances  that  we  can  know  are  those  that  imply 
a  variable  sensiye  matter.  Necessity,  then,  while  as  a 
postulate  it  must  deal  with  plienomena,  cannot  deal  with 
these  as  substances ;  in  other  words,  necessity  here  means 
the  necessary  connection  of  the  changing  states  of 
phenomena ;  that  is  to  say,  it  means  necessary  connection 
in  the  way  of  causality. 

General  Remark  on  the  I'rineiples  of  Judgment 

'  Kant  makes  a  general  remark  on  the  principles  of 
judgment,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique,  along  with 
another  addition,  called  the  Refutation  of  Idealism,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  two  first 
postulates.  In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
the  two  editions  of  the  Critique,  Kant  was  charged  with 
making  the  reality  of  experience  doubtful  or  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  his    theory  was    held    to    reduce   objects    to 
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mere  states  of  the   individual    subject.      It  was  in  ordet 
to    meet    this    objection,    and    perhaps    also    because    the 
objection    had   made    it  more    clear  to  himself  that   the 
principles    of   the    understanding    apply  only  to   external 
phenomena,  that  these  two  additions  were  made.     In  the 
SefiUation    of  Idealism  [B.  274-8)  he   distinguishes   two 
forms  of  30-called  "Idealism,"  viz.,  the  problematical  and 
the  dogmatic.     The  former  is  the  Idealism  of   Descartes, 
who,  as  Kant    represents  him,  held  that  we  are  directly 
conscious  only  of  ideas  in  our  own  mind,  and  from  these 
infer  the  existence  of  external  objects.     Dogmatic  Idealism, 
again,  is  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Berkeley,  which  agrees 
with  that  of  Descartes  in  maintaining  that  we  are  directly 
conscious  only  of  our  own  ideas  or  perceptions,  but  differs 
from  it  in  denying   that   there    are    any   objects   beyond 
consciousness.      Kant    maintains    that    hia    own    doctrine 
differs  fundamentally  from  both.     Descartes  and  Berkeley 
alike  assume  that  we  are  directly  conscious  only  of  our  own 
states,  i.e.,  of  a  succession  of  ideas.     But,  as  Kant  argues, 
I  the  reduction  of  knowledge  to  a  mere  succession  of  iieas 
I  makes  all  knowledge   impossible.     Therefore,  neither  pro- 
blematical nor  dogmatic  Idealism  can  be  defended.     What 
he   contends  is   that,  if   we   can  be  said  to  know  either 
class  of  objects  prior  to  the  other,  our  first  consciousness 
is  of  extei-nal  objects,  not  of  internal  states.     Now,  external 
objects  are  not,  as  Descartes  and  Berkeley  assume,  objects 
existing    beyond    knowledge,    but    simply    phenomena  as 
determined    in    space,    in    contradistinction    to   the    mere 
succession  of  our  ideas  as  only  in  time.     We  have,  then, 
to    maintain    that    the    objects    of    our    experience— the 
objects,  that  is,  which  are  determinable  by  the  principles 
of  judgment— are  not  a  mere  succession  of  our  ideas,  but 
are  spacial  phenomena,  or  what  we  call  ordinarily  material 
things. 
126 '<      This  limitation  of  experience  or  knowledge  to  external  or 
spacial  phenomena  may  be  best  seen  in  connection  with  the 
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analogies  of  experieoce.  Take  first  the  analogy  of  sab- 
stance.  We  have  seen  that  we  can  know  real  objects  only 
so  far  as  we  determine  them  as  permanent,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  changing  states  of  our  consciousness  as  these 
ariae  in  time.  We  have  now  to  observe  that  it  is  only  in 
relation  to  external  phenomena  that  we  have  the  experience 
of  anything  permanent ;  for,  taken  by  themselves,  the  states 
of  our  consciousness,  in  so  fur  as  these  are  simply  in  time, 
do  not  present  to  us  anything  permanent,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  in  perpetual  flux.  Secondly,  we  can  have  a 
knowledge  of  objective  change  only  in  so  far  as  the  change 
takes  place  in  an  external  object  or  material  thing ;  for  we 
have  a  direct  knowledge  of  change,  and  indirectly  a  know- 
ledge of  the  succession  of  our  own  ideas,  only  through  our 
experience  of  motion  or  change  of  place.  We  always 
determine,  e.g.,  the  rate  of  change  by  reference  to  the 
movements  of  the  hoavenly  bodies  or  some  other  external 
movement,  and  even  the  rate  of  succession  of  our  own  ideas 
is  measured  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  we  could  not 
possibly  have  the  knowledge  of  change, — which,  taken 
abstractly  involves  the  combination  of  contradictory  predi- 
cates,— unless  we  had  an  experience  of  motion  or  change 
of  place.  Apart  from  such  motion  we  should  have  to 
hold  that  the  same  object  displays  in  itself  contradictory 
predicates.  By  means  of  the  experience  of  motion,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  an  object  may  have. 
different  and  even  contradictory  attributes,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  capable  of  occupying  different  places,  or  different  positions 
in  space.  Thirdly,  the  principle  of  community  has  no 
meaning  for  us  except  as  the  determination  of  co-existent 
objects  in  space,  which  reciprocally  affect  one  another  as 
regards  their  changing  states.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in 
tie  proof  of  this  principle,  it  is  imposs'ble  to  account  for 
our  knowledge  of  a  system  of  objects  at  all  without  pre- 
supposing that  these  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other,  and 
such  knowledge  is  inconcei"able  except  in  so  far  as  the 
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objects  co-exist  in  space.  We  thus  see  that  the  analogies  cf 
experience  presuppose  the  knowledge  of  external  pheuoinei.  , 
or  things  in  space.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  tliii 
it  is  only  the  analogies  of  experience  which  stand  uuiler  tliis 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  the  mathematical  judgments, 
by  which  we  determine  the  extensive  and  intensive  mai,'iii- 
tude  of  objects,  are  eijually  limited  to  external  or  spiiciil 
things. 
128  </  The  result,  then,  of  our  whole  enquiry  into  the  puie 
principles  of  the  understanding  is  this.  These  principles  are 
just  the  a  priori  principles,  which  lay  down  the  conditioiu 
under  which  we  can  have  any  experience.  Tlien;  ar^ 
therefore,  no  n  prUrri  synthetic  judgments  except  tho.«e 
which  relate  to  objects  of  experience,  and  indeed  audi 
judgments  are  presupposed  in  the  very  character  of 
experience. 

Chapter  III.— Distinxtiox  of  Phenomena  ami 

NOUMEXA. 

129 «  Kant  has  now  completed  the  first  part  of  his  undertakin,; 
by  showing  what  are  the  conditions  of  our  actual  knowlediit 
or  experience.  This  enquiry  was,  however,  originally  under- 
taken only  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  solution  of 
the  main  question,  viz.,  whether  we  have  any  justiticatiou 
for  our  belief  in  God,  freedom  and  immortality.  The  result 
of  this  first  part  of  the  enquiry  is  to  show  that,  while  we 
can  justify  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  which  constitute 
the  substance  of  our  ordinary  view  of  nature,  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  sciences,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  we  can 
have  knowledge  of  any  objects  except  those  that  present 
themselves  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  understanding  are  universal  and  necessary  in 
their  application  to  sensible  phenomena,  but  in  themselves 
they  do  not  in  the  least  enable  us  to  determine  anything  in 
regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.     The  unity  or 
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system  of  our  experience  is  a  system  of  sensible  objects, 
which  depend  upon  the  synthetic  acl.vity  of  tlie  under- 
standing as  operating  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time,  and  we  can  therefore  say  without  reservation  that  no 
phenomena  are  possible  without  this  synthetic  activity.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  we  can  determine  reality 
by  understanding  alone :  on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  certainly 
trae  that  the  understanding  is  capable  of  applying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sensible  phenomena,  this  does  not  enable  us 
to  secure  any  real  extension  beyond  that  sphere  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  understanding,  because,  unless  there  is 
some  material  element  given  it,  the  product  of  the  under- 
standing is  empty. 

In  the  deduction  of  the  categories  it  was  proved  that  the 
pure  conceptions  are  capable  of  determining  the  elements  of 
perception  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  jrriori  synthetic 
jatlgiuents  with  regard  to  objects  of  experience.     But  this 
transcendental  deduction  ol   the  categories  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  base  any  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  upon 
categories  alone.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  cliaracter  of 
the  deduction  is  such  as  to  show  that  from  pure  categories 
nothing  can  be  determined  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  and 
hence  that   they  have  not  a   transcendental   but  only  an  1 
empirical  use ;  in  other  words,  that  they  do  not  enable  us 
to  determine  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only  to 
determine  objects  of  a  possible  experience.     There  is   no 
knowledge  possible  for  us,  except  in   so  far  as  perceptual 
elements  are  given  to  us  which  can  be  brought  under  the  < 
rales  of  the  understanding;   where   no  such  elements  are 
given,  the  conception  is  simply  a  logical  function,  i.e.,  it  is 
merely  the  faculty  in  us  of  combining  elements  of  sense, 
provided  such  elements  are  given  to  us.     It  is  true  that  we' 
on  determine  objects  of  pure  perception  a  priori,  inasmuch 
»« space  and  time  are  pure  perceptions;  but  even  this  does 
W  enable  us  to  determine  actual  objects,  since  the  deter- 
minations of  space  and  time  are  only  determinations  of  the 
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foms  of  perceptkn.  not  of  concrete  things.     Apart,  then, 
from   the   actual   presentation   of  a   sensible   matter,  the 
categories,  and   with   them   the   principles  of  the  under- 
standing,  are  simply  a  play  of  the   imagination   or  the 
understanding,  which  do  not  enable  us  to  have  any  know- 
ledge  of  real  objects. 
130  a      It  is  easily  shown  that  this  limitation  of  the  categories 
to  objects  of  sensible  perception  applies  to  every  one  of 
them.     It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  real  definition  of  a  single 
category,  or  a  single  principle  of  the  understanding,  without 
schematising  it.     Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  category  or 
principle    of   substance,    taken    by    itself,   is    merely  the 
conception   of   that  which    is   always    subject   and   never 
predicate;   but   we   have   no   possible   knowledge   of  any 
actual  object  conforming  to  this  definition  except    u  object 
that  is  presented  to  us  as  that  which,  in  contrail  to  its 
changing  accidents,  is  permanent  in  time.     The  categones, 
1306  then,  in  every  case  are  limited  to  phenomena.     There  is. 
therefore,  no  possible  way  of  showing  that  the  cates^ones 
can  be  employed  transcendtutally,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  can  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  objects  as 
they  'are  in  themselves.     They  never  apply  to  thiugs  m 
themselves,  but  have  a  meaning  only  in  relation  to  possible 
objects  of  experience. 
131a      The  result,  then,  of  our  investigation,  in  the  Transcen- 
dental Analytic,  into  the  nature  of  the  unders.andmg  is  to 
show  that  in  itself  it  is  only  capable  of  laying  down  the 
universal  and  necessary  rules  under  which  alone  experience 
is  possible.     It  follows  from  this  that  the  understandmg 
cannot  possibly  transcend  the  limits  of  sensibility.    We 
cannot,  therefore,  claim  to  establish  an  Ontology,  that  is  to 
say  a  Metaphysio  as  the  science  of  ultimate  or  real  exis- 
tence: all  that  we  can  do  is  to  put  forward  the  system  ol 
a  vrwri  synthetic  knowledge  of  phenomena ;  m  other  words, 
we  must  substitute  an  Analytic  of  Pure  Understanding  lor 
an  Ontology. 
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i  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
ategoriea  and  principles  of  the  understanding  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  our  knowledge.  Perception  in 
iuelf  can  only  give  us  the  elements  of  sense,  which  by 
the  application  of  the  categories  in  relation  to  the  forms  of 
perception  enable  us  to  constitute  objects  of  sense  into 
I  eystem  of  experience.  The  understanding  has  a  much 
wider  possible  range  than  its  actual  application.  The  > 
categories,  it  is  true,  in  their  actual  use  are  simply  the 
(orms  in  which  we  eftect  a  synthesis  of  the  elements  of  sense  ' 
presented  to  us  through  perception,  but  in  themselves  they 
are  free  from  this  limitation.  But,  although  they  arc  thus 
capable  of  applying  beyond  the  limits  of  sensibility,  this 
does  not  enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  beyond 
phenomana,  inasmuch  as  the  categories  can  never  apply 
unless  some  determinate  element  is  given  to  them. 

Nevertheless  the  categories  have  a  problematical  exten- 
sion beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  The  very  fact  that, 
»hen  they  are  viewed  in  themselves,  they  give  us  the 
idea  of  objects  that  are  non-sensuous  implies  that  in  limit- 
ing their  actual  application  to  phenomena  we  are  at  the 
ame  time  setting  up  the  conception  of  that  which  tran- 
icends  phenomena,  the  conception  of  a  noumenon.  By  a 
noumenon"  is  to  be  understood  the  idea  of  an  object 
that  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
conception  which  is  self-contradictory,  for  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  perception 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  ours.  Our  perception  always 
involves  sensibility  or  receptivity;  but,  as  we  saw  before, 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea  of  an  intelligent 
being  who  originates  the  object  that  is  perceived.  The 
wlue  of  the  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  not  positive,  that 
",  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  assert  that  an  actual  object  such 
"  we  think  exists.  Its  value  is  rather  negative,  its  main 
w  being  to  prevent  us  from  assuming  that  objects  of 
Hperience  are  things  in   themselves.     In   the  end,   how- 
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ever   we  can   form  no  de«nite  idea  of  an  object  that  i» 

abeoiutely  non-gensuous :    all   that  we  ^ain    directly  from 

the  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  that  we   are    prevented 

from  declaring  phenomena  to  be  things  in  themselves,  and 

thus  we  leave  open  a  possible  sphere  beyond  phenomena, 

which  may  be  lilled  up,  if  that  can  be  done  in  some  other 

way    than    by    the   exercise    of   the    understanding.     Our 

undcrstonding,  then,  sets    before   us    the   possibility  of  a 

sphere  lying  beyond  phenomena,  but  it  does  not  entitle  us 

to  assert  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to  our  idea. 

"The  conception   of  a  noumenon,"  as   Kant  tells  us,  "is 

merely  the  conception  of  a  UmU " ;   i.e.,  there  is    uothinj: 

positive  corresponding  to  the  conception,  inasmucli  as  we 

get  it  only  in  this  way,  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the 

objects  of  our  experience.     The  conception  of  a  noumenon 

,  thus  serves  as  a  check  to  prevent  sensibility  from  claiming 

1  to  be  co-extensive  with  reality.     This  idea  of  a  noumenon, 

however,  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  fiction;  if  it  were,  increase 

of    knowledge    would    do    away    with   it;    it    is   an   idea 

inseparably  bound  up  with  the  operation  of  our  intelligence 

in  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
realities,  viz..  phenomena  and  noumena,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  there  is  a  sensible  world  and  an  mtelligible 
world  This  positive  division  of  objects  would  convert 
phenomena  into  things  in  themselves  or  realities,  and  it 
would  also  afRrm  the  actual  existence  of  noumena.  Pheno- 
mena, or  what  we  call  the  sensible  world,  are  not  things  m 
themselves,  but  simply  the  manner  in  which,  through  the 
exercise  of  our  understanding  in  relation  to  perception,  we 
constitute  a  system  of  objects.  These  objects,  therefore,  are 
not  realities  or  things  in  themselves,  since  they  have  no 
existence  independently  of  the  forms  of  our  knowledge. 
We  may  legitimately  enough  distinguish  between  sensuous 
and  intellectual  conceptions ;  i.e.,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  understanding  as  employed  in   the   determmation  ot 
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MOtible  objects,  and  the  underataQding  u  openting  purely 
with  it*  own  fomu.  But,  thouKh  we  can  thua  dietinguish 
between  two  different  applications  of  the  understanding,  we 
nnnot  affirm  that  to  each  of  these  a  distinct  class  of  objects 
corresponds.  Now,  when  we  operate  with  pure  conceptions 
or  categories,  separating  them  from  the  whole  of  the  matter 
of  sensibility,  we  have  before  our  minds  nothing  but  the 
poesibjUyLDf  objects.  These  objecU  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  we  cannot  know,  for  knowledge,  as  wo  have  seen,  never 
comes  to  us  through  the  mere  operation  of  pure  thought; 
in  fact,  thought  in  itself  is  purely  analytic,  conforming  as  it 
does  to  the  principle  of  identity,  and  it  is  only  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  sensibility  that  it  becomes  synthetic.  But, 
while  we  cannot  use  pure  conceptions — or  "  Ideas,"  as  Kant 
afterwards  calls  them— in  the  determination  of  real  objects, 
the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena  is  of  great 
importance ;  for  this  distinction  implies  that  what  we  call 
knowledge  is  after  all  only  our  way  of  determining  objects 
that  are  relative  to  our  sensible  experience.  The  conception 
of  s  noumenon  must  not  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
aisertion  of  the  existence  of  a  real  object  corresponding  to 
it,  nor  does  it  even  entitle  us  to  say  that  thpro  "  r  actual 
intelligence  corresponding  to  and  appreheuo,.,'  ,  :  .  "ect. 
We  do  know  that  our  understanding  is  y\iiu'y  .,.i..  i  or 
empty,  except  when  a  sensible  matter  is  supplied  to  it. 
This  gives  us  by  contrast  the  idea  of  an  understanding  that 
should  operate,  not  through  conceptions  in  themselves  empty, 
but  through  conceptions  that  at  the  same  time  supply 
definite  objects ;  in  other  words,  an  understanding  which  is 
perceptive  or  non-sensuous.  But,  though  we  can  thus  set 
op  the  idea  of  a  perceptive  understanding,  as  the  kind  of 
intelligence  which  alone  can  be  supposed  to  comprehend 
absolute  reality,  that  does  not  entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
such  an  understanding,  because  we  cannot  make  intelligible 
to  ourselves  how  there  should  be  an  intelligence  which  in 
linking  perceives  and  in  perceiving  thinks.     This  idea  of 
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a  noumenon,  however,  with  the  perceptive  understanding 
corresponding  to  it,  enables  us  to  discern  the  limito  of  the 
objects  that  we  know,  and  the  Umits  of  our  faculties.     It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  sensibihty  that 
I  limits  the  understanding  as  the  understanding  that  hmits 
sensibility.     There  is  nothing  in  sensibUity  itself  to  reveal 
ite   necessary  limits:    it  is  only   because   our  intelhgence 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned 
that  we  refuse  to  identify  phenomena  with  thmgs  in  them- 
selves.    But,  though  it  is  our  intelligence  that  thus  limits 
sensibility,  we  have  to  add  that  the  possible  extension  of 
onr  inteUigence  does  not  enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge, 
but  only  to  set  up  the  idea  oif  possible  objects  that  we 
might  know,provided  our  intelligence  were  free  from  all  limits. 
mo      We  have  been  able  to  determine  the  principles  of  pure 
understanding,  i.e..  the  universal  rules  without  which  no 
knowledge   of  objects   of  experience   is   possible.      These 
principles,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  manner  in  which  the 
pure    conceptions   or  categories  of  the  understanding  ate 
employed   in  the   constitution  and   connection   of  sensible 
objects.     But,  since  pure  conceptions  or  categories  cannot 
be  employed  in  the  determination  of  things  in  themselves, 
we  cannot  have  any  principles  of  the  reason ;  i.e.,  we  cannot 
have  any  principles  which  through  pure   conceptions  or 
Ideas  determine  the  character  and  existence  of  things  in 
themselves.     The  Idea  of  the  unconditioned,  then,  is  simply 
a  point  of  view  beyond  the  phenomenal  world,  which  we  set 
up  in  our  minds,  and  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  open  a  place  for  intelUgible  objects,  if  these  can  be 
shown  to  be  real  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
the  theoretical  reason.     Kant,  in  other  words,  points  out 
that  the  conception  of  a  noumenon,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us 
that  phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  leaves 
the  way  open  for  the  establishment  of  the  unconditioned, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  the  practical  reason  or 
moral  consciousness. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  TranncendentcU  lUugion, 

|t»WHKN  he  passes  to  the  Dialectic,  Kant  enters  upon  a 
new  problem.  The  conditions  in  perception  and  thought 
under  which  the  experience  of  objects  is  possible  have 
been  set  forth,  but  there  still  remains  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  For,  the  result  of  the  Transcendental  Analytic 
is  to  show  that  while  objects  are  constituted  and  con- 
aected  by  the  Principles  of  Understanding,  we  do  not  in 
this  way  obtain  what  the  mind  ultimately  demands,  namely, 
a  completely  unified  knowledge.  Reason  demands  a  subject 
which  is  not  a  mere  series  of  evanescent  states.  Nor  can  it 
be  satisfied  simply  with  the  connection  of  objects  with  one 
another  in  the  context  of  one  experience,  but  necessarily 
leeks  for  an  unconditional  unity  of  objects.  Within 
eiperience  we  refer  every  event  to  a  cause,  but  since  this 
cause  is  again  itself  an  event,  we  do  not  reach  in  this  way 
«  first  principle,  and  therefore  we  do  not  obtain  any 
ultimate  explanation.  Lastly,  though  we  have  discovered 
that  the  world  of  experience  is  a  system  of  connected 
objects,  the  mind  still  demands  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  unity  of  the  world  with  intelligence.  Eeason 
demands  unity,  totality,  completeness,  or  the  nncon- 
ditioned.  Now,  the  only  conceptions  or  principles  that  we 
["••ess  by  which  to  characterise  the  subject  as  a   unity. 
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to  determine  the  world  as  a  complete  whole,  or  to  present 
the  unity  of  intelligence  with   the    intelligible  world   are 
the  categories  and  principles  of  the  understanding.     But, 
when    we    endeavour  by  means    of   them    to    determine 
Eeality  in  its  completeness  we  fall  into  self-contradiction, 
and  thus  doubt  is  cast  even  upon  the  knowledge  of  objects 
which  we  have  gained  through  those  principles.     Thus  we 
learn    that    the   knowledge   of   objects    that    we    actually 
possess  cannot  be  identified  with  the  ultimate   nature  of 
things.      We    become    conscious    of    the    limits    in    the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Understanding,  and  in  thii 
consciousness   there   is   implied  the  correlative   idea  of  a 
Heality    beyond    those    limita      The    whole    problem   of 
the  Dialectic  is  to  enquire  how  far  Eeason  is  justified  in 
its  attempt   to  determine  ultimate    Reality   by  means  of 
pure  conceptions.      The  result  of  Kant's  investigation  is, 
that    Pure    Reason    cannot    determine    things    as    they 
absolutely  are,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  means  of  doing  so 
except    through    the    categories    and    principles    of    the 
Understanding.     Thus  there  arises,  in  the  effort  to  deter- 
mine ultimate  Reality,  a  kind  of  illusion  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Dialectic  to  expose. 
136a      This  illusion  is  called  by  Kant  "transcendental  illusion," 
because  it  is  an  illusion  connected  with  the  attempt  to 
derive   a   knowledge  of  ultimate  reality   from   pure  con- 
ceptions.     Transcendental     illusion     must    of    course   be 
distinguished  from   all   forms    of  empirical  illusion.     The 
latter    concerns    objects    that    faU    within    the   circle  of 
experience,  and  arises  simply  from  the  misleading  influence 
of  imagination.     Transcendental  illusion  on  the  other  hand 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  phenomena  and  things  in  them- 
selves.    There   fs    an   inevitable  tendency  in  the   human 
mind  to  assume  that  the  principles   by  which  experience 
is    constituted    must    be    applicable    beyond    experience. 
When  the  principles  of  the  Understanding  are  legitimately 
employed    in    making    judgments   in   regard   to    sensible 
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objects,  they  may  be  called  "  immanent "  principles ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  employed  beyond  the  limits 
rf  experience,  they  are  called  "  transcendent."  The  proper 
transcendental  use  of  principles  is  that  use  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  determine,  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
in  relation  to  the  sensible,  actual  objects  of  experience. 
But,  if  we  assume  that  the  categories  of  understanding 
determine  things  in  themselves,  we  are  misusing  them, 
or  employing  them  transcendently,  not  immanently.  The 
transcendent  use  of  the  categories  means,  not  only  the 
inadvertent  application  of  them  prior  to  criticism,  but 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  ultimate  reality  can  be  deter- 
mined by  pure  conceptions.  If  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  shows  that  this  transcendent  use  of  principles  is 
illegitimate,  it  will  at  the  same  time  show  that  the 
principles  of  undeistanding  can  be  applied  only  im- 
manently. In  short,  the  assertion  that  principles  are 
immanent  involves  the  assertion  that  they  cannot  be 
employed  transcendently. 

•  Transcendental  illusion  must  also  be  distinguished  from 
logical  illusion.  The  latter  arises  merely  from  some  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  formal  logic,  e.g.,  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  draw  a  conclusion  without  distributing  the 
middle  term.  Such  an  illusion  or  fallacy  is  easily  exposed, 
since  we  have  merely  to  point  out  that  a  law  of  syllogism 
bas  been  violated.  Transcendental  illusion,  on  the  other 
kand,  is  so  bound  up  with  the  fundamental  faculties  of 
our  knowledge,  that  even  after  its  source  has  been  detected 
there  still  remains  the  tendency  to  fall  into  it.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  principles  of  the  Understanding 
seem  to  us  to  be  principles  for  the  determination  of  objects, 
Md  indeed  the  only  knowledge  we  can  obtain  is  through 
Ike  application  of  such  principles.  It  is  therefore  very 
natural  that  we  should  confuse  principles  of  which  we 
on  have  no  knowledge  with  principles  which  are  believed 
to  determine  things  in  themselyes. 
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137  a  The  aim  of  Transcendental  Dialectic  is  to  expose  the 
iUusion  which  arises  from  the  assumption  that  the  principles 
of  the  understanding  are  fitted  to  determine  ultimate  reality. 
But,  as  thU  illusion  is  bound  up  with  the  demand  of  reason 
for  complete  knowledge,  and  as  the  only  knowledge  we  can 
have  is  through  the  principles  of  understanding,  we  must  be 
perpetually  on  our  guard  against  it.  Even  when  we  are 
aware  of  the  tendency  to  fall  into  it,  the  impulse  to  obtain 
completeness  of  knowledge  is  so  strong,  that  we  are  apt  to 
fall  into  the  same  illusion  again  and  again. 

2.  Pure  Season  as  the  Seat  of  Transcendental  Illusion. 
137  6      In  the  Transcendental  Analyt:  it  has  been  shown  that 
Understanding   is    the    faculty  o.   rules;   in   other  words, 
Understanding  determines  objects  in  relation  to  one  another, 
but  it  does  not  completely  determine  them.     Reason  on  th« 
other  hand  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
complete  determination,  and  therefore  it  is  said  to  be  the 
faculty  of  principles,  or  the  faculty  of  first  principles. 
1370      We  must  observe  that  the  term  prindple,  as  employed  in 
the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  has  not  the  same  sense  as 
when    it  is   used   by  formal  logic.     In   formal  logic  any 
general  proposition  whatever  may  serve  as  a  principle,  such 
as,  e.^.,  "Man  is  mortal."     Reasoning  in  formal  logic  is 
simply'  a  process  of  inference  through  a  middle  term.    It 
therefore  involves  (1)  a  general  rule  apprehended  by  the 
understanding,  and  it  is  this  general  rule  which  is  m  fomial 
logic  called  a  principle.     In  syllogism  there  is  (2)  the  sub- 
sumption  of  a  certain  conception  under  the  condition  of  this 
principle.     Granted,  ex,.,  that  "  aU  men  are  mortal,"  and  »e 
can  subsume  any  man,  say,  "  Socrates,"  under  this  principle. 
Then,  (3)  there  is  a  determination  of  this  conception  by  the 
prediiaite    of   a    rule,  as  when   we    say    that    Socrates  is 
"  mortal."    All  that  is  meant  by  a  principle  in  this  case  is 
that  it  is  a  general  proposition  presupposed  in  the  conclusion. 
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In  the  strict  seiue  of  the  term,  however,  a  principle  is  an 
ultimate  proposition,  a  proposition  which  does  not  depend 
upon  any  other  proposition,  but  upon  which  all  other 
propositions  depend.  Such  a  principle  must  enable  us  to 
pass  from  a  pure  conception  to  reality ;  for,  as  wc  know, 
objects  that  involve  a  sensible  element  must  be  given  to 
the  mind.  Principles,  on  the  other  hand,  must  enable 
U8  to  determine  Beality  independently  of  anything  that  is 
given  to  the  mind.  As  our  enquiry  into  the  so-called 
"principles  of  understanding"  has  shown,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  from  the  pure  conceptions  of  under- 
standing to  reality,  inasmuch  as  those  pure  conceptions 
have  no  meaning  except  when  the  sensible  element  is 
given  to  them.  Understanding,  then,  cannot  enable  us  to 
attain  to  a  synthetic  knowledge  from  its  conceptions. 
jBeason,  however,  is  in  search  of  principles  by  means  of 
(Which  we  may  pass  from  pure  conceptions  to  absolute 
reality. 
'•■'  Understanding  is  the  faculty  which  reduces  phenomena 
to  the  unity  of  rules ;  i.e.,  it  connects  the  particular  elements 
of  perception  with  one  another,  so  that  they  all  enter  into 
the  unity  of  one  experience.  But,  just  because  under- 
itanding  can  only  operate  in  knowledge  when  sensible 
elements  are  given  to  it,  the  unity  of  experience  is  never 
absolutely  complete.  Yet  Eeason  demands  absolute  com- 
pleteness, and  since  this  is  not  obtainable  in  relation  to 
objects  of  sense,  it  seeks  to  obtain  unity  independently 
altogether  of  the  sensible.  Reason,  therefore,  works  with 
jthe  rule  of  the  understanding,  and  freeing  this  rule  from  its 
application  to  sensible  things,  it  sets  up  the  idea  of  a  whole 
which  is  independent  of  the  sensible.  For  example,  the 
understanding  connects  events  according  to  the  rule  which 
ia  its  abstract  or  logical  form  is  the  relation  of  condition 
»nd  conditioned,  whUe  reason  seeks  for  a  condition  which  is 
Mt  otherwise  conditioned ;  i.e.,  it  seeks  for  completeness  on 
"le  side  of  the  conditions,  or  for  the  unconditioned.    Eeason, 
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i'jen,  U  entirely  independent  of  experience,  or  it  operate* 
I  with  pure  conceptions,  seeking  to  unify  knowledge  absolutely. 
The  unity  of  reason  is  thus  different  in  kind  from  the  unity 
.mparted  to  phenomena  by  understanding ;  for,  whereas  the 
former  seeks  for  absolute  completeness,  the  latter  never  goes 
beyond  relative  completeness. 
138  61     Pure  reason,  then,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
'than  the  unconditioned.     But  is  it  possible  for  Beason  to 
reveal  real  objects  corresponding  to  its  demands?    We  have 
found  that  experience  always  involves  a  sensible  matter,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this  matter  that  the  under- 
standing supplies  a  priori  synthetic  principles.     We  have 
thus  been  able  to  account  for  a  priori  synthetic  principles 
of   mathematics  and  physics,  or  rather   of   experience  in 
general.     The  answer  to  the  third  question  now  confronts 
us,  viz.,  Are  there  a  priori  principles  of  things  in  them- 
selves ?     In  other  words,  does  Pure  Beason  entitle  us  to 
1    affirm   a   knowledge   of   objects   that   are   absolutely   un- 
j    conditioned?   and   if  so,  what  are  the  principles   that  it 
establishes  ? 
138  c      Just  as  the  categories  of  the  understanding  were  dis- 
covered by  an  examination  of  the  forms  of  judgment,  so  we 
I  may  expect  to  find  the  ideas  of  Reason  by  an  examination 
I  of  the  formal  process  in  syllogism. 
138  rf      Firstly,  in  the  formal  process  of  syllogism  Beason  does 
not   deal   directly   with    objects   of  perception,   but   with 
judgments  containing  conceptions  already  derived  from  per- 
ceptionE.     The  relation  to  perception  in  the  case  of  Reason 
is  thus  indirect.     The  process  of  syllogism  always  consists 
in  bringing  a  certain  conception  under  the  condition  of  » 
rule,  and  it  is  with  this  rule  that  Reason  directly  operates. 
The  same  thing  holds  good,  when  we  consider  the  relation 
of  pure  Reason  to  Understanding,  for  Understanding  deals 
only   with    elements   of   perception,  determining  these  to 
objects  by  means  of  its  rules.     Pure  Beason,  therefore,  is 
not  directly  related  to  perceptions  of  sense,  but  presupposes 
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(he  work  of  the  Undentanding.  The  aim  of  Beason  ia  to 
give  complete  unity  or  universality  to  the  work  of  the 
understanding  by  bringing  its  rules  under  principles.  In 
itself  the  Understanding  never  gets  beyond  the  unity  or 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  experience,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
reach  absolute  completeness.  It  is  Season  which  brings  to 
light  the  limitation  in  the  operations  of  Understanding,  and 
lets  before  the  mind  the  ideal  of  absolute  completeness ;  in 
other  words,  supposing  objects  of  experience  to  be  constituted 
and  connected  by  the  Understanding,  Keason  asks  whether 
the  rules  by  which  objects  have  been  so  constituted  and 
connected  give  that  completeness  which  is  essential  to 
Ultimate  Beality.  Reason,  then,  at  once  presupposes 
Understanding  and  reveals  its  limitations. 
U  Secondly,  the  general  process  of  Season  in  its  logical  use 
i«  to  seek  for  a  premise  upon  which  the  conclusion  depends, 
or  which  is  presupposed  in  the  conclusion.  But  Season 
may  proceed  to  seek  for  a  condition  of  the  condition  thug 
obtained.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  syllogism,  "  Man  is  mortal, 
Socrates  is  man ;  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal,"  the  process 
of  the  syllogism  consists  in  bringing  the  conception  Socrates 
under  the  conception  man,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  true 
under  the  condition  that  Socrates  belongs  to  the  class  man. 
The  major  premise  of  this  syllogism,  however,  may  itself  be 
taken  as  the  conclusion  of  another  syllogism,  "  Animals  are 
mortal ;  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore  man  is  mortal,"  where 
the  conclusion,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  depends  on  the  condition, 
"man  is  an  animal."  Or  again,  taking  the  major  premise 
of  this  syllogism  as  the  conclusion  of  another  syllogism,  we 
have,  "  Living  beings  are  mortal ;  animals  are  living  beings  ; 
therefore  animals  are  mortal,"  where  t'  -conclusion  "animals 
are  mortal "  depends  on  the  condition  that  animals  belong 
to  the  class  of  limng  beings.  Then,  by  a  series  of  pro- 
sjUogisms  we  may  go  on  seeking  for  new  major  premises. 
In  this  process  Reason  obviously  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  it  can  obtain  ultimate  satisfaction  only  when  a  major 
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premise  haa  been  found  which  is  ultimate.  If  Reason  in 
its  pure  logical  use  may  he  taken  as  the  clue  to  Reason 
in  its  transcendental  use,  it  is  plain  that  the  special  principle 
I  of  Reason  is  the  search  for  the  unconditioned,  or  for  absolute 
completeness  in  knowledge. 

139  b  This  logical  maxim,  then,  assumes  that  when  the  condition 
is  given  Reason  can  pass  to  the  unconditioned.  In  other 
words,  if  Reason  is  capable  of  bringing  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  Reality  in  its  completeness,  that  must  be  because  it  can 
pass  from  the  conditioned,  as  revealed  in  experience,  to  the 
unconditioned  without  having  recourse  again  to  experience. 
This  is  obviously  necessary ;  (oj,  as  the  whole  course  of  our 
enquiries  has  shown,  there  is  no  absolute  completeness  is 
experience.  The  success,  then,  of  Reason  in  determining 
real  objects  depends  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  transition  in 
pure  thought  from  conditioned  to  unconditioned. 

139  c  Now,  if  Reason  sets  up  an  object  which  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  and  if  therefore  it  can  obtain  no  help 
from  experience,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  determine 
Reality  by  means  of  an  a  p-iori,  synthesis,  i.e.,  by  deriving 
Reality  from  a  pure  conception.  The  transition,  then,  from 
conditioned  to  unconditioned  rests  upon  the  possibility  of  an 
a  priori  synthesis.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  very  con- 
ception of  the  conditioned  implies  the  correlative  conception 
of  a  condition ;  but  what  reason  demands  is  not  simply  a 
condition  for  a  given  conditioned,  but  a  totality  of  conditions 
or  the  unconditioned,  and  the  unconditioned  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience.  The  principle  of  Reason,  then,  as 
the  source  of  other  synthetic  propositions,  is  a  principle 
that  must  be  transcendent  in  the  sense  of  going  beyond 
all  experience.  It  is  therefore  contrasted  with  the  principlee 
of  Understanding,  which  are  always  immanent.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  Reason  to  establish 
the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to  its  principles ;  and 
if  not,  whether  it  has  any  value  in  relation  to  experience. 
For,  it  may  be  that  while  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
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objects  corresponding  to  th.  Ideas  of  Season,  those  Ideas 
may  be  of  great  value  in  guiding  the  Understanding  in  the 
process  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  in 
other  words,  the  value  of  Beason  may  be  merely  to  hold  an 
ideal  of  completennss  before  the  mind,  so  that  although  this 
ideal  can  never  be  realised  it  yet  may  act  as  a  powerful 
incentive  in  the  quest  for  knowledge. 


BOOK  I. 

Section  II. — Transcendental  Ideas. 

m  What  then  are  the  Ideas  of  Reason  ?  In  the  Transcen- 
dental Analytic  we  were  able  to  derive  the  categories,  or 
pure  conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  forms  of  judgment.  For,  as  the  Understanding  must 
always  act  in  the  same  way,  whether  it  deals  with  abstract 
conceptions,  as  in  analytic  judgmente,  or  with  elements  of 
perception,  as  in  synthetic  judgments,  a  consideration  of  the 
forms  of  thought  in  the  former  use  enables  us  to  see  what 
are  the  constitutive  conceptions  implied  in  the  latter  use. 
Since  thought  exists  not  only  in  the  form  of  judgment,  but 
in  the  form  of  Reason  or  Syllogism,  we  may  expect  that 
in  a  similar  way  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  the  pure  functions 
of  Beason  from  an  analysis  of  its  functions  in  the  syllogism. 
Beason,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  operate  directly  with 
perceptions;  and  when  these  rules  are  separated  from  their 
appUoation  to  objects  of  sense  and  employed  synthetically, 
we  have  certain  pure  conceptions  of  Reason,  which  we  may 
distinguish  from  other  conceptions  by  calling  them  Tran- 
acendental  Ideas.  Even  if  these  Ideas  do  not  enable  us  to 
determine  objective  Reality,  they  may  yet  be  of  value 
«s  regulative  principles  or  ideals  within  the  realm  of 
experience. 

Reason  demands   absolute  completeness  on  the   side  of 
the  conditions ;  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
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duoovering  the  condition  of  a  given  conditioned,  snd  again 
the  condition  of  thia  condition,  but  it  can  only  be  aatisGed 
with  the  idea  of  a  complete  totality  of  conditiona  Such 
a  totality  of  conditions  can  only  be  found  if  we  discover  the 
unconditioned,  t.e.,  if  we  obtain  what  is  not  itself  con- 
ditioned. The  two  conceptions  of  the  unconditioned  and 
the  totality  of  conditions  imply  each  other,  just  as  in  the 
sphere  of  understanding  necessity  and  universality  were 
found  to  be  correlative.  An  Idea  of  Beason,  then,  may  be 
defined  as  a  conception  of  the  unconditioned  which  is  the 
ground  or  basis  of  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  conditioned. 

t  The  forms  of  syllogism  are  three,  viz.,  categorical,  hypo- 
thetical, and  disjunctive.  Theivfore,  there  must  be  three 
Ideas  corresponding  to  these  three  forms.  We  have  seen 
that  in  its  formal  use  Beason  sets  forth  the  condition 
of  the  rule  under  which  a  given  subject  is  proved  to  have 
a  certain  predicate.  But  Beason  also  shows  the  tendency 
to  go  back  by  a  series  of  pro-syllogisms,  until  it  has  reached 
a  syllogism  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  Now,  the  cate- 
gorical syllogism  expresses  the  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate;  and  since  reason  even  in  its  formal  use  is  seeking 
for  a  subject  which  cannot  itself  be  brought  under  any 
higher  conception,  the  corresponding  transcendental  use  of 
Beason  must  be  to  set  up  the  idea  of  an  absolute  or 
unconditioned  subject.     The  first  Idea  of  Beason,  then,  is 

_  the  idea  of  an  unconditioned  subject.     In  the  hypothetical 

i^yllogism,  again,  Beason  in  its  logical  use  seeks  to  express 
the  relation  of  conditions  and  unconditioned.  Since  Beason, 
in  its  transcendental  use,  always  seeks  for  compi    mess,  it 

_;BetH  up  the  idea  of  a  complete  series  of  conditions,  i.«.,  of 
the  unconditioned,  as  the  ground  of  the  synthesis  of  the 
members  of  the  series.  Lastly,  Beason  in  its  third  form, 
the  disjunctive  syllogism,  distinguishes  the  members  of  » 
whole,  and  rests  u^on  the  principle  that  in  any  given  case 
these  members  entirely  exhaust  the  sphere  of  the  whole. 
When  this  principle  is  employed  transcendentally,  in  sup- 
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IMwed  determination  of  reality,  it  give*  riae  to  the  Idea  of  - 
IB  aUolute  totality  of  being  or  an  abeolute  unity  in  the 
dirtinguishable  membera  of  a  real  system.  These  then  are 
the  three  Ideas  of  Reason  ia  their  specific  form ;  or  shortly, 
the  Idea  of  the  thinking  nibjeef,  the  Idea  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Idea  of  CM. 

The  Transcendental  Ideas  have  the  following  oharacteria- 
tics :— In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  actual  determinationa 
of  objects,  but  only  problematic  conceptions  of  objects  as  / 
determined  by  an  absolute  totality  of  conditions;  that  is, 
they  start   from  the  fact  of  the  conditioned  as  given  in 
eiperience,  and  assume  that   the  demand  of   Eeaaon  for 
absolute   completeness    is   one    that    must    correspond    to 
Ultimate  Reality.     Secondly,  these  ideas  are  not  accidental   ^ 
but  inevitable.     They  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  Reason 
itself,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
•bsolute  completeness,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  con- 
ditions of  our  knowledge  are  such  that  the  demand  cannot 
be  satisfied.     Hence,  thirdly,  they  are  transcendent,  inas-   ^ 
much  as,  in  assuming     ,?  absoluteness  of  their  own  claim, 
they  necessarily  go  t     jnd  all  possible  experience,  and  set 
up  the  idea  of  an  obji  ot  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
cannot  possibly  be  verified  in  experience. 
W    Transcendent  as  they  are,  however,  the  ideas  of  Reason 
«re  of  great  value  in  two  ways.     In  the  first  place,  they  i 
keep  before  the   mind   an  Ideal  of  completed  knowledge, 
which   serves   as   a  guide  to  the    Understanding   in    the 
extension  of  experience ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  show    v 
that  the  objects  of  experience  cannot  be  identified   with 
things  in  themselves,  and  therefore  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  supposing  that  there  may  be  realities  which 
cannot   be   compressed   within    the    limits   of   experience. 
Thus,  the  Idea  of  an  unconditioned  subject — in  other  words, 
the  conception  of  a  subject  that  absolutely  originates  its 
own  acts,— is  not  incompatible  with  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things;  and  since   Reason  sets   up   this   Idea,   and   even 
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demands  it  m  the  condition  of  iu  own  Mtiiftction,  proof  of 
the  exiatence  of  luoh  a  lubject  is  made  possible,  provided 
evidence  in  its  favour  can  be  brought  from  some  other 
sonroe.  Kant  is  of  course  here  thinking  of  the  view,  which 
be  finally  puts  forward,  of  Practical  Beason,  or  the  Moral 
Consciousness,  as  the  basis  of  Freedom.  Similarly,  the  ides 
of  Ood,  though  theoretical  Reason  cannot  esublish  His 
existence,  prepares  the  way  for  the  ultimate  proof  of  Hii 
existence  as  based  upon  the  demand  of  the  morsl 
consciousness. 

Section  lll.—Syttem  of  Trantundmtal  Utta. 

14Sa  Transcendental  Ideas  come  under  three  heads,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  most  general  relations  of  our  ideas  to 
existence.  Our  ideas  in  their  totality  refer  either  to  the 
subject,  or  to  the  object,  or  to  the  unity  of  these.  We 
have,  therefore,  three  Ideas :  firstly,  the  unconditioned  unity 
of  the  <Atn*t>i^  mibittt ;  secondly,  the  unconditioned  unity 
of  the  synthesis  of  the  conditions  of  phenomena ;  thirdly, 
the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  conditions  of  alt  object/  of 
thought. 

14S6  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  object  of  reason  is  to  find  the 
unconditioned,  starting  from  a  given  conditioned,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  for  completeness  on  the  side  of  the 
conditioned.  In  other  words,  reason  is  regressive :  it  goes 
back  from  a  point  in  experience,  and  its  sole  aim  is  to  find 
the  complete  conditions  without  which  this  fact  could  not 
be.  The  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the 
conditioned  on  the  side  of  the  conditions.  Understanding, 
e.g.,  passes  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  this  to  another 
effect;  whereas  Season,  starting  with  the  effect,  goes  back 
regressively  to  the  totality  of  causes  and  conditions. 

143  o  Just  as  Kant,  in  discussing  the  categories,  drew  attention 
to  the  relation  of  the  two  first  categories  to  the  third, 
maintaining  that  the  third  category  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
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other  two,  io  he  Sndi  a  (imilar  movameDt  in  the  thra* 
Ideu  of  Reaaon.  Theaa  Ideaa  ara  not  diaconneetad,  but 
natarally  form  a  complete  aystem.  The  baaia  of  thia  ajatem 
ii  that,  aa  knowledge  neceaaahly  impliaa  the  relation  of 
•object  and  object,  and  aa  neither  of  theae  can  be  abaolutelj 
iadependent  of  the  other,  the  ideal  of  Reaaon  to  find 
eompleteneaa  naturally  begina  with  the  aubject,  advancea 
to  the  object  or  world,  and  then  aeeka  for  a  conception 
which  will  include  both.  Thia  suggeation  however  in  Kant, 
like  the  one  in  the  caae  of  the  categoriea,  ia  not  further 
developed. 

BOOK  II. 
The  IHaUctie  Conclusions  of  Pure  Season. 

I  It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  tranacendental  Idea 
■  not  a  conception,  because  it  does  not  contain  any  positive 
determination,  or  is  merely  negative  in  its  character.  The 
Idea  has  arisen  in  the  inevitable  demand  for  completeness, 
tnt  since  it  ia  only  the  understanding  that  supplies  us  with 
I  definite  conception  or  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
positively  the  object  corresponding  to  the  unconditioned. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  rules  of  the  understanding  get 
neaning  only  in  relation  to  the  sensible,  ie.,  the  category 
muit  be  schematised  before  it  comes  to  iiave  the  meaniug  of 
8  positive  object  of  knowledge.  But,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  Ideas  of  Reason  cannot  be  schematised,  inaa- 
•raoh  as  they  refer  to  what  is  beyond  the  range  of  sensible 
eiperience  altogether.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  say  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  real  object  corresponding  to  an 
We»  of  Reason,  although  we  have  a  negative  conception  of 
It  as  a  possible  object  of  knowledge. 

That  we  actually  have  these  Ideas,  and  that  they  inevi- 
tiMy  arise  in  the  inference  from  what  we  know,  is  obvious. 
%  inference  to  these  Ideaa  starts  from  the  conceptions 
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of  the   understanding,  ai  d   from   them   proceeds  back  to 
the  ideas  required  to  complete  them.     This  process  is  not 
accidental,  but  is  bound  up  with  the  very  character  of 
Reason ;  and  hence,  though  an  illusion  arises  when  objects 
are  supposed  to  coirespond  to  these  ideas,  this  illusion  may 
be  called  rational,  because  it  is  not  due  to  any  arbitrary  use 
of  Reason,  but  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of  Reason 
itself.     The  consequence  is  that,  as  we  inevitably  suppose 
objects  to  correspond  to  our  Ideas,  the  illusion  which  in  this 
way  arises  must  be  continually  guarded  against. 
144  a      There  are  three  kinds  of  dialectical  inference,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  Ideas  of  Reason.     In  the  first,  we  reason 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  self  as  simple,  i.e.,  from  the 
transcendental  unity  of  self-consciousness,  to  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  a  subject  corresponding  to  this  unity.     In 
other  words,  we  start  from  the  knowledge  of  the  self  as 
simple,  which  is  presupposed  in  all  experience,  and,  because 
Reason  demands  a  subject  which  is  unconditioned,  we  infer 
the  real  existence  of  an  unconditioned  subject  or  substance, 
although  we  have  from  the  nature  of  the  case  no  possible 
knowledge  of  such  a  substance.     The  inference  rests  here 
upon  an    ambiguous    middle   term.      The  term   "subject? 
may  mean  either  the  pure  unity  of  self  or  a  real  subject 
existing  independently.     This  dialectical  illusion  is  called 
paralogism.    The  second  kind  of  dialectical  inference  reasons 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  conditioned  object,  as  given  in 
experience,  back   to  the  existence   of  an  absolute  totality 
given  in  a  series  of  conditions.     Thus,  e.g.,  starting  from  the 
knowledge  of  a  given  event  in  time,  we  reason  that  that 
event  presupposes  an  absolutely  complete  series  of  events. 
This    series    may    be    complete   or    unconditioned,    either 
because  it  is  an  infinite  series  or  because  it  is  a  finite  series. 
When  we  come  to  examine  this  Idea,  we  find  that  either  of 
these  conclusions  may  be  equally  established  by  showing 
the   impossibility   of   the  opposite.     Reason   in    this  case, 
therefore,  falls  into  contradiction.     This  kind  of  dialectical 
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inference  is  called  antiTurmy.  Lastly,  Keason  demands  com- 
pleteness or  unity,  not  only  in  the  case  of  one  object,  but 
in  regard  to  objects  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  Reason  seeks  to 
obtain  the  unconditioned  consistently  with  the  absolute 
synthetic  unity  of  both  subject  and  object.  This  kind  of 
dialectical  inference  Kant  calb  the  ideal  of  Pure  Beason. 
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Chaptek  I.— The  Pahalocisms  of  Puke  Eeason. 

So  A  logical  paralogism  consists  simply  in  the  violation  of 
i  rule  in  formal  logic.  Among  these  is  the  fallacy  of  the 
ambiguous  middle  term  in  which  an  apparent  inference  is 
drawn  by  using  the  middle  term  in  two  senses.  Such  an 
inference  is,  of  course,  no  inference  at  all,  because  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  four  distinct  and  separate  terms.  Tran- 
scendental paralogism  is  not  of  this  formal  kind.  Nevertheless 
it  can  be  stated,  as  Kant  states  it  afterwards  {Extracts, 
p.  152),  in  a  syllogistic  form  which  reveals  its  invalidity. 
One  ambiguous  middle  term  in  the  transcendental  para- 
logism is  the  term  "  subject,"  which  is  taken  in  one  premise 
u  teaning  simply  the  formal  unity  of  consciousness,  and  in 
«*her  premise  as  meaning  real  substance.  But,  although 
this  transcendental  paralogism  involves  a  formal  invalidity, 
its  source  is  in  Beason  itself,  which  inevitably  confuses  its 
own  Idea  of  an  absolutely  complete  subject  with  a  real 
object  corresponding  to  that  Idea. 

I''  In  discussing  the  categories  it  was  found  that  they  all 
presupposed  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Since  the 
first  Idea  of  Beason  is  concerned  with  the  self,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  put  alongside  the  categories  the  pure  unity 
of  self- consciousness.  This  unity  is  presupposed  in  all 
experience.  It  is  not  a  specific  conception,  like  substance 
or  cause  or  any  other  of  the  categories,  but  the  perfectly 
general  idea  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  all  its  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  self,  in  bO 
far  as  it  is  an  object  of  experience,  involves  a  determination 
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of  the  inner  sense,  and  hence  it  appears  to  itself  in  a 
succession  of  ideas,  while  all  other  objects  are  presented  to 
it  88  spacial.  This  gives  us  a  distinction,  then,  between 
the  subject  and  the  object,  or  between  soul  and  body.  It 
is  the  self  or  soul  which  is  the  object  of  rational  psycho- 
logy. The  phenomenal  self,  the  self  as  it  appears  to  us 
in  time,  is  the  object  of  empirical  psychology ;  but,  if  we 

■'  abstract  from  all  the  differences  in  the  changing  states  ot 
the  subject  and  concentrate  attention  upon  the  unity  of  the 
subject  in  these  changing  states,  it  seems  as  if  we  should 
obtain  a  rational  psychology,  i.e.,  a  psychology  which 
borrows  nothing  at  all  from  ex^perience,  but  is  based  solely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  a  pure  unity. 

14e«  Rational  psychology,  then,  endeavours  to  build  up  a 
doctrine  of  the  soul  upon  the  single  proposition,  "  I  think." 
If  it  is  to  be  a  rational  doctrine,  it  must  exclude  all 
empirical  elements,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  merely  an 
empirical  psychology.  Our  problem,  then,  is  to  enquire 
whether  any  synthetic  a  priori  judgment  can  be  based  upon 
the  "  I  think."  Nor  does  there  at  first  sight  seem  anythina 
unreasonable  in  the  attempt  to  construct  such  a  psychology. 
No  experience  whatever,  no  combination  of  ideas  into  a 
system  of  objects,  is  possible  apart  from  the  continuous  unity 
of  self-consciousness.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  thinking  subject  is  entirely  independent  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  its  nature  can  be  determined  purely  by  a 
consideration  of  it  as  self-conscious.  It  is  no  valid  objection 
to  such  a  proposed  psychology,  that  the  proposition  "I 
think  "  expresses  the  mere  consciousness  of  self.  For,  the 
rational  psychologist  does  not  start,  like  Descartes,  from  a 
fact  of  experience,  the  fact  of  his  own  consciousness  of 
himself  as  an  object  of  inner  sense ;  what  he  maintains  is 
that  every  thinking  being,  whatever  the  differences  otherwise 

147  a  in  his  consciousness  may  be,  must  be  self-conscious.  Such 
a  science,  if  it  is  possible  at  all,  must  obviously  apply  to  the 
thinkinp!  subject  none  but  transcendental  predicates  or  pure 
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conceptions.     For,  if  any  empirical  element  were  introduced, 
the  science  would  cease  to  be  rational. 

rt  The  categories  are  again  the  guiding-thread  in  the 
determination  of  the  /  as  a  thinking  being.  Since  the  /  is 
conceived  as  a  subject  or  substance,  it  is  first  brought  under 
the  category  of  /mhstanee,  and  ohen  under  the  categories  of 
ifialUy,  quantity,  and  relation.  In  this  way  four  proposi- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  pure  /:  viz., 
(1)  ihe  soul  is  a  suistmux  ;  (2)  it  is  nmple  ■  (3)  it  is  a  unity'; 
(4)  it  is  in  relation  to  possible  objects  in  space. 

fc;  Kational  Psychology  really  rests  upon  an  illusion,  or  fsUs 
into  four  paralogisms,  corresponding  to  these  four  proposi- 
tions. The  inferences  that  it  draws  all  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  thinking  subject  can  be  determined  as 
an  object  by  the  application  to  it  of  pure  conceptions  or 
categories.  There  is  nothing  to  which  these  categories  can 
te  applied  but  the  simple  idea  I,  which  is  empty  of  all 
content,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  further  determination. 
What  this  /  is  in  itself  cannot  possibly  be  known,  because 
it  is  never  given  apart  from  the  thoughts  by  which  it 
determines  objects  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived. 
If  we  ask  what  the  /  is,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  the 
general  form  of  all  the  ideas  through  which  a  knowledge  of 
objects  is  obtained;  and  to  take  this  general  form  of 
eiperience  as  an  object,  which  exists  and  can  be  known 
independently  of  experience,  is  a  mere  confusion  of  thought 


From  the  proposition,  "  I  think,"  then,  we  cannot  expect 
ihat  any  real  a  priori  synthetic  judgment.?  can  be  derived, 
for  such  judgments  must  be  based  entirely  upon  a  pure 
lonception,  or,  what  is  still  more  general,  upon  the  bare 
form  of  self-consciousness.  Knowledge,  as  we  have  already 
found,  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  the  sensible ;  aud  when 
aU  aid  from  experience  is  rejected,  we  cannot  have  much 
faith  in  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  determine  realitv  on 
the  basis  of  a  pure  Idea. 
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4^^  The  rational  pBychologist  is  certoinly  entitled  to  say  that 
every  thinking  being  must  be  self-conscious,  for  we  are 
justified  in  predicating  of  a  thinking  being  that  without 
which  it  cannot  be  conceived,  and  no  thinking  being  is 
conceivable  which  is  not  a  self.  But  this  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  that  self-consciousness  is  possible  independ- 
ently of  ail  experience.  The  conditions  of  knowledge  are 
such  that  no  real  object  can  be  known  simply  by  thinking. 
Knowledge  is  possible  only  by  the  determination  of  a  given 
perception  by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  all  thinking. 
If  therefore  I  am  to  know  myself  as  an  object,  there  must 
be  a  perception  of  myself,  and  this  perception  musi  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  unity  of  sclf-consoiousness 
before  there  can  be  any  knowledge  of  myself.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  consciousness  of  myself  as  the  determining 
subject  does  not  yield  the  consciousness  of  myself  as  an 
object  We  may,  then,  be  certain  beforehand  that  the 
attempt  of  Bational  Psychology  to  construct  a  science  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Idea  of  a  pure  self  must  end  in  failure. 
Having  in  this  case  no  manifold  of  perception  to  which  the 
categories  can  be  applied,  since  the  pure  /has  no  distinction 
within  it,  the  rational  psychologist  must  illegitimately  borrow 
a  manifold  from  experience,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to 
his  contention  that  the  thinking  subject  is  an  actual  object 
of  knowledge. 

149  a  (1)  Bational  Psychology  is  quite  right  in  maintaining 
that  in  every  act  of  thought  there  is  a  self  which  is  the 
determining  subject,  the  subject  which  thinks.  But  the 
consciousness  of  self  as  the  subject  which  thinks  is  not 
the  consciousness  of  the  self  as  an  object  which  can  be 
characterised  as  a  substance.  The  fact  that  in  all  determi- 
nation of  objects  the  consciousness  of  self  is  implied  does 
not  prove  that  there  underlies  the  permanence  of  the  subject 
a  single  permanent  and  indestructible  substance.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  there  should  be  unity  in  the  consciousness 
of  self  with  a  change  of  substance,  and  therefore  the  former 
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does  not.  imply  the  latter.  The  unity  of  self-ccnaoiousneas 
only  shows  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  consciousness  of  objects 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  self:  it  can  never  warrant  the 
infereuce  that  there  is  a  thinking  substance  which  is  per- 
manent and  indestructible. 

)t  (2)  Rational  Psychology  is  right  in  affirming  that  in 
every  act  of  thought  the  subject  is  conscious  of  its  own 
unity.  But  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  does  not  prove 
that  there  exists  an  independent  substance  which  is  simple. 
ffe  i..in  have  no  knowledge  of  substance  apart  from  a  mani- 
foid  of  perception ;  and  as  we  have  no  such  manifold  except 
that  which  is  sensuous,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  no  basis  for 
affirming  the  soul  to  be  a  simple  substance.  Thought  never 
iuppbes  any  manifold  of  perception,  and  since  we  are  here 
speaking  entirely  of  thought  as  distinguished  from  percep- 
tion, when  we  say  that  the  /  in  thinking  is  simple,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  unity  of  the  /  in  thinking  tells  us  r.  .ning 
of  a  simple  substance.  The  logical  unity  of  the  /,  the 
simplest  of  aU  ideas,  is  confused  by  the  Rational  Psychologist 
with  the  objective  unity  of  a  substance,  a  unity  which  is  not 
?iven  in  thought  and  cannot  be  legitimately  inferred  from 
the  mere  unity  of  self-consciousness., 

«  (3)  Rational  Psychology  rightly  maintains  that  I  am 
conscious  of  myself  as  identical  in  all  my  thinking.  This 
indeed  is  an  analytical  proposition.  But  from  this  identity 
m  the  subject  of  thought  we  can  infer  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  identity  of  a  substance  supposed  to  underlie  thought. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  could  have  a  knowledge  of  such 
a  substance  or  person  would  be  by  its  presentation  in 
perception,  and  such  a  perception  is  obviously  not  contained 
1"  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  subject  as  identical  with 
itself  in  all  its  determinations. 

'  (4)  Rational  Psychology  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that 
I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  distinct  from  my  own  body. 
Hut  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  I  can  exist,  and  be 

conscious  of  myself  as  existing,  independently  of  all  external 
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objects,  including  my  own   body.     On   the  contrary,  the 
distinction   between   the   subject   and   object   is  one  that 
involves  the  relation  of  the  two.     External  things  are  not 
beyond  but  within  consciousness,  and  are  only  distinguished 
from  what  is  internal  by  being  both  in  space  and  in  time, 
while  I  am  conscious  of  myself  in  definite  states  only  as  in 
time. 
151  a      In  truth  Rational  Psychology  is  in  fundamental  contra- 
diction with  the  principles  of  knowledge  which  have  already 
been  established.     It  proceeds  upon  the  presupposition  that 
we  can  show,  ..ithout  any  aid  from  sensible  experience,  or 
absolutely  a  priori,  that  all  thinking  beings  are  simple 
substances.     But,  if  synthetic  o  prUiri  judgments  of  this 
character  could   be   based  upon   the  simplest  of  all  pure 
conceptions,  the  "  I  think,"  without  any  aid  from  experience, 
there  is  obviously  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  in 
the  same  way  to  construct  a  whole  dogmatic  system  of 
reality.      It    is    plain    that    the    contention    of    Rational 
Psychology,   that   every   thinking   being    is   necessarily  a 
thinking    substance,   is   an   a  priori   synthetic   judgment, 
because,  in  the   first  place,  it  adds  to  the  conception  of 
the  self  the  specific  mode  of  its   existence,  and  because, 
secondly,    it    also   adds   the    new    predicate    "simplicity," 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  at  all.     If  this 
proposition  of  Rational  Psychology  be  admitted,  viz.,  that 
every    thinking    being    is    in   virtue    of    its    thinking  a 
simple  substance,  the   whole   labour   of   the    Criticism  of 
knowledge  has  been  in  vain,  and  we  are  back  in  the  old 
dogmatism. 
162  a      The  danger  of  a  relapse  into  Dogmatism  is,  however, 
purely  imaginary.     The  claim  of  Rational  Psychology  to 
take  rank  as  a  Science  of  Reality  rests  upon  a  mere  mis- 
understanding.    This    may   be   readily  shown   by  stating 
formally  the  syllogism  in  which  the  independent  existence 
of   the   subject   is   supposed   to   be   proved.     It   runs  as 
follows : 
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That  which  can  be  thought  only  as  subject  must  exist  as 
■object,  and  is  therefore  substance. 

A  thinking  being  from  its  very  nature  can  be  thought 
only  as  subject. 

Therefore,  a  thinking  being  can  exist  only  as  subject,  that 
is,  as  substance. 

4  This  is  really  a  paralogism,  being  an  instance  of  the 
logical  fallacy,  saphisma  Jigurae  dictionis ;  in  other  words, 
the  middle  term  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  For,  in  the 
major  premise  it  is  taken  as  including  both  a  pure  thinking 
subject  and  an  independent  subject  or  substance,  while  in 
(be  minor  premise  it  means  only  a  pure  thinking  subject. 
It  is  assumed  that,  because  the  thinking  subject  is  neces- 
sarily thought  as  subject,  it  must  therefore  exist  as  subject 
or  substance.  Now,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  self 
can  only  be  thought  as  subject,  never  as  object,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  can  exist  independently  of  every 
object,  i.«.,  as  a  substance. 

1  The  paralogism  involved  in  this  argument  of  Rational 
Piychology  becomes  obvious  the  moment  we  remember  what 
has  been  established  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge. The  mere  conception  of  what  is  always  subject  and 
never  object  does  not  prove  the  independent  existence  of 
subject  apart  from  object.  Nothing  can  be  known  to  us 
unless  there  is  some  means  by  which  we  come  in  contact 
with  what  is  known.  We  cannot  possibly  come  into 
contact  with  a  Reality  assumed  to  exist  independently  of 
all  that  falls  within  our  experience.  If  Rational  Psycho- 
logy means  to  say  that  the  self  exists  as  a  substance  of 
which  we  can  have  experience,  the  answer  is  that  such 
a  substance  cannot  possibly  be  known  to  us  unless  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  permanent  perception.  Hut  there  is 
nothing  in  inner  perception  which  is  permanent.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  we  limit  ourselves  to  mere  thinking,  we  are 
unable  to  go  beyond  the  consciousness  of  self  as  it  presents 
itself  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  perception.     And  as 
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we  cannot  prove  the  independent  existence  of  the  self 
as  a  substance,  so  we  cannot  establish  its  simplicity.  All 
that  remains  is  therefore  the  pure  consciousness  of  the 
unity  of  the  self  in  all  its  thinking,  and  such  a  unity 
proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  self  cor- 
responding to  it. 
163  u  Bational  Psychology,  then,  is  not  a  Science  or  Doctrine 
which  establishes  the  reality  of  the  soul  as  a  substance.  It 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  self,  since  it  cannot 
possibly  go  beyond  the  "  I  think "  with  which  it  starts. 
The  critical  consideration  of  Rational  Psychology,  however, 
is  valuable  as  a  discipline,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
putting  forward  either  of  the  two  opposite  dogmatic  views 
of  self  as  final.  For,  since  nothing  whatever  can  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  self  or  soul, 
the  denial  by  the  materialist  of  the  personality  or  indepen- 
dent reality  of  the  soul  b  just  as  objectionable  as  the  mystic 
spiritualism  which  would  treat  the  soul  as  if  it  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  body  or  to  any  external  reality. 
We  thus  le<.m  the  limits  of  speculative  reason,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  and  the  practical  lesson 
from  our  critical  result  is  that  we  should  not  waste  our 
time  in  fruitless  speculations  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  soul,  but  keep  within  the  region  of  experience 
and  apply  our  self-knowledge  to  fruitful  practical  ends. 
184  a  There  is  no  option  but  to  deny  the  claim  of  Rational 
Psychology  to  rank  as  a  scicuce,  when  we  see  that  that 
claim  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  "  The  unity  of  con- 
sciousness," as  Kant  puts  it,  "which  is  the  supreme  unity  of 
the  categories,  is  simply  confused  with  the  perception  of  the 
subject  as  object,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  toe  category 
of  substance  may  be  legitimately  applied  to  the  thinking 
subject."  The  determination  of  the  thinking  subject  by  the 
I  category  of  substance,  or  any  other  category,  is  quite 
'  inadmissible.  No  doubt  the  thinking  subject  knows  the 
categories.     It  is  aware  of  the  functions  of  synthesis  in 
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which  all  thinking  consijts,  and  aa  these  are  impossible 
•pait  from   the  consciousness  of  its  own  unity  and   are 
employed  in  the  determination  of  the  manifold  of  percep- 
tion, it  knows  all  objects  through  itself.     But  it  does  not 
know  itself  through  the  categories.    For  these  have  objective 
meaning  only  in  relation  to  a  given  manifold.     It  is  only  in 
knowing  objects  that  the  subject  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
as  the  unity  to  which  all  objects  are  related.     Thus  the 
knowledge  of  objects  through  the  categories  is  not  a  know- 
ledge of  itself  as  an  object  to  which  categories  may  be 
applied.     For  we  must  remember  that  objects  exist  for  the 
subject  only  as  the  product  of  its  synthetic  activity  in  the 
determination  of  the  manifold  of  perception.     The  subject 
as  the  ground  of  the  idea  of  time  cannot  determine  its  own 
existence  by  the  idea  of  time.     Therefore  it  has  no  manifold  / 
to  which  the  category  can  be  applied. 
I*    The    source    of    the    dialectical    illusion    of    Eational 
Psychology  is  now  perfectly  obvious.     The  Idea  of  Reason, 
tlie  Idea  of  a  pure  intelligence,  is  confused  with  the  per- 
fectly indeterminate  conception  of  a  thinking  being,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  what  is  true  of  the  former  is  true  of  the 
Utter.     In   order  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  possibility 
of  an   ultimate   experience,  I   abstract  from  all    possible 
eiperience  and  concentrate  attention  upon  the  self.     Then 
I  falsely  assume  that  I  can  be  conscious  of  my  own  exist- 
ence  -part  from   experience  and  its  conditions.     Thus   I 
confuse  the  possible  abstraction  of  my  empirically  condi- 
tioned existence,  the  mere  possibility  of  self-consciousness, 
with  the  imaginary  existence  of  my  thinking  self.     Hence 
I  come  to  believe  that  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  substance 
in  me  as  the  transcendental  subject,  while  in  fact  I  have  in 
thought  only  the  unity  of  consciousness  which  is  presupposed 
as  the  mere  form  of  my  experience. 

But,  while  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  a  pure  intelli- 
gence, the  idea  of  such  an  intelligence  is  not  without  value 
even  for  theoretical  Reason,  though  it  has  no  other  than  a 
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regulative  value.  It  auppliea  ua  with  the  ideal  by  reference 
to  which  we  may  aeek  to  determine  the  phenomenal  aelf. 
The  aubatantiality,  simplicity,  self-identity,  utid  independence 
of  the  soul  are,  says  Kant,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
schema  for  this  regulative  principle,  not  as  the  real  ground 
of  the  properties  of  the  soul.  These  may  rest  on  quit; 
other  grounds,  which  are  not  known  to  us,  nor  could  ws 
in  any  proper  sense  know  the  soul  by  means  of  theae  sup- 
posed predicates,  even  if  they  were  admitted  to  apply  to  it, 
since  they  constitute  the  mere  idea  and  cannot  be  preaenteii 
in  amereto.  Nothing  but  advantage  can  come  from  such  a 
psychological  Idea,  if  we  are  careful  to  observe  that  it  is 
only  an  Idea,  i.e.,  that  its  sole  value  is  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  our  soul  to  system  by  the  exercise  of  Keason. 
The  Idea  further  serves  to  indicate  that  the  self  as  the 
object  of  inner  sense  is  merely  a  phenomenon.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  the  self  in 
its  real  nature  is  independent  and  self-determined,  and  thus 
the  way  is  left  open  for  that  rational  faith  in  freedom  and 
immortality,  which  Kant  afterwards  seeks  to  base  upon  the 
moral  consciousness. 
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Chapter  II. — The  Aktinomy  of  Pum  Eeason. 

iBSu  The  dialectical  arguments  in  the  case  of  Bational 
Psychology  take  the  form  of  paralogisms,  because  the  un- 
conditioned is  here  the  Idea  of  a  self-complete  subject.  In 
the  case  of  national  Cosmology  the  illusion  assumes  a 
different  form,  which  Kant  calls  Antinomy.  Here  the 
unconditioned  is  the  Idea  of  the  world  as  a  complete 
totality  of  phenomena,  i.e.,  of  objects  in  one  time  and  one 
space.  The  world  of  experience,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one 
in  which  no  single  object  is  known  by  itself,  but  is 
apprehended  only  in  relation  to  other  phenomena.  The 
determination  of  phenomena,  however,  in  experience  is 
never  complete,  but  constitutes  an  unending  series.    But 
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Be«K>n  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  satiafled  with  any- 
thing abort  of  completeness,  and  therefore  its  demands  are 
obvioualy  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  experience. 
Now,  Antinomy  arieea  from  this  conflict  between  Under- 
standing nnd  Keason  ;  for,  while  we  can  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  only  by  determining  the  elementa  of 
perception  through  the  aynthesii  of  the  Understiinding, 
Keaaon  is  not  satiafied  with  this  relative  determination,  and 
hence  arises  a  conflict.  This  conflict  is  not  ilue  to  a  mere 
logical  oversight:  it  results  from  the  inevitable  character 
of  our  intelligence,  as  contrasted  with  the  conditions  of 
experience  under  which  it  operates.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
case  of  the  Idea  of  the  world  is  that  the  problem  of  lieason 
ajaumea  the  form  of  antithesis  or  dilemma.  Now,  when  the 
mind  has  before  it  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives,  by 
the  law  of  excluded  middle  it  cannot  accept  the  one  without 
rejecting  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with 
that  law,  either  of  the  alternatives  may  be  established,  if 
we  assume  the  principle  that  the  opposite  of  a  false  principle 
must  be  trua  Here,  however,  we  find  that  each  of  the 
opposites  can  be  proved  with  equal  cogency  by  the  principle 
of  redtutio  ad  abmrdum.  What  we  have  to  enquire  into 
is  the  source  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  idea  of  the  world 
isoi  aa  a  totality.  Our  object  ia  the  transcendental  Ideas  which 
relate  to  the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  The  conception  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  presupposes  the  Idea  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, and  the  unconditioned  in  its  relation  to  phenomena 
implies  the  Idea  of  a  completed  synthesis  of  phenomena. 
Hence  the  Ideas  of  lieason  in  the  present  case  may  be 
called  cosmical  conceptions.  Just  as  we  have  already  con- 
sidered the  claims  of  Rational  Psychology,  so  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  claims  of  Rational  Cosmology. 
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Section  I. — Si/ttem  of  Cormotogieal  Idea: 

\Wa  Two  things  are  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  thf 
Coamological  Ideaa.  In  the  first  place,  these  Ideas  do  not 
enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  thi- 
categories  of  the  understanding,  they  are  not  constitutive 
relatively  to  sensible  experience ;  in  other  words,  the  lUeai 
of  Reason  are  simply  certain  conceptions  of  understanding; 
when  these  are  freed  from  their  limitation  to  possible  ex- 
perience and  are  regarded  as  absolute.  Season,  therefore, 
abstracts  altogether  from  the  sensible  conditions  of  experi- 
ence, seeking  to  give  completeness  to  the  empirical  synthesis 
by  carrying  it  up  to  the  unconditioned.  In  doing  so  its 
principle  is,  that  if  the  conditioned  is  admitted,  we  must 
presuppose  a  totality  of  conditions  in  order  to  account  for 
the  conditioned,  and  hence  that  the  conditioned  presupposes 
the  unconditioned.  The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is 
that  it  is  not  every  category  of  the  Understanding,  but  only 
those  which  in  their  application  to  the  elements  of  per- 
ception give  rise  to  a  scries  of  conditions  subordinated  ti) 
one  another,  that  are  here  in  place.  These  Ideas,  therefore, 
in  every  cose  start  from  the  conditioned,  and  seek  fur 
completeness  by  a  regress  to  the  totality  of  conditions. 

187  <»  When  those  categories  are  set  aside  which  do  not  imply 
a  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another,  we  find 
that  four  cosmological  ideas  remain,  which  exhibit  the 
demand  for  the  conditioned  as  regards  quantity,  quality, 
relation  and  modality.  All  these  ideas  imply  a  series  in 
the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  (1)  In  the  first  place,  since 
phenomena  are  always  extensive  magnitudes,  whether  they 
exist  in  space  and  time,  or  only  in  time,  we  naturally  have 
an  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  in  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  phenomena ;  for  all  phenomena,  as  in  time  and 
space,  constitute  for  knowledge  a  series.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  know  without  having  a  consciousness  of 
one    phenomenon     as     related    to    another     phenomenon. 
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Keaaon  demknds  toUlity   in    the   «ynthMi«  of  pheoomeu 
in  time.      Similarly,   if  we  look  nt  objcctd  in  ipsce   we 
lind  that  one  phenomenon  is  determined  by  relation  to 
another,  and  that  in  our  knowledge  this  process  means  that 
objecto  in  apace  are  determined  serially.     Thus  the  first 
cosmological   Idea  demands  an  unconditioned  synthesis  of 
phenomena  in  time  and  space.     (2)  The  second  Idea  is 
concerned  with  matter  or  the  object  of  external  perception, 
which,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  Principle  of  the  Understand- 
ing, must  always  have  intensive  quality  or  degree ;  in  other 
words,  no  object  of  experience  is  found  which  is  absolutely 
limple.     As   every  phenomenon   consists  of   parts,  which 
•re  the  condition  of  its  existence  as  a  whole,  we  cannot 
complete  our  knowledge  of  it  unless  we  divide  it  into  its 
ultimate  parts  and  enumerate  the  whole  of  them.     Thus  we 
have  the  Idea  of  absolute  completeness  in  the  division  of  s 
given  whole  of  phenomena.     (3)  The  third  Idea,  which  is 
connected  with  the  general  title  of  Belation  in  the  table  of 
the  categories,  deals  with  the  totality  of  synthesis  in  the 
causal  relations  of  phenomena   to  one  another.     All  phe- 
nomena, as  objects  in  time,  are  determined  as  effects  of 
causes,  and  as  these  causes  are  again  themselves  effecto 
presupposing   other  causes.   Season   demands   an  absolute 
totaUty  of  causes.     Thus  we  have  the  Idea  of  absolute 
completeness  as  regards  the  origination  of  a  phenomenon. 
(4)  Phenomena  in  themselves  are  contingent,  or  only  hypo- 
thetioally  necessary,    i.e.,  necessary   under  condition  of  the 
existence  of  something  else  upon  which  they  depend.    Reason, 
which  always  demands  absolute  completeness,    demands  in 
this  case  absolute  completeness  in  the  way  of  the  depen- 
dence of  phenomena. 


mi 


Section  II. — Antithetic  of  Pure  Season. 

'    ^»  "nay  use  the  term  Aniitl^tic  to  express  the  conflict 
Mtween  two  propositions,  either  of  which  seems  to  be  true. 
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but  both  of  which  can  put  forward  equally  valid  claims  to 
acceptance.  As  thus  understood,  Antithetic  is  not  the 
dogmatic  assertion  that  there  is  an  unsolved  contradiction 
between  two  propositions :  the  source  of  this  conflict  lies  in 
the  application  of  Reason  to  objects  beyond  experience, 
instead  of  its  use  purely  within  experience.  When  our 
conclusions  are  based  upon  pure  Ideas,  the  propositions 
which  thus  result  are  such  that  we  can  neither  establish 
nor  overthrow  them.  Taken  separately,  they  are  not  only 
logically  valid,  but  their  conflict  with  each  other  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  reason,  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anythmg  short  of  the  unconditioned. 
I&R  a  The  Antinomies  follow  in  the  order  of  the  transcendental 
Ideas  as  given  above. 

The  Antinomy  op  Vdhe  Keason. 
First  Conflict  of  the  Transcetidental  Ideas. 


THESIS. 

The  world  has  a  beginning 
in  time,  and  is  enclosed  with- 
in limits  of  space. 

Proof. 
Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  has  no  be- 
ginning in  time.  Then,  at 
any  given  time  an  infinite 
series  of  states  of  things  must 
have  passed  away  and  come 
to  an  end.  But  an  infinite 
series,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  can  never  come  to  an 
end.  Hence  only  a  finite 
series  can  have  passed  away; 


ANTITHESIS. 

The  world  has  no  begin- 
ning in  time,  and  no  limits 
in  space,  but  is  infinite  as 
regards  both  time  and  space. 

I^oof. 
Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  has  a  begin- 
ning in  time.  Then,  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when 
the  world  was  not,  i.e.,  an 
absolutely  empty  time.  But, 
in  an  absolutely  empty  time 
there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  anything  coming  mto 
being.  Hence,  there  cannot 
have     been     an     absolutely 
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which  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  the  world  has  a  begin- 
ning in  time. 

I  As  to  the  second  point, 
igain  assume  the  opposite, 
liz.,  that  the  world  has  no 
limits  in  space.  Then,  the 
world  must  be  an  infinite 
whole  of  co-existent  things. 
But  an  extensive  magnitude 
can  only  be  presented  by  the 
successive  synthesis  of  its 
parts,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
infinite  magnitude  this  syn- 
thesis must  occupy  an  infinite 
time,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
infinite  series  of  moments 
must  h^iva  passed  away  aud 
come  I.-  ui  end.  But  this 
is  impossible,  as  we  have 
•Iready  seen.  Hence  the 
world  cannot  be  infinitely 
eitended  in  space,  and  the 
opposite  proposition  must  be 
true,  viz.,  that  it  is  enclosed 
within  limits  of  space. 


Second  Conflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas. 

THESIS. 


empty  time,  i.e.,  the  world 
must  always  have  existed. 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  the 
world  had  no  beginning  in 
time. 

As  to  the  second  point,  139  a 
assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  is  limited  in 
space,  i.e.,  that  empty  space 
extends  beyond  the  world. 
Then,  the  world  must  be 
related  to  this  empty  space. 
But,  such  a  relation  of  the 
world  to  empty  space  is  im- 
possible, because  it  would  be 
the  relation  of  the  world  to 
no  object.  We  must  there- 
fore deny  that  there  is  any 
empty  space  beyond  the 
world,  i.e.,  we  must  aifirm 
that  the  world  is  infinite  in 
its  extension. 


Every  composite  substance 
a  the  world  is  made  up  of 
limple  parts,  and  nothing 
whatever  exists  but  the 
wnple  or  that  which  is  com- 
PMed  out  of  the  simple. 


ANTITHE.SIS. 

No  composite  thing  in  the 
world  is  made  up  of  simple 
parts,  nor  does  anything 
simple  exist  anywhere  in 
the  world. 
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Proo/. 


Assnoie  the  opposite,  vdz., 
that  composite  or  continuous 
substances  are  not  made  up 
of  simple  parts.  Now,  com- 
position by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  is  an  accidental 
relation,  and  can  therefore 
be  conceived  to  be  absent 
without  the  destruction  of 
the  substance.  But,  when 
all  composition  is  thought 
away,  substance  must  either 
be  simple  substance  or  no- 
thing at  all.  It  has  been 
assumed,  however,  that  there 
is  no  simple  substance,  and 
hence  there  must  be  nothing 
at  all.  Si-.;ce  the  hypothesis 
is  that  suDstances  do  exist, 
we  must  therefore  deny  the 
proposition  that  substances 
are  not  made  up  of  simple 
parts,  i,e.,  we  must  affirm  the 
thesis  that  every  substance 
in  the  world  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts. 


Proof. 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  a  composite  thing  or 
substance  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts.  Now.  it  may 
be  argued  that  no  object  in 
space  can  possibly  be  made 
up  of  simple  parts,  because 
as  existing  in  space  an  ob- 
jetl:  must  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  space  itself. 
Space,  however,  is  not  made 
up  of  simple  parts,  but  con- 
sists of  spaces.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  get  rid  of 
composition  in  space,  we 
must  hold  that  every  real 
thing  which  occupies  space 
is  composite. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  l( 
that  internal  phenomena  may 
be  made  up  of  simple  parts, 
because  they  are  not  in  space 
but  only  in  time.  This  ob- 
jection, however,  may  easily 
be  answered,  because  no  ob- 
ject of  perception,  whether 
external  or  internal,  can  be 
presented  to  us  which  does 
not  contain  a  manifoW. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  ex- 
isting anywhere  in  the  world 
which  is  absolutely  simple. 
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Third  Conflict  of  the  Transcendental  Ideas. 

™^'*-  ANTITHESIS. 

Causality    in    confonnity         There  is  no  freedom,  but 
mth  laws  of  nature  is  not     all  that  comes  to  be  in  the 
the  only  causality  from  which     world    takes   place    entirely 
ail  the    phenomena   of   the     in   accordance  with   laws  of 
world  can  be   derived.     To     nature, 
explain  those  phenomena  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  is  also  a  free  causality. 


Proo/. 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz, 
that   the   only   causality   is 
that  in  conformity  with  laws 
of  nature.     Then,   whatever 
comes  to  be  implies  an  ante- 
cedent  state,    which    is    its 
condition  ;  for  otherwise  the 
effect    would    have    existed 
always.   And  since  this  cause 
18  itself  a  change,  it  requires 
a  prior  change  to  account  for 
it,  and  so  on  ad  inflnitum. 
Now,  if  all  changes  must  con- 
fonn  to  the  law  of  nature, 
there   is   never   a   complete 
cause,  but  only  a  conditional 
cause.    Assuming  the  truth 
of  the   law,  therefore,   that 
every   effect    must    have    a 
<au8e,  we  are  compelled   to 
suppose  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  cause   besides   that 


Proof, 

Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  there  is  an  absolutely 
spontaneous   or    free    cause. 
Then,    not    only    must    this 
cause  originate  the  series  of 
causes    and    effects,    but   it 
must     detennine    itself     to 
originate    that   series;    that 
is,  its  act   must   take  place 
without  any  antecedent  de- 
termining it   to   act    in   ac- 
cordance   with     fixed     law. 
But   an    act    which    begins 
presupposes  a  state  in  which 
the  cause  has  not  yet  begun 
to  act.     And  this  state  can 
have    no   causal    connection 
with  the  preceding  state  of 
that    cause.       Hence,    tran- 
scendental   freedom    contra- 
dicts   the  law  of   causality, 
which    is    essential    to    the 
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according  to  laws  of  nature, 
i.e.,  that  there  must  be  an 
abaolntely  spontaneous  or 
frae  cause. 


unity  of  expenemce ;  it  !><  a 
mere  Idea,  which  cannot  be 
verified,  and  must  therefore 
be  denied.  That  is,  there  is 
no  abeolutely  spontaneous  or 
free  cause,  but  eTerythiii^' 
takes  place  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of 
nature. 


ISBa 


Fourth  Cimfiiet  of  tlie   Traneeendeiital  Ideas. 


\] 


There  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being,  which  be- 
longs to  the  world  either  as 
a  part  or  as  the  cause  of  it. 

Proof. 
As  the  world  of  experience 
is  a  world  in  time,  it  contains 
a  series  of  changes,  each  of 
which  is  necessarily  depen- 
deat  upon  a  condition  prior 
to  ic.  Now,  the  conditioned 
presupposes  for  its  existence  a 
criuplete  series  of  conditions, 
ending  in  the  completely 
unconditioned  or  absolutely 
necessary.  Hence,  change 
demands  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being.  Moreover,  this 
necessary  being  must  be 
within  the  world  of  sense ; 
for  the  beginning  of  a  series 


ANTITHEHB. 

There  nowhere  exiats  an 
absolutely  necessary  beint;, 
either  in  the  world,  or  out- 
side of  the  world  as  its  cause 

Proof 
Assume  the  opposite,  viz., 
that  the  world  itself  is  a 
necessary  being,  or  that  a 
necessary  being  exists  in  it. 
Then,  there  must  be  either 
an  absolutely  necessary  lie- 
ginning  in  the  series  of  its 
changes,  i.e.,  an  uncaused 
beginning,  or  the  infinite 
series  of  changes  must  as  a 
whole  be  absolutely  acces- 
sary, while  the  parts  are 
contingent.  But,  the  form"' 
supposition  contradicts  the 
phenomenal  law  of  oil  deter- 
mination  in    time,  and  the 
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of  changes  must  be  deter- 
Bined  by  what  is  antecedent 
in  time,  or  has  exiated  in  a 
time  prior  to  the  series.  In 
other  words,  the  contingent 
implies  a  necessary  being 
easting  within  experience, 
ttat  is,  a  necessary  being 
contained  in  the  world. 


latter  supposition  contrudicts 
itself,  since  the  whole  series 
cannot  be  uecfssary  if  no 
single  member  of  it  neces- 
sarily exists.  Hence,  there 
nowhere  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  in  the  worid. 
Assume  again,  a  necessary 
being  beyond  the  world  as 
the  cause  of  it.  Then,  this 
being,  as  the  highest  member 
in  the  seiies  of  phenomena, 
initiates  the  series,  and  its 
causality  must  therefore  fall 
into  time.  But,  if  its  act 
falls  into  time,  it  uomes 
within  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence. Hence,  there  does  not 
exist  a  necessary  being  out- 
side of  the  world. 

Putting  the  results  of  these 
two  arguments  together,  we 
reach  the  general  conclusion, 
that  neither  in  the  world, 
nor  as  a  cause  outside  of  ^he 
world,  does  there  exist  an 
absolutely  necessary  being. 


mmon  Vf.—Necessit,,  of  a  Solution  of  thx   TransccTuiental 
Problems  of  Pure  Jicason. 

'  The  problems  raised  by  the  fact  of  antinomy  must  adn-t 
01  solution.  For,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  question 
Which  Pure  Keason  presents  to  itself  is  incapable  of  being 
wived    by    Pure    Keason.      When    we    are   dealing    with 
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phenomena,  which  necessarily  imply  an  element  not  con- 
tributed by  the  mind  but  given  to  the  mind,  problems  may 
well  be  suggested  which  cannot  be  solved  on  account  of 
insufficient  data.  But  in  Transcendental  Philosophy,  as 
Kant  argues,  "  the  very  conception  which  enables  us  to  ask 
the  question,  must  also  give  us  the  means  of  aD.wering  it, 
because  the  object  to  which  it  refers  has  no  existence  except 
in  the  conception."  The  only  ground  we  have  for  saying 
that  an  object  corresponding  to  the  Idea  exists  is  that 
Keason  gives  us  the  Idea,  and  therefore  we  must  be  able  to 
tell  by  an  examination  of  the  Idea  what  is  involved  in  it 
We  cannot  in  this  case  appeal  to  the  limits  of  our  intel- 
ligence as  a  reason  for  saying  that  the  problem  is 
unintelligible,  for  its  solution  does  not  require  us  to  go 
beyond  the  Idea  itself. 
l«7o  It  is,  however,  only  in  connection  with  the  Cosmologies! 
Ideas  that  this  absolute  demand  for  solution  applies.  In 
the  case  of  Rational  Psychology  the  question  was  whether 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  independent 
soul  or  substance  from  the  consciousness  of  the  pure  self; 
and  in  the  case  of  Rational  Theology  the  problem,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  whether  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  a  Being  who  is  the  aosolutely  necessary  cause 
of  all  things.  In  both  of  these  cases,  therefore,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  object,  since  knowledge  is  necessarily 
confined  within  the  limits  of  experience.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  cosmological  ideas  there  is  no  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  world  beyond  knowledge ;  the  whole  question 
is  whether  the  world  as  it  falls  within  experience  corre- 
sponds to  the  Idea  of  the  unconditioned  which  Reafioo 
demands.  The  Ideas  in  this  case  are  relative,  not  U<  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  only  to  the  objects  of  experience ;  aud, 
as  these  are  known,  the  only  question  is  how  far  the 
empirical  synthesis  corresponds  to  the  Idea.  Here,  there- 
fore, Keason  must  be  able  to  solve  its  own  problem. 
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S,ctu»,  Vn.-CHtical  Solution  of  the  Cosnwlogical  Probl^. 

'     The  antinomy  of  Pure  Reason  reals  upon  this  dialectical 

argument :  "  If  the  conditioned  is  given.  Z  whole  serTe" 

cond,.ons  .8  given.      But  objects  of  sense   are  given^ 

ZcTf  ^'''*'°"  "'^  ''"'^«  ""-  °f  -"•Jitions  " 
ojects  of  sense  ,3  given.'  As  Kant  immediately  explains 
this  argument  is  dialee^cal,  because  the  term  "  conditioned  " 
.6  taken  m  two  different  senses.  In  the  major  premise  it 
means  the  conception  of  the  conditioned,  but  in  The  minor 
premise  the  term  conditioned  i.,  applied  only  to  that  which 

ir?  f"  '^P*"«'"='^  ""d  ^h'^''  therefore  involves  an 
element  of  perception.  Xow,  the  conditi.med  iu  this  latter 
^nse  does  not  directly  imply  the  unconditioned.     That  is 

ditioned  to  the  experience  of  the  unconditioned.  The 
conclusion  is  therefore  invalid,  because  it  assumes  that  the 
.ncouditioned  can  b^  experienced.     Thus  a  purely  logical 

ZllTT^^^'T  "'  '"^^"^  '"  *°"8'»'  '«  changed 
mto  a  material  principle. 

«  The  sophistical  character  of  the  argument  may  be  readily 
Jwn.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  con^ 
tooned  18  presented  in  experience,  reason  demands  a 
recess  m  the  series  of  its  conditions,  and  therefore  it 
euiands  the  uncond  tioned.  For  the  very  conception  0 
the  conditioned  implies  a  condition,  and  ultimately  the 
«ncon  ifoned     It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  s  art  n! 

entitled  to  seek  for  a  totality  of  conditions.  But  it  by  no 
meaus  follows  that  we  can  obtain  an  actual  experience  of 
he  uuconditioned. 

dn  rr  P'"'r'"'°''  ""^  "^'"8^  '°   themselves.     It   is  no 

"  i  r  :t' '' ";' ""''""'"'''  '■'  "^"  -  "-^  --ditio" 

ud it ion^H       "l*"'^'^'  ""'  "'*  "-tit'-d  to  say  that  if  the 
conditioned  is  given  the  unconditioned  mi«t  be  givfi.,      for, 
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whatever  is  absolutely  real  mugt  be  a  whole,  whether  that 
whole  is  finite  or  infinite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  but  only  of 
phenomena ;  and  hence  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  i>, 
that  the  experience  of  the  conditioned  is  impossible  apart 
from  a  prior  empirical  condition:  we  cannot  f;."  from  the 
necessity  of  a  given  condition  to  the  experienro  t  a  totality 
of  conditions.  Vhenomena  always  presuppo'i  -u  empirical 
synthesis  in  space  and  time,  and  therefore  che  synthesis 
exists  only  in  the  regress  and  in  no  sense  apart  from  it. 
Keason  certainly  demands  that  the  regress  should  go  on  ad 
injinitum,  because  it  demands  completeness.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  this  demand  of  reason  for  com- 
pleteness can  never  be  satisfied  by  an  empirioul  synthesis, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  unending. 
169  6  We  thus  see  that  both  the  thesis  and  the  antithesis  of 
the  antinomies  rest  upon  an  illusion.  In  the  major  premise 
the  conditioned  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  pure  conception 
or  idea,  while  in  the  minor  premise  it  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  an  object  of  experience.  Logically,  therefore,  we  have  here 
the  fallacy  of  sophisma  figurae  dictionis  (the  fallacy  of  an 
ambiguous  term).  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  fallacy  is 
a  mere  logical  trick ;  for  the  illusion  in  this  case  is  inevi- 
table. Prior  to  the  diatinction  of  phenomena  and  things  in 
themselves  we  naturally  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with 
things  in  themselves,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  th»t 
presupposition  wherever  anything  is  given  as  conditioned, 
•he  unconditioned  is  presupposed.  Reason  here  acts  upon 
its  fundamental  postulate,  that  thought  cannot  be  satisfied 
until  it  has  obtained  an  ultimate  conoeptioiL  Moreover,  it 
is  naturally  supposed  tliat  the  conditioned  is  connected  with 
its  condition  independently  of  any  succession  in  time;  and 
ix,  IS  just  a."!  naEural,  in  the  minor  pr«niw,  '^  regard 
{■henoiuena  as  fixings  in  :i«mselves.  as  it  is  to  take  the 
nI.  m  the  'aajor  premise  in  the  sense  of  a  pure 
la  doing  iu,  however,  wf  iaL  mU>  the  cunfusior 
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tlrasdy  pointed  out  between  phenomena  and  things  in 
tbemaelves.  For,  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  a 
totality  of  conditions,  which  is  expressed  in  the  major 
premise,  being  a  purely  formal  or  logical  principle,  is  inde- 
pendent of  time,  whereas  the  conditioned  referred  to  in  the 
minor  premise  concerns  phenomena  in  time.  Obviously  we 
cannot  legitimately  pass  from  a  purely  logical  synthesis  to 
an  empirical  synthesis.  In  order  to  solve  the  antinomy, 
therefore,  we  have  only  to  show  that  it  rests  upon  a  con- 
fusion between  these  two  very  different  forms  of  syntiiosis. 
:ia  Take,  for  example,  the  Brst  antinomy,  where  the  thesis 
arswes  that  the  world  is  finite  in  extension,  and  the  anti- 
thesis that  the  world  is  infinite  in  extension.  If  we  assume 
that  the  world,  or  the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  is  a  thing 
in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
propositions  must  be  true,  for  the  world  must  then  be 
complete  either  as  finite  or  as  infinite.  On  that  supposition, 
therefore,  the  antinomy  cannot  be  solved,  and  Reason  falls 
into  contradiction  with  itself.  The  solution  is,  that  the 
world  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  and  therefore  has  no  existence 
apart  from  the  regressive  series  of  ideas  in  which  it  is 
kuown.  We  do  not  thereftire  require  to  say  either  that  the 
worM  is  finite  in  exteiisioa  or  that  it  is  infinite  in  extension, 
for  a  thin!  alternative  remains,  viz.,  that  it  is  neither  finite 
nor  infinite  in  extension,  but  is  infinitely  extensible;  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  no  Umit  to  the  possible  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  for  the  conditioned  of  experience. 
If  we  take  any  given  point  in  the  regress,  we  find  that  it  is 
finite ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  point  at  which 
the  regress  comes  to  an  absolute  end. 
»  What  has  been  said  of  the  first  antinomy  applies  with 
equal  truth  to  the  others,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  a  series 
of  conditions  which  exists  only  in  the  r^jressive  series  itself 
In  the  second  antinomy,  where  it  is  anjued  on  the  one  hand 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  simple  parts,  and  uii 
the  uther  hand  that  every  thing  in  the  world  rausl  'e  made 
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up  of  aimple  parte,  it  is  Hinmed  that  we  are  dealing  with 
things  in  themselves.  But,  when  we  see  that  the  substances 
here  spoken  of  are  objecte  of  experience,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  regress  implied  in  the  synthesis  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  finite  or  infinite,  because  it  can  go  on  ad  iryfinitum. 
In  other  words,  the  world  is  not  infinitely  divided  or  finitely 
divided,  but  infinitely  divisible.  The  same  thing  holds  of 
the  series  of  causes  and  effecte,  for  here,  while  Keasou 
demands  a  regress  from  the  conditioned,  the  actual  process 
of  experience  can  never  lead  to  absolute  completeness  either 
by  summing  up  a  finite  series  or  an  infinite  series.  Similarly, 
the  synthesis  which  proceeds  from  conditioned  existence  in 
search  of  an  unconditioned  necessary  existence  can  never  be 
completed,  because  nf  the  character  of  our  experience  as 
involving  a  successive  synthesis. 
178  a  The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason  in  its  cosmological  ideas 
thus  disappears,  when  we  see  that  it  involves  a  confusiun 
between  the  idea  of  absolute  totality  as  applied  to  things  in 
themselves  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  completeness  in 
the  series  of  phenomena.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  indirect 
value  as  a  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  reached  in  the 
transcendental  aesthetic,  viz.,  that  space  and  time  are  tran- 
scendentally  ideal  and  only  empirically  real.  If  there  were 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  it  would  be  set  at 
rest  by  the  proof  based  upon  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason. 
This  new  proof  would  run  thus :  "  If  the  world  is  a  self- 
existent  whole,  it  is  either  finite  or  infinite.  But  it  is 
neither  finite  nor  infinite  (as  shown  in  the  antithesis  au<* 
thesis  respectively).  Therefore  the  world  (the  sum-total  cf 
all  phenomena)  is  not  a  self-existent  wliole."  Here  the 
illusion  is  clearly  brought  out,  because  the  major  premise 
obviously  has  the  meaning  of  "  the  world  as  it  is  in  itself," 
and  the  minor  premise  shows  that  on  this  supposition  we 
must  accept  either  the  one  alternative  or  the  other.  Since 
neither  is  true,  the  conclusion  inevitably  follows  that  the 
world  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but  simply  the  sum-total  uf 
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111  phenomena.  Now,  phenomena  have  no  existence  except 
in  our  experience,  and  thu  ie  what  we  mean  by  transcen- 
dental  ideality. 

Satioa  VIII.— iJeyu/aHw  PrineipU  of  Pure  Reaxm  in  the 

Cosmological  Ideas. 

hi.  The  cosmological  principle  of  totality  demands  that  we 
ihould  seek  for  completeness  in  the  series  of  conditions  as 
regards  the  objects  of  sense.  Such  completeness  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  found.  Nevertheless,  the  prin- 
ciple is  true  in  its  own  sense,  for  we  can  never  be  contented 
with  anything  short  of  an  absolute  totality  of  conditions 
as  is  demanded  by  Reason.  Sensible  objects,  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  in  space  and  time,  can  never  present  to 
M  the  unconditioned.  The  principle  of  reason,  therefore,  is 
Merely  a  rule  which  demands  a  regress,  and  the  series  of 
conditions  of  given  phenomena  will  not  permit  us  to  assume 
that  we  have  reached  anything  absolutely  unconditioned 
Unhke  the  principles  of  judgment,  which  state  the  con- 
ditions under  which  experience  is  possible,  this  rule  does 
not  tell  us  what  are  the  conditions  of  possible  experience. 
Nor  again  is  it  a  constitutive  principle,  which  can  be 
employed  beyond  experience;  for  in  that  case  it  would 
determine  things  in  themselves.  It  is  therefore  a  regulative 
pnnciple  of  Season,  meaning  by  this  that  it  is  constitutive 
neither  of  objects  of  experience  nor  of  things  in  themselves, 
but  is  simply  a  principle  which  prevents  us  from  assuming 
completeness  in  the  series  of  conditions.  By  calling  it 
"regulative"  we  draw  attention  to  the  confusion  that 
•rises  from  attributing  objective  reality  to  an  idea  which 
nerves  merely  as  a  rule. 
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Section  IX. — Empirical   Use  of  the,  Segulative  Principle  of 
Season. 

174  a  We  have  seen  that  no  transcendental  use  can  be  made  of 
pure  conceptions,  whether  these  belong  to  understandini;  or 
to  reason.  In  other  words,  no  conception,  taken  by  itself, 
is  constitutive.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
become  constitutive  only  in  relation  to  sensible  objects,  and 
the  conceptions  or  Ideas  of  Reason  are  in  no  sense  consti- 
tutive, whether  we  seek  to  apply  them  to  phenomena  or 
to  things  in  themselves.  Since  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  absolute  completeness  in  the  series  of  conditions  never 
can  be  found,  there  is  no  meaning  in  asking  whether  the 
series  is  finite  or  infinite.  It  is  obviously  neither,  since 
reason  demands  that  we  should  seek  for  a  totality  of  con- 
ditions, whereas  the  nature  of  experience  is  such  that  a 
totality  of  conditions  is  not  a  possible  object  of  experience. 

The  principle  of  reason,  then,  has  been  shown  to  he 
merely  a  rule  for  the  extension  and  continuation  of  possible 
experience.  If  we  keep  this  steadily  before  us,  the  conflict 
disappears ;  for  the  critical  solution  reveals  the  illusion 
from  which  the  contradiction  arises,  and  it  also  enables  us 
to  see  that  reason  is  not  in  contradiction  but  in  harmony 
with  itself. 


1.  Solviion  of  the  First  Antinomy, 

175  a  The  solution  of  the  first  cosmological  problem  is  readily 
discerned,  when  we  see  that  the  sole  question  is  whether 
there  is  a  regress  to  infinity,  or  merely  a  regress  which  is 
capable  of  being  continued  indefinitely. 

176a  The  idea  of  a  totality  in  the  series  of  conditions  is 
merely  the  idea  of  a  possible  regress  which  has  not  yet 
been  realized.  The  world  as  a  whole  does  not  exist  as  an 
object  of  experience :  it  is  a  pure  Idea  of  Eeason.     Hence 
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we  cannot  conclude  from  the  quantity  of  the  world  to  the 
.juantity  of  the  regress,  Ic,  to  the  quantity  of  phenomena ; 
in  fact  the  conception   of  the   quantity  of  the  world   ran 
only  be  discovered    by  determining  what  is  the  quantity 
of  phenomena.     From  the  very  character  of  experience,  as 
dealing  with  things  in  space  and  time,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  regress  in  the  way  of  quantity,  and  hence  we  cannot 
say  that  the  regress  proceeds  to  infinity.     To  say  that  it 
proceeds  to  infinity  would  be  to  say  that  we  had  already 
completed  an  infinite  series,  whereas  it  is  just  the  character 
of  quantity  as  applied  to  numbers  that  there  is  no  ultimate 
limit  to  the  series.     The  first  and  negative  answer  to  the 
first  antinomy  therefore  is,  that   the    world    has    no  first 
beginning  in  time  and  no  extreme  limit  in  space. 
I     The  affirmative  answer  directly  follows,  viz.,   that   the 
regress  in  the  series  of  phenomena  proceeds  in  indefinitum. 
The  world  of  sense  has  no  absolute  quantity,  i.c.,  its  quantity 
U  neither  finite  nor  infinite.     Every  beginning  is  in  time, 
and  therefore  presupposes  a  prior  time,  and  every  limit  of 
that  which   is  extended  or  in  space  presupposes  a  space 
beyond  that  which  is  given.     But  space  and  time,  as  we 
snow,  are  not  determinations  of  things  in  themselves,  but 
only  of  phenomena.  _  Hence,  while  things  in  the  world  are 
conditionally  limited,  we  cannot  say  that  the  world  itself  is 
either  conditionally. or  unconditionally  limited;   that  is,  we 
cannot  say  that  its  quantity  is  either  finite  or  infinite.    And 
as  on  the  one  hand  the  world  cannot  be  presented  to  us  in 
experience  as  complete,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  series  of 
conditions  of  that  which  is  given  as  conditioned  cannot  be 
given  as  complete,  the  conception  of  quantity  is  simply  a 
conception  of  the  process  which  is  involved  in  the  continu- 
ous determination   of   phenomena.     The  regress  does   not 
proceed  to  infinity,   but  is   merely  capable  of  proceeding 
indefinitely.     And  since  the  quantity  of  experience  does  no-- 
exist  outside  of  the  regress  itself,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
saj-ing  that  the  world  is  either  finite  or  infinite  in  quantity. 
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2.   Solution  of  the  Second  Antinomy, 

177  o      The  solution  of   the  second  antinomy  is   of   a  similar 

character.  If  we  start  from  a  whole  of  perception,  we 
can  proceed  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it 
exists,  i.e.,  we  can  divide  it  into  pans.  Whatever  is  e.\tende(l, 
or  in  space,  is  of  this  character.  The  division  into  parts 
thus  involves  a  regress  in  the  series  of  conditions ;  for,  we 
must  proceed  in  our  division  regressively,  i.e.,  by  first  taking 
one  half,  then  subdividing  that,  and  so  on.  If  the  parts 
involved  in  the  process  of  division  are  themselves  divisible, 
the  process  of  division  must  go  on  in  infinitum.  The 
regress  in  this  case,  Kant  contends,  cannot  be  merely  a 
regress  in  indefinitum,  because  the  whole  is  already  given, 
and  therefore  necessarily  contains  all  the  parts  in  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  to  observe  that  in  our  knowledge 
the  parts  exist  only  in  the  regress ;  and  as  there  is  no  limit 
to  this  regress,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say,  because  the  whole 
is  divisible  to  infinity,  that  it  contains  an  infinite  number  of 
parts.  The  regress  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  such 
that  it  can  never  be  completed,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
possibility  of  our  reaching  either  a  finite  number  of  parts  or 
an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

178  o      The  application  of  this  principle  to  space  is  easily  made. 

Every  space  perceived  within  its  limits  is  a  whole,  and  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  division  can  go  on  to  infinity, 
each  so-called  "part"  of  space  is  itself  again  a  space.  Hence 
space  is  infinitely  divisible. 
178  6  The  application  of  the  principle  to  external  objects  or 
bodies  directly  follows.  For,  since  every  body  is  determined 
to  be  external  from  the  fact  that  it  is  spacial,  the  same 
principle  which  applies  to  space  also  applies  to  body.  Every 
body  is  therefore  infinitely  divisible,  but  without  being  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  any  more  than  a  finite 
number. 
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Traruition  from  the  MathefnatiaU  to  the  Dynamical 
Antinomies. 

s«    In   the  solution  of  the  two  first  antinomies  we  have 
assumed  that  the  conditions  and  the  conditioned  are  both 
in  space   and   time.     This  assumption,  which  is  always 
made  by  common  sense,  inevitably  gives  rise  to  antinomies ; 
for,  It  implies  that  when  any  event  is  given  in  time  as 
conditioned,  its  condition  must  be  another  event  in  time ; 
and  that  when  any  object  is  given  in  space,  its  condition 
must  also  be   in   space.     Thus  the  oonditionsd   and    the 
condition  are  assumed  to  be  contained  in  the  same  series 
or  ore  homogeneous,  i.e.,  the  same  in  kind.     As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  series  of  conditions  on 
the  assumption  that  these  are  in  space  and  time;   and  if 
we  assume  that  the  conditions  as  in  space  and  time  are 
completed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  reached  the 
unconditioned,  we  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
It  IS  possible  to  reach  an  absolutely  first  member  of  the 
Benes.     The  result  is   that   the  antinomies   that  arise  in 
connection  with  oDJeots  in  space  and   time  can  or'     be 
lolTed  by  recognizing  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ide  i  of 
Reason  to  coincide  with  the  products  of  the  Understanding 
For,  if  we  say  that  there  is  a  finite  series  of  conditions  in 
space  or  time,  we  find  that  this  series  is  too  short  for  the 
nnderstending,  which  demands  that  every  event  in  time  and 
every  object  in  space  should  be  explained  in  reference  to  an 
Mt«cedent  event  or  a  new  space.     In  this  case,  therefore. 
Season  makes  the  aeries  too  short  for  the  understanding. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Reason  maintains  an  infinite  series 
then,  smce  it  is  impossible  for  the  Understanding  to  reach 
such  a  series.  Reason  makes  the  series  too  long  for  the 
Understanding.     Thus  in  neither  case  can  Understanding 
coincide  with  Reason. 
n    When  we  go  on  to  consider  the  third  and  fourth  anti- 
nomies, we  find  that  we  can  no  longer  assume  that  the 
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totality  of  conditions  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  same 
sphere  as  the  conditioned.  The  two  first  antinomies  may 
be  called  mathematical,  in  accordance  with  the  distinction 
already  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  categories,  while  the  twu 
second  employ  a  dynamical  relation  of  phenomena.  In 
other  words,  the  two  first  antinomies  deal  entirely  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  series,  while  the  two  second  deal  with 
the  dependence  of  the  series  on  that  which  produces  it,  or 
the  dependence  of  conditioned  existence  upon  unconditioned 
or  necessary  existence.  Now,  when  we  reflect  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  mathematical  and  dynamical  categories, 
the  possibility  is  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  ditferent 
mode  of  solution  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  former  both 
thesis  and  antithesis  are  faUe,  for  neither  a  finite  nor  an 
infinite  series  can  be  shown  to  be  a  possible  object  of 
experience.  But,  in  the  dynamical  antinomies  Beason  itself 
suggests  a  distinction  between  phenomena  and  things  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  it  may  be  that  both  thesis  and 
antithesis  are  true,  since  the  one  may  be  true  when  we  are 
dealing  with  phenomena,  and  the  otLer  when  we  are  dealing 
with  things  in  themselves.  Thus  both  may  perhaps  be 
shown  to  have  valid  claims  when  they  •i.-e  pr  iperly  delimited, 
a  thing  that  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical 
antinomies. 
180  a  No  doubt  even  m  the  dynamical  Ideas  the  same  principle 
applies,  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  simply  with  the  question 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  series.  That  is,  the  third  and 
fourth  antinomies  presuppose,  like  the  two  first,  a  regressive 
series,  and  of  this  series  we  must  say  that  it  is  either  too 
long  or  too  short  for  the  understanding.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  are 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth  antinomies 
need  not  necessarily  be  limitfd  to  this  regressive  series. 
That  is,  tho  unconditioned,  whether  in  the  way  of  an 
unconditioned  cause  or  an  unconditioned  being,  may  not  be 
homogeneous  with  the  conditioned.     For,  there  may  be  a 
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ton-phenomenal  cause,  and  a  non-phenomenal  existence,  to 
h-ch  the  totality  of  phenomena  is  related  in  the  way  of 
flependence.      This   new   mode   of  solution    is   manifestly 
jjssible. 

i    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mere  magnitude  of  the 
senes  of  phenomena  we  cannot  allow  any  condition  to  be 
s  ipposed  which  is  not  sensuous ;  but  in  the  dynamical  series 
ft  conditions,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  presup- 
|)Osmg   a    heterogeneous   condition,    i.e.,    one    which    lies 
beyond  the  series  of  phenomena.    Such  a  condition,  as  non- 
phenomenal,   will    be   purely  intellectual.      What   Keason 
demands  is  that  there  should  be  no  contradiction  in  our 
judgments.     But,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  maintaining 
that  within    the  sphere  of  phenomena  no  unconditioned 
member  of  the  series  can  be  found,  while  yet  such  a  member 
18  possible  beyond  phenomene      On  this  supposition  both 
Understanding  and  Eeason  would  receive  satisfaction ;  frr 
the  Understanding  would  not  find  the  series  of  conditions 
abruptly  terminated,   contrary  to   its   demand   that  there 
should  be  a  condition  within  the  same  series  for  whatever 
IS  given  as  conditioned,  while  Eeason  would  receive  satisfac- 
tion m  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  an  unconditioned 
existmg  outside  of  the  sphere  of  phenomena. 
I«    Granting  that  there  may  be  a  non-sensuous  condition  of 
phenomena,  a  condition  lying  entirely  beyond  the  series  of 
sensuous  conditions,  we  reach  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  to  which  we  were  brought  in  the  case  of  the  mathe- 
matical antinomies.     In  these  there  was  no  means  of  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that   both  thesis  and  antithesis  were 
false.     But,  whUe  no  doubt  the  dynamical  series,  from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  phenomena,  must  be  solved  in  the  same 
way  our  new  view  shows  the  possibility  of  a  non-phenomenal 
condition  which  is  empirically  unconditioned.     Thus  satis- 
ftiction  will  be  given  both  to  Understanding  and  Eeason. 
So  more  shall  we  attempt  to  find  the  unconditioned  by  the 
■mpossible  method  of  summing  up  a  series  of  phenomena. 
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We  now  see  that  both  propositions  may  be  true  when  they 
are  properly  understood.  This  method  of  solution  was 
impossible  in  the  former  case,  because  there  the  whole 
question  was  whether  we  could  find  an  unconditioned 
member  lu  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  of  course  it  would 
have  been  contradictory  to  suppose  that  this  member  was 
non-phenomenal. 

3.    Solution  of  the  Third  Antinomy. 

162 «  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  causation  conceivable,  viz. 
natural  or  free  causation.  By  natural  causality  is  meant 
such  a  connexion  of  states  with  one  another  that  the  one 
necessarily  presupposes  the  other,  or  follows  in  accordance 
with  an  inviolable  rule.  Causality  of  this  kind  is  relative 
to  phenomena,  i.e.,  to  events  which  occur  in  time ;  and  as 
the  state  on  which  the  other  depends  must  itself  have  come 
into  existence,  since  otherwise  its  effect  would  not  for  the 
first  time  arise,  it  is  obvious  that  every  cause  presupposes 
another  cause,  and  hence  thi't  in  this  way  an  absolute  or 

182  6  unconditioned  cause  is  impossible.  Freedom,  again,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  form  of  causality  conceived  as  related  to  pheno- 
mena, is  the  power  of  bringing  a  state  into  existence 
spontaneously.  This  state  must  of  course  be  in  time :  but 
the  causality,  if  it  is  free,  does  not  exist  in  time,  and  there- 
fore does  not  stand  under  anothor  cause  as  its  condition. 
So  rnderstood  Freedom  is  obviously  a  transcendental  <dea, 
i.e.,  it  is  absolutely  a  priori.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
contains  no  element  derived  from  experience ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  cannot  be  presented  as  an  object,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  experience  of  phenomena  as  objects. 
"Whatever  comes  to  be  must  have  a  cause":  this  is  the 
principle  of  all  possible  experience,  and  no  e'  tension  of 
experience  can  ever  bring  us  to  any  cause  which  is  not  itself 
an  effect,  so  long  as  we  remain  within  experience.  Keasoc, 
however,  discerning  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  its  own 
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tTd".!  I7  '""°P'f'"»»  *»  *e  way  of  causality,  seU  up 
the  Idea  of  a  non-phenomenal  or  spontaneous  cause,  a  cause 
wmch  .s  not  determined  to  act  by  Vnythin«  but  itself 
.  Now,  there  would  be  no  possible  solution  of  the  antinomy, 
if  the  ordmary  assumption  that  phenomena  are  things  in 
themselves   were   true;    for   in   that  case  no  cause  fould 

!  Its  efleot.  In  this  as  in  the  other  antinomies  we  should 
have  to  say.  that  no  unconditioned  cause  could  possibly 
««  hat  was  either  finite  or  infinite;  in  other  words,  we 
should  have  to  regard  the  opposition  between  what  reason 
tZn'  'l\t"'  '"'<!«"t''°di„g  supplies  as  incapable  of 
»lut.on.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  antinomy  is  that  it  is 
a  question  not  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  summing  up  a 
«.es.  but  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  dynamical 
mfluence  ot  a  cause  in  relation  to  its  eflect.  Here,  there- 
ore,  we  may  abstract  from  the  finitude  or  infinitude  of 

llnr'f"  .  '"'T'  ''"'"'•°°  '°'^ly  "^  '•>«  dynamical 
^Ltion  of  conditioned  ani  condition.  The  only  question 
«  whether  we  can  admit  unreservedly  that  every  event 
Mows  upon  another  event  in  accordance  with  an  in- 
™iable  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  all 
emts  proceed  from  a  free  or  spontaneous  cause.  If  it 
«  possible  to  show  that  both  natural  and  free  causation 
2  ^  egitimately  maintained,  though  of  course  in  different 

me  of  both  as  true  m  their  own  s,nse.  No  attempt  must 
oemade  to  set  aside  the  law  of  natural  causation,  so  far  as 
phenomena  are  concerned ;  for.  to  do  so  would  be  to  destroy 

TT    ■  7''^1'"'"°''  '^^  ^"'■"'''g  i"  'he  fullest  degree 

ii^f'?  ;  "f"S'  '"'"''''''"'■  '=''°  ^«  y«'  defend  the 
e^ty  of  freedom  ?     How  important  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the 

trs'^Tr."""  P'^'""'"*""  "«  '^^^  in  themselves  is 
"owus.     If  that  were  true,  the  problem  of  freedom  would 
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be  abaolutely  insoluble;  for,  no  abeolutely  free  caute  can 
poMibly  be  found  within  the  realm  ot  phenomena.  Itut,  it 
phenomena  are  clearly  seen  to  be  merely  phenomena,  and 
not  things  in  themselvLji :  if,  in  other  words,  they  are  siuiplj 
objects  of  our  consciousness,  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  ordering  principles  of  our  understanding :  then  we  ca^ 
see  how  these  phenomena  as  a  whole  may  have  tlieii 
ultimate  source  in  that  which  is  not  itself  phenomenal. 
This  intelligible  cause,  being  entirely  free  from  the  restric- 
tions of  phenomena,  is  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  fveu  or 
spontaneous  causality,  while  ye^  its  effects  may  present 
themselves  within  the  world  of  phenomena.  By  this  method 
of  solution,  then,  we  can  understand  how  the  whole  seriej 
of  phenomena  may  proceed  from  an  absolutely  free  can  ••, 
while  yet  as  a  phenomenon  every  effect  presents  itself  .; 
following  upon  a  phenomenal  cause  according  to  the  neces- 
sary law  of  nature. 


Poagibilily  of  Causality  through  Freedom. 

184a  The  problem  is:  Admitting  that  no  event  can  be  found 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  inviolable  law  of  causation,  can 
we  yet  hold  that  ever^  event  proceeds  from  a  free  cause! 
OT  must  we  maintain  that  natural  causation  and  freedom 
are  mutually  exclusive  ? 

ISfia  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  free  cause  in  the  realm  of 
phenomena,  i.e.,  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  series  of  events 
that  is  not  dependent  upon  a  prior  condition  in  the  vav 
of  an  event.  Fci',  every  cause  is  itself  an  event,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  element  in  the  phenomenal  world ;  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  defend  freedom  by  maintaining 
that  certain  events  are  exempted  from  the  law  of  natural 
causation ;  in  other  words,  we  must  deny  that  within  the 
sphere  of  phenomena  there  is  any  self-determined  cause. 

188  i  Granting,  however,  that  the  cause  of  every  phenomenal 
effect   is   a   phenomenon,  are  we  bound   to  say  that  the 
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cansalit}-  of  every  c«..  -  is  empirical  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
»h.le  every  phenou.  al  effect  must  be  determined  as  n 
phenomenon  by  the  laws  of  empiricf-  eeusality,  yet  this 
empirical  causality  is  itself  the  effect  of  an  intelligible 
cause?  Is  it  not  possible,  in  other  words,  that  the  empiri- 
cU  causality  proceeds  from  a  cause  which  ori^inctea 
phenomena,  and  which  as  originating  phenomena  "is  i  ot 
phenomenal  out  intelligible,  while  at  the  same  time  ths 
causality  preiento  itself  to  us  simply  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  natural  causation  ? 

I8  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  experience  to  conSrm 
this  solution   of  the   problem  ?     In   the  case  of  man  we 
certainly   have  a   being    who   on   one   side   of   his   nature 
belongs  to  the  world  of  sense;  and,  so  far  as  he  is  regarded 
from  this  side,  he  is  just  as  much  subject  to  the  law  of 
naturul    causation    as   other   objects    of   experience.     Like 
them  he  must  have  an  empirical  character,  and  what  this 
u  we  learn  from  the  effects  which  follow  from  the  exercise 
of  his  powers.     In  the  case  of  inorganic  things,  and  even  of 
the  animaU.  we  do  not  find  anything  that  compels  us  to 
suppose  that,  besides  being  subject  to  the  law  of  natural 
causation,  .hey  have  self-activity  or  freedom.     But  in  the 
case  of  man  we  have  to  recognize  a  marked  distinction     No 
donbt  he  obtains  a  knowledge  of  other  objects,  and  even  of 
himself  as  an  object,  only  by  the  application  of  the  forms 
of  thought  to  the  perceptual  element  received  through  the 
sensibUity;  but  he  is  also  conscious  of  himw-If  as  coatrasted 
with  other  objects,  and  even  with  himself  as  an  object,  in 
the  analytic  judgment  of  self-consciousness,  which    though 
It  arises  only  in  the  return  from  f  -  synthetic  judgment 
am'ot   be    identified    with    it.     Even    the    understanding 
though  It  can  make  no  real  use  of  its  conceptions  except 
m  relation  to  the  matter  of  sense,  is  distinct  in  its  nature 
torn  the  sensibility ;  and  reason  is  obviously  and  emphati- 
My  a  faculty  which  operates  in   entire   independence  of 
wuible  conditions.     Now,  the  fundamental  otiaracter  of  the 
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objecta  of  experience  make*  it  impouible  that  the  deinnnd 
of  reaaon  for  a  unity  corresponding  to  that  whic*i  ia 
involved  in  the  analytic  jmlKment  of  apperception  ihoiild  W 
latisfied  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  Thus,  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  essentially  limited  character  of  knowledije 
there  arises  by  way  of  contrast  the  idea  of  a  possilile 
development  of  the  rational  life  which  is  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  experience.  In  this  way,  as  Kant  thinks, 
the  very  consciousness  of  the  limitation  of  reason  in  iti 
theoretical  use  points  beyond  itself  to  a  use  in  which  it  id 
free  Ironi  that  limitation.  But  the  only  other  use  of  reason 
is  the  practical.  Here  the  object  is  not  ^^mething  oppoued 
to  the  self,  or  even  the  self  as  a  phenomenon,  but  the  self 
as  a  subject,  which  is  set  up  as  an  ideal,  the  known  world 
being  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  this  ideal  is  to  ha 
realised. 

186  a      Is  there  anything  to  show  that  this  ideal  of  a  completely 

realised  self  is  more  than  a  fiction  ?  Kant's  answer  is  tint 
we  at  least  suppose  Kensou  to  have  causality,  because  we 
impose  upon  ourselves  imperatives,  which  imply  that  we 
believe  ourselves  to  have  certain  powers  of  self-determination. 
There  is  obviously  no  meaning  in  speaking  of  obligation  in 
the  cases  of  lifeless  things  or  animals,  neither  of  which  have 
will.  The  understanding  lays  down  the  rules  which  govern 
phenomena,  and  inasmuch  as  all  phenomena  are  in  time,  it 
has  to  do  only  with  the  necessary  connexion  of  events, 
present,  past  or  future.  There  is  therefore  no  meaning  in 
asking  what  nature  ovght  to  do.  The  only  question  in 
regard  to  nature  is  what  is  true  as  a  matter  of  /act,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  triangle  the  only  question  is  what  are  its 

187  a  actual  properties.      The   might  is   entirely  independent  of 

sensuous  conditions,  and  expresses  a  possible  activity  based 
upon  a  pure  conception  or  Idea.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
an  act  which  ought  to  be  done  must  be  possible  under 
conditions  of  nature.  But  what  ought  to  be  done  is  not  in 
any  way  determined  by  these  conditions.    The  will,  in  other 
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word.,  which  will,  the  ought,  mu.t  will  it  independently  of 
ill  wnauous  desire.,  though  it  i.  true  that  what  ia  to  willed 
exprewe.  itwlf  a.  an  effect  in  the  phenomenal  world     No 
number  or  intensity  of  natural  desires  can  ever  give  ri.    to 
tbc  ou:,hl.  because  the  sequence  in   the  case  of  natural 
desire.  IS  purely  in  accordance  with  natural  law.     Hence 
dny  vo  ition   that   is  determined    by  such  desires   ig  con- 
ditioned,  or  presents  exactly  the  rame  features  ....  my  other 
natural  sequence.     A  volition  proceeding  from  such  desires 
«  therefore  never  necessary  in  the  sense  of  the  ought  ■   on 
the  contrary  Keason  refuses  to  be  inHo  need  by  such  desires 
and  demands  conformity  to  its  own  i.^,  the  idea  of  moral 
Uw.     Season  can  either  forbid  or  authorise  suoh  a  volition 
-forbidding  it  when  n-tural  desire  is  contrary  to  reason 
authoriiing  it  when   natural  desire  is  in  conformity  with 
Keason,— but  in  either  case  it  demands  that  volitior  should 
not  be  determined  by  desire  but  by  the  moral  Ia\       Thus 
Reason  prepmts  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  things,  ,<nich   is 
contrasted   with   the  idea  of  the  phenomenal  world;  and 
though  this  new  order  must  be  compatible  with  the  natural 
order,  Reason  is  guided  by  the  ideal  order  constructed  by 
Itself;  and  thus  it  refuses  to  admit  that  actions  are  neoes- 
mj  in  the  sense  of  natural  causation,  maintaining  that  on 
tne  contrary    they   ought   to    conform    to    its   own    idea 
Obviously,  therefore,  Reason  assumes  that  it  has  in  itself 
the  power  of  originating  action  independently  of  all  natural 
desire;  for,  under  no  other  supposition  could  it  expect  to 
mfliience  experience. 
i««     Let  us  assume,  then,  that  it  is  possible  for  Reason  to  be 
a  cause  of  change  in  the  phenomenal  world.     Even  under 
this  supposition  Reason  must  manifest  itself  in  the  pheno- 
menal world ;  in  other  words,  the  activity  of  Reason  must 
be  conformable  to  the  inviolable  law  of  natural  causation 
tvery   cau.se   expresses   a    fixed    or    invariable   order    in 
phenomena,  and  inasmuch  as  we  must  apply  the  conception 
Of  cause  to  the  connexion  of  our  own  desires  and  volitions, 
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so  far  as  these  are  phenomena,  it  is  obvious  that  here 
also  there  is  an  inviolable  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
This  fixity  or  uniformity  in  the  sequence  of  our  desires  and 
volitions  is  what  is  meant  by  the  empirical  character.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  changes  in  the  particular  desires 
and  volitions  which  are  connected  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  principle  of  inviolable  law  i^  always  maintained ; 
so  that  the  empirical  character  is  unchangeable,  although 
the  efifects  appear  in  changeable  forms,  according  as  there  is 
a  change  in  the  empirical  conditions. 

188  a      The  will  of  every  man,  then,  has  an  empirical  character, 

which,  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  made,  is  the  exter- 
nal manifestation  of  free  causality.  When  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  empirical  character,  we  must  view  the 
sequence  of  desires  and  volitions  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  wt  view  other  phenomena.  The  sole  question  in  this 
case  will  be  what  desires  or  motives  can  be  inferred  from 
these  volitions.  The  only  way  in  which  this  question  can 
be  answered  is  by  tracing  out  the  connexion  of  the  actions 
with  certain  desires.  We  must  apply  the  universal  rule  of 
natural  causation,  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  we  can  determine  the  actions  of  man  so  far  as  these 
are  viewed  simply  as  events  in  time.  If  therefore  we  had 
a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  in  the  way  of 
desire,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  in  every  case  how  a  man 
would  act,  and  thus  to  show  that  his  actions  followed 
necessarily  under  the  given  conditions.  If  man  is  thus 
as  much  a  being  of  necessity  as  other  things,  so  far  as 
he  is  regarded  from  the  phenomenal  point  of  view,  it  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  establish  freedom  from  any  con- 
sideration of  his  empirical  character.  As  we  cannot 
possibly  find  any  break  in  the  chain  of  natural  causation, 
there  is  no  reason  for  affirming  that  man  is  free,  so  long 
as  we  keep  to  the  phenomenal   point  of  view,  or  regard 

189  a  him  as  a  purely  natural  being.     But,  it  may  be  possible  to 

show  that  the  inviolability  implied  in  the  empirical  character 
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of  man  is  not  incompatible  with  freedom,  if  there  is  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  very  same  action  which  comes  under 
the  natural  law  of -causation,  may  yet  proceed  from  reason,— 
not  of  course  speculative  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
understanding,  but  reason  in  so  far  as  it  originates  the  idea 
of  the  ought  and  prescribes  the  law  of  action.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  moral  obligation,  what  has  taken  place  in 
ojnformity  with  the  law  of  nature  may  yet  be  affirmed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  reason.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
nnder  the  given  conditions  a  certain  effect  in  the  way  of 
action  must  follow,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  incompatible 
with  the  origination  of  these  conditions   by  pure  reason. 
There  are  cases  at  least  in  which  we  find,  or  believe  we 
find,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  have  determined  the  actions 
of  man ;    and  if  this  is  the  case,  the  empirical  law  will 
u^erely  be  the  outer  expression  of  the  manner  of  action  of 
the  real  cause,  in  so  far  as  its  effects  are  presented  to  us 
under  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  and  experience. 
i*     Supposing  that  reason   actually  is   a   cause   in    regard 
to  phenomena,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  at  the  same  time 
that  as  phenomena  actions  are  determined  in  accordance 
with   the   law    of   natural    causation?  in  other  words,  is 
it  possible   that   the   empirical  character  is    the    outward 
expression    of   the    intelligible    character?     We    have   no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  intelligible  character,  because  our 
bowledge   is   necessarily   conditioned    by    time,   and    the 
intelligible  character  we  have  supposed  to  be  out  of  time. 
The  intelligible  character  we   must  therefore  symbolise  or 
mdicat*  by  representing  the  dependence  of  phenomena  on 
it  precisely  as  if  the  relation  between  it  and  phenomena 
were  that  of  antecedent  and  consequent.     The  expression 
of  this  intelligible  character  will  present  itself  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  modification  of  our  consciousness  in  time,  and  as 
such  the  effect  will  of  course  appear  to  us  as  if  it  were 
determined  by  an  antecedent  event  also  in  time.     But  the 
causality  of  reason  in  the  intelligible  character,  as  we  have 
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to  remember,  is  not  strictly  speaking  in  time ;  and  therefore 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  natural  causation,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  free.  We  must  then  represent  the  matter  to 
ourselves  in  this  way :  just  as  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena 
the  cause  is  the  antecedent,  which  is  the  condition  of  an 
effect,  so  reason  is  a  cause  which  is  not  an  antecedent, 
because  it  is  not  in  time,  but  is  that  which  is  the  condition 
of  phenomena.  For,  since  the  condition  that  is  implied 
in  the  exercise  of  reason  is  not  sensuous,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  begin  to  be.  In  this  way,  then,  we  can  understand  how 
there  may  be  a  free  cause,  whUe  yet  within  the  realm  of 
phenomena  the  law  of  natural  causation  is  inviolable. 
190  o  It  must  be  observed  that  so  far  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  freedom  as  an  actual  fact,  and  indeed  such  a  proof 
is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  reason ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  a  free  cause,  since 
the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  are  such  that  only  those 
objects  which  present  themselves  in  the  context  of  experi- 
ence, i.e.,  only  phenomena,  can  be  known.  Theoretical 
Reason  has  simply  shown  us  the  limits  of  our  knowledge, 
and  has  set  up  the  idea  that  completed  knowledge  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned;  and  the 
antinomy  into  which  reason  falls  in  the  present  case  arises 
from  the  conflict  between  the  idea  of  an  unconditioned 
cause  and  the  conditioned  cause  which  alone  appears  within 
knowledge.  But,  while  we  have  not  proved  the  existence 
of  a  free  cause,  we  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
tradictory in  the  idea  of  such  a  cause,  if  our  doctrine  is 
admitted  that  knowledge  in  us  is  not  of  things  in  them- 
selves but  only  of  phenomenp. 

4.   Solution  of  the  Fourth  Antinomy. 

ma  In  the  third  antinomy  we  are  dealing  solely  with  the 
question  as  to  the  specific  connexion  of  given  events  with 
their  antecedent  conditions.     In  the  fourth  antinomy,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  causal  dependence 
of  one  specific  event  upon  another,  but  the  more  Reneral 
question   as  to  whether  all   events  as  contingent  do  not 
presuppose  a  necessary  being.     The  problem,  therefore   is 
not   whether    there    is    an    unconditioned    causality,    but 
whether  there  is  an  unconditioned  existence 
mi     It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  find  any  necessary  being 
mthin  the  world  of  phenomena.     Every  phenomenal  object 
from    the    very   nature    of    the   case,   is   changeable,  and 
change,  as  we  know,  necessarily  presupposes  an  antecedent 
condition  without  which  the  change  could  not  take  place 
8ince  otherwise  something   would   come   to  be   without  a 
cause.     As  this  applies  universally  within  the  sphere  of 
phenomena,  no  phenomenal  object  can  be  found  which  is  in 
Itself  necessary.     Necessity  in  the  case  of  phenomena  only 
means  the  necessary  existence  of  a  given  change,  provided 
that  a  certain  condition  precedes  it.     Absolutely  necessary 
existence,    on   the   other   hand,    means    existence   that   is 
necessary  in    itself,  quite    irrespective  of   its   dependence 
upon  anything  else.     If  there  were  no  existences  except 
phenomena,  it   is    obvious    that    we    could    not    maintain 
even  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being-  for 
phenomena  as  conditioned  always  imply  conditions  which 
themselves  are  phenomena,  and  which  therefore  must  be 
|18!..  contingent,  not  necessary,   existences.      But    we    have    to 
remember  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
the  distmction  between  the  mathematical  and  the  dynamical 
antinomies.     In  the  mathematical  antinomies  we  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  completion  of  a  series  by  composition 
and  by  division,  and  therefore  the  conditions  must  always 
te,  like  the  conditioned,  phenomenal.     In  the  dynamical 
antinomies,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  completion  of  a  series  by  composition  or  division,  the 
condition  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  sphere  as 
the  conditioned.    Just  as  in  the  third  antinomy  it  is  possible 
tnat  there  is  an  unconditioned  and  non-phenomenal  cause 
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30   we    may   also   hold    that   an    unconditioned    or   non- 
1926  phenomenal  existence  is  possible.     Here,  as  in  the  thirf 
antinomy,  a   way  of  escape  is  provided  by  a  distinction 
being  drawn  between  phenomena  as  contingent  and  a  non- 
phenomenal  being  as  necessary.     Both  the  thesis  and  the 
antithesis  of  the  fourth  antinomy  may  therefore  be  true 
when  understood  in  difierent  senses.     All  phenomena  may 
quite   well   be    contingent,    and    therefore    have    only   an 
empirically  conditioned  existence,  while  yet  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  the  whole  series  which  is  not  conditioned,  i.e.,  an 
absolutely  necessary  being.     Such  a  being  must  be  outside 
of  the  whole  empirical  series,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  in  any  sense  in  the  phenomenal  world.     And 
as  it  must  be  related  equally  to  every  member  of  the  aeries, 
we  cannot  regard  any  one  member  as  empirically  uncon- 
ditioned, nor  can  we  grant  that  there  may  be  any  interference 
with    the   necessary   dependence   of   one   phenomenon   on 
another.     There  is  a  distinction   between  the  manner  in 
which  an  unconditioned  existence  is  conceived,  as  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  represent  an  unconditioned 
free  c.iuse.     In  the  case  of  the  free  cause  there  is  a  specific 
relation  to  a  certain  event  which  is  the  empirical  condition 
of  another  event,  and  all  that  is  maintained  is  the  possibility 
that  the  causality  of  this  free  cause  is  not  empirical  but 
intelligible.      In  the  present  case,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
necessary  being,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  exist  in  entire 
independence  of   every  member  of   the  series,  and   must 
therefore  be  purely  intelligible.     This  is  necessary  when  we 
are  speaking  of  existence,  because  otherwise  the  being  would 
not  be  free  from  all  contingency  and  dependence. 
193  (t      The  regulative  principle  of  reason  in  the  present  case  may 
be  thus  stated.     So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  objects  of 
experience,  we  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  their  pro- 
perties by  reference  to  that  which  is  their  condition.    Hence 
we  can  never  come  to  a  point  where  we  can  say  that  no 
further  advance  can  be  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  condi- 
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dona  of  phenomena.  Moreover,  we  can  in  no  case  assume 
that  there  is  a  break  in  the  necessary  series  of  conditions- 
«.,  we  cannot  in  any  case  refer  a  particular  mode  of 
experience  to  a  non-phenomenal  condition,  or  regard  a 
particular  mode  of  existence  as  self-dependent.  But  while 
this  is  true,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  is  dependent  upon  a 
necessary  being,  which,  as  free  from  all  empirical  conditions 
18  Itself  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  phenomena! 
This  necessary  being  will  be  purely  intelligible,  i.e.  it  can 
never  be  an  object  of  experience,  but  is  only  demanded  by 
theoretical  reason  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  contra- 
diction which  arises  when  we  suppose  phenomena  to  be 
things  in  themselves. 

Oonclvding  Bemark  on  the  whole  Aidinamy  of  Pure  Beam. 

IS    Our  ideas  are  cosmological  so  long  as  they  are  related 
simply  to  possible  objects  of  experience,  which  we  seek  to 
complete  m  accordance  with  the  demand  of  Eeason  for  the 
unconditioned.     Since  these  ideas  are  related  to  objects  of 
experience,  they  are  transcendental ;    but  in  the  course  of 
onr  investigation  we  have  learned  that  the  unconditioned 
which  Reason  demands  cannot  be  found  within  the  sphere 
of  experience.     Thus  the  cosmological  Ideas  turn  oui  to  be 
merely  regulative  principles,  i.e.,  principles  which  set  before 
us  an  ideal  of  completeness  in   our  experience,  an  ideal 
that  can  never  be  realised.     We  are  thus  forced  to  seek 
for  the  unconditioned  by  going  beyond  e-.perienoe  altogether. 
The  idea  of  the  unconditioned  now  separates  itself  entirely 
from  experience,  and  sets  up   the  idea  of  a  supersensible 
object,  m  support  of  which  nothing  in  experience  can  be 
found.     Here,  therefore,  we  havo  ideas  which  claim  to  be 
absolutely  self-supporting,  or  to  present  to  us  objects  which 
by  their  very  nature  cannot  present  themselves  within  the 
realm   of  phenomena.     It   is   especially   the   cosmological 
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Idea  connected  with  the  fourth  antinomy  that  forces  us  to 
take  this  step.  We  can  find  within  experience  no  object 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  reason  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  an  infinite  series  of  dependent  or  conditioned 
existences,  we  naturally  attempt  to  find  the  necessary  exist- 
ence which  reason  demands  in  a  purely  intelligible  object 
Having  thus  gone  entirely  beyond  the  realm  of  experience, 
we  must  now  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  Ideas  or  pure 
conceptions,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  absolulelj 
necessary  being.  The  problem,  therefore,  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  is  to  ascertain  what  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  an  abolutely  necessary  being,  and  to  determine 
how  far  the  existence  of  such  a  being  can  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  pure  thought. 


196  BOOK  II.— THE  IDEAL  OF  PUKE  EEASON. 

Section  I. — The  Ideal  in  General. 

194  a  It  has  been  shown  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic  that 
no  object  can  be  known  by  means  of  a  pure  conception  of 
Understanding,  but  that  knowledge  or  experience  necessarily 
implies  an  elemen^.  of  sense;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
pure  conceptions  of  the  Understanding  must  be  schematised. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  elements  of  sense  are  presented, 
the  Understanding  is  able  to  bring  them  under  pure  concep- 
tions or  categories,  and  so  to  present  them  in  amereto,  i.e.,  in 
certain  determinate  forms;  in  fact  a  conception  of  experience 
is  simply  a  conception  of  the  Understanding  as  determined 
through  its  relation  to  the  sensible.  In  the  Transcendental 
Dialectic,  again,  we  have  seen  that  Ideas,  unlike  the 
categories  of  the  Understanding,  cannot  find  anything  in 
the  world  of  sense  corresponding  to  them;  and  therefore  the 
Ideas  of  Reason  cannot  be  presented  in  amereto  at  all.    These 
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Ideas  sre  simply  regulsMve  principles,  settinR  up  the  idea 
of  «  systematic  unity,  an  idea  which  can  never  be  com- 
pletely realised  in  experience,  but  which  nevertheless  is 
of  great  value,  because  it  prevents  the  mind  from  resting  in 
anything  short  of  a  complete  unity. 
i»  Wher.  Beason  in  its  inevitable  course  has  carried  us 
beyond  experience  altogether,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  still 
farther  removed  from  objective  reality  than  in  the  case  of 
the  oosmological  Ideas ;  for  here  Eeason  sets  up  what  may 
be  called  an  Ideal,  i.e.,  an  Idea  which  does  not  consist  in  the 
completion  of  objects  of  experience,  but  which  sete  before 
the  mind  an  object  that  transcends  all  the  bounds  of  ex- 
perience, because  it  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself.  The 
Ideal  of  Eeason  is,  therefore,  thai  of  in  individual  reality 
determined  purely  by  the  Idea  itself.  What  reason  now 
demands  is  not  merely  a  complete  system  of  experience,  but 
a  totaUty  of  Beality  comprehended  withiu  a  single  individual 
reality. 

I  This  Ideal  of  an  absolutely  complete  individual,  which  is 
to  be  determined  by  purely  a  priori  rules,  is  one  which,  as 
we  ahall  immediately  find,  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  an 
IdeaL  Since  it  is  absolutely  separated  from  all  the  con- 
ditions under  which  knowledge  is  for  us  possible,  it  cannot 
be  known,  or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be  established  by 
the  theoretical  reason.  Thus  it  is  really  a  transcendent 
conception. 

Section  II.— The  Transcendental  Meal. 

>  If  we  are  to  have  knowledge  of  an  object  corresponding 
to  this  Ideal  of  Eeason,  we  must  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  that  exists,  and  we  must  be  able  to  determine  it  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively.  We  have  on  the  one  side  an 
Ideal  of  a  completely  determined  object;  and  if  an  object 
corresponding  to  this  Ideal  is  to  be  known,  we  must  be  able 
to  bring  it  completely  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 
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ao  as  to  see  that  it  coincides  with  our  Ideal  Now,  we 
know  from  the  nature  of  knowledge  that  expenence  is  never 
complete,  and  therefore  that  we  never  can  have  the  know- 
ledge of  an  object  corresponding  to  our  Ideal.  We  are  thus 
left  simply  with  an  Ideal  which  can  have  no  other  than  a 
regulative  value,  the  Ideal  of  absolute  completeness  of 
knowledge,  by  which  the  understanding  is  guided,  though 
we  have  no  right  to  convert  it  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
196*  The  Idea  of  the  absolute  individual— an  individual 
which  contains  within  itself  all  possible  existence — excludes 
certain  predicates  which  are  incompatible  with  it.  It 
excln'^.dS  all  those  predicates  which  have  a  meaning  only  ia 
relation  to  other  predicates,  and  it  also  excludes  all  the  pre- 
dicates that  are  contradictory  of  positive  existence.  Kant's 
conception  of  thought  is,  that  by  its  very  nature  whatever 
is  positive — in  other  words,  whatever  is  real— must  be  real 
or  complete  in  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious 
that  everything  conceived  to  be  real  must  be  independent  of 
all  relation  to  anything  else.  If  thought  can  only  admit 
that  which  is  self-complete  to  be  real,  and  excludes  from 
this  reality  all  contradictions,  clearly  reason  will  demand  an 
individual  which  contains  within  itself  all  positive  predicates, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  relations  and  all  negations.     This 

196  c  is   what   is   meant    by  an    Ideal   of   Pure   Reason.    We 

may  therefore  view  this  Ideal  as  that  which  contains  the 
material  or  transcendental  content  by  reference  to  which  all 

197  o  real  determinations  of  things  must  be  found.     Like  Spinoza 

Kant  regards  thought  as  of  this  character,  that  the  predi- 
cates by  which  existence  is  determined  mus"-  be  purely 
affirmative.  Negative  predicates,  in  other  words,  when 
applied  to  existence,  merely  indicate  non-existence  or  want 
of  reality,  and  therefore  they  express  limitations  in  the 
unlimited  reality  which  Eeason  presupposes. 
1976  It  is  only  by  supposing  a  thing  in  itself  to  contain  the 
totality  of  Reality  that  we  can  think  of  it  as  completely 
determined.     For,  if  all  negations  are  simply  the  absence 
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of  re»litj,  nothing  can  be  absolutely  real  except  that  wl.ich 
contains   no   negation.     But   a  being   th-t   is   completeiy 
determined  positively  is  at  the  same  time  an  individual 
bemg,  since  we  must  assign  to  it  every  possible  real  predi- 
cate.    Here,  then,  we  have  a  transcendental  Idea,  which 
compels  us  to  think  of  an  individual  reality  that  is  cotrx- 
pletely  determined,  end  by  reference  to  which  all  objects 
must   be   judged,    so    far   as    the    question   of  reality   is 
concerned.     And   this  is    the    only    genuine    Ideal    which 
iieason  can  possess ;  for  no  other  conception  is  that,  of  an 
individual  existence  which  is  completely  determined  in  itself 
or  apart  from  all  other  existencp. 
mi     It  is  manifest  that  the  merr  possession  of  this  Met  does 
not  at  once  entitle  us  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  real 
individua'.  corresponding  to  it.     All  that  Reason   requires 
for  the   determination  of   the   degree   of  reality   oi   any 
object  is  that  we  should  be  in  possession  of  this  Ideal ;  it 
18  not  required  that  we  should  have  actual  knowledge  of  an 
object  corresponding  to  it.     Eeason,  therefore,  employs  this 
Ideal  as  tha  pattern  or  prototype,  of  which  all  finite  things 
are  imperfect  copi»3  or  ectypes.     By  reference  to  this  Ideal 
things  are  found  to  contain  more  or  less  of  reality,  but  all 
finite  things  must  ever  remain  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
it 

We  think,  then,  of  all  finite  beings  as  deriving  their 
possibility  from  that  Being  which  contains  all  reality  within 
Itself.  AH  the  predicates  by  which  we  characterise  finite 
things  as  such  are  negative,  since  they  are  thought  of  as 
limitations  of  the  supreme  EeaUty,  from  which  their  content 
18  conceived  to  be  derived.  The  various  determinations  by 
which  such  things  are  characterised,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  unconditioned  Being,  express  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  are  limited,  just  as  any  finite 
space  IS  a  negation  or  a  limitation  of  infinite  space.  The 
object  which  Eeason  seto  up  is  conceived,  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  Original  Being,  i.e.,  as  the  Being  ;'rom  which  all  other 
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being  proceecU,  but  which  doei  not  itaelf  proceed  from  any 
other.  It  is  also  conceived  as  the  Supreme  Being,  since  it 
contains  within  itself  all  reality,  whereas  other  beings  contain 
only  a  limited  degree  of  reality.  And,  lastly,  it  is  conceived 
as  the  Being  of  Beings,  tc  indicate  that  all  other  beiugs  are 
conditioned  and  subject  to  it.  But,  while  this  Ideal  is 
presupposed  in  the  determination  of  Bnite  things,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  an  actual  Being  corresponding  to  the 
Ideal  exists. 

1986  This  Original  Being  cannot  be  conceived  as  made  up  of 
a  number  of  derivative  beings,  for  obviously  no  number  of 
such  beings  can  yield  the  idea  of  a  Beiug  containing  in 

190  o  itself  all  reality.  The  Original  Being  must  therefore  be 
conceived  us  one  or  simple.  The  derivation  of  all  otlier 
possibility  from  the  Original  Being  cannot  be  a  limitation  o( 
that  being ;  for,  if  that  were  true,  the  Original  Being  wou.d 
be  an  aggregate  of  derivative  beings,  which  we  have  juet 
seen  to  be  impossible.  The  Original  Being  is,  therefore, 
not  an  aggre^  te  or  sum  of  all  finite  beings,  but  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  possible  existence  of  all  finite  beings. 
The  distinction  between  one  finite  being  and  another 
is  not  a  distinction  within  the  original  being,  but  all 
finite  things  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  that 
being ;  and  consequently  all  the  modes  of  reality  that  come 
within  our  experience,  including  our  own  sensibility,  mnst 
be  related  to  the  Origina'  Being  as  effect  to  cause,  not  as 
part  to  whole. 

1996  If  we  assume  that  this  Ideal  guarantees  the  existence  of 
a  real  object  corresponding  to  it,  we  shall  be  able  to 
establish  the  existence  of  this  object  by  setting  forth  the 
predicates  that  are  involved  in  our  conception  of  it, 
such  as  unity,  simplicity,  all-sufficiency,  eternity.  Thif 
supposed  object  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  con- 
ception of  God  in  the  transcendental  sense,  and  thus 
the  Ideal  of  reason  is  the  object  of  a  transcendental 
theology. 
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)in  By  the  Bubetantiation  or  hypostatiaing  of  thii  trana- 
ctndental  idea,  theology  overetepe  the  limito  preacribed  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  idea.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
Keason  cannot  be  satiafied  with  anything  short  of  the 
conception  of  a  toUlity  of  Reality,  but  it  is  not  neceaaary 
that  this  conception  should  have  an  actual  object 
corresponding  to  i  In  the  actual  extension  of  our 
knowledge,  indeed  we  cannot  be  satisfied  without  setting 
op  the  idea  of  the  complete  unity  of  the  world  and 
the  self,  and  such  a  unity  is  conceivable  by  us  only 
by  reference  to  the  Ideal  of  reason;  nevertheless,  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  an  existence  corresponding 
10  it  is  even  possible:  nor  can  we  infer  its  existence 
from  tho  fact  that  it  brings  to  light  the  limitations  of  the 
finite  object. 
Mxt  Why,  then,  daes  reason  assume  that  the  possibility  of 
everything  implies  the  existence  of  an  Original  Being 
containing  within  itoelf  all  reality?  This  question  we 
can  easUy  answer  by  recalling  the  result  of  the  Transcen- 
dental Analytic.  It  was  there  found  that  there  is 
no  system  of  experience,  no  knowledge  proper,  except 
in  so  far  as  thought  combines  elements  of  sense  into  unity. 
The  sensible  element  must  be  given  to  us,  and  without  it 
we  can  have  no  objects  of  experience  at  all.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  an  object  of  sense  except  in  so  far 
as  we  apply  positive  and  negative  predicates  to  it.  The 
real  element  of  a  phenomenon,  however,  must  present  itself 
to  US  within  a  .<iagle  whole  of  experience.  No  sensible 
object  can  be  known  except  that  which  appears  within 
the  context  of  one  experience.  Hence  we  can  say  that 
experience  is  necessarily  for  us  a  totality  of  empirical 
reality.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  we  should 
confuse  this  totality  of  empirical  reality  with  a  totality 
of  real  existence  ?  For,  only  by  extreme  care  i-  'He 
analysis  of  knowledge  do  we  discover  that  kL  •.'  j 
coM'idts  only  in  the  apprehension  of  phenomena.     '    jce. 
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if  the  dUtinction  between  phenomena  end  thing*  in  then- 
■elvea  ia  overlooked,  we  natunllx  take  the  unity  of  our 
experience  aa  entitling  u*  to  afflrm  the  unity  of  ultimate 
reality. 
101a  The  unity  which  we  6nd  within  experience  is  a 
distributive  unity  ;  i.(.,  it  ia  a  apecial  form  of  unification, 
implied  in  the  proceu  of  the  understanding  in  so  far  as  the 
understanding  employs  categories  under  the  guidance  of  the 
idea  of  completeness.  This  distributive  unity  is  only  an 
ideal,  because  completeness  can  never  be  found  within 
experience.  We  suppose,  however,  not  only  that  we 
actually  reach  unity  in  this  way,  but  that  we  reach  the 
unity  implied  in  the  totality  of  experience;  and  this  col- 
lective unity  we  conceive  of  aa  an  individual  thin; 
containing  all  reality  within  itself.  Having  reached  this 
point  we  take  still  another  step,  and  identify  the  supposed 
totality  of  experience  with  ultimate  reality,  maintaicing 
that  there  actually  exists  a  Being  corresponding  to  the 
idea  of  unity  which  reason  has  set  up.  The  indi- 
vidual thing,  in  other  words,  which  we  suppose  to  hu"e 
been  established  as  the  totality  of  all  empirical  reality,  we 
confuse  with  an  individual  whole,  which  is  not  merely  a 
whole  of  experience,  but  a  whole  of  actual  existence ;  and 
as  the  totality  of  empirical  reality  is  supposed  to  include 
all  particular  reality,  this  supposed  individual  existence  is 
conceived  of  as  the  source  of  all  possible  finite  reality,  and 
therefore  as  accounting  for  the  whole  of  the  character  of 
each  finite  thing. 

Section  III. — Arguments  of  Speculative  Season  for  the 
Existence  of  a  Supreme  ±-eing, 

MS  a  Seeking  to  prove  the  existence  of  i  Supreme  Being, 
Reason  takes  the  following  course.  (1)  Since  conditionci 
existence  always  implies  something  which  is  its  condition, 
Season  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an  uncon- 
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ditioned  or  neoewry  Being.  (2)  Having  concluded  that 
mm  nec.«.,7  Being  exi.e.,  whatever  it,  ch.™cter,  the 
next  queetion  ..   what  kind  of  Being  that   i,.  which    i. 

°'!r?'^u*- 1°^  '^.'  •'"'""  "  "'«""'  only  necewary  Being 
u  that  which  «  the  condition  of  all  other  reality,  but  which 
M  itaelf  unconditioned  contain,  all  reality  in  itself.     In 
other  word,  the  woond  .tep  i.  to  affirm  an  ent  rtalimmum, 
.  Being  which  contain,  in   itwlf  all   reality.     Then  (3) 
rea«.n  conclude,  that  that  which  contain,  within  itaelf  all 
«.l.ty  rau.t  be  a  Supreme  Being,  and  mu.t  be  the  «.urc« 
or  cauw  of  all  other  beings. 
te«     Even  if  the  premiM.  of  thi.  argument  were  true,  the 
conclu.ion  deduced  from  them  i.  fallaciou..     For,  .uppo.o 
It  to  be  tru.,  w  the  first  place,  that  we   can   legitimately 
pa-  from  conditioned  or  contingent  existence  to  uncon- 
diKoned  or  necewary  existence;  and  suppose  it  to  be  true 
Mcondiy,  that  an  en$  realimmum,  or  a  being  containine  all 
nality,  ..consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being;  it 
does  not  fo  low  that  the  only  necessary  being  i.  that  which 
contains  all  reality  within  itself.     For,  there  i.  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  aupposing  the  existence  of  a  neceaaary 
being  which  is  at  the  same  time  finite.     That  being  so  we 
c»nnot  rea«)n  from  the  exi.te..ce  of  a  necessary  teing  to 
the  exiatence  of  an  infinite  being.     I„  short,  granting  that 
we  have  legitimately  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
necessary  being,  we  cannot  take  a  step  further 
■     But  while  the  argument  really  leads  to  no  conclusion,  it 
iMo  simple  and  natural  that  it  always  commends  itrelf  to 
jhe  human  mind  the   moment   its   meaning  is  understood. 
t  13  an  undoubted  fact  that  things  arise  and  perish,  and 
toce  we  cannot  be  satisfied  without   asking   what  is  the 
«8e  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo;  and  as  we  never 
and   withm   experience   an   ultimate   cause,   we   come   to 
*e  conclusion  that  there  must  exist  a  fl™t  cav.e,  which, 
M  the   supreme   cause,   is   the    sufficient   explanation   of 
every  possible   effect,   and    at    the    same    time    contains 
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within  itself  all  positive  reality.    And  because  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  this  absolutely  unconditioned 
existence,  we  naturally  suppose  that  such  an  existence  is 
not   only  demanded    by  our   reason,  but   is  an  objective 
reality.     We    think    a    supreme   cause    to   be   absolutely 
necessary,   because   it   is    absolutely   necessary   for   us  to 
think  it.     Hence,  even  in  nations  which  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  polytheism,  there  is  always  a  tendency 
towards  monotheism.     This  idea  has  not  been  reached  by 
any  explicit  process  of  reason  or  speculation,  but  simply 
from  the  natural  operation  of  reason  in  its  unreflective  form. 
3 1      There  are  only  three  possible  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God :  (1)  the  physico-theological,  or  the  argument  from 
design,  (2)  the  cosmological,  or  the  argument  from  a  first 
cause,  (3)  the  ontological,  or  the  argument  from  the  Idea 
of  God. 
I"      The  actual  process  which  the  mind  has  followed  is  to 
begin  with  the  first,  then  to  go  on  to  the  second,  and  to  end 
with  the  third.     But,  while  this  is  the  case,  what  really 
impelled  the  mind  to  follow  this  process  was  the  implicit 
idea  that  the  existence  of  an  infinite  being  is  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  that  being.     It  is  thus  the  Idea  of  Reason 
which    gives    rise    to   the    process    by   which    the    mind, 
beginning  with   the  specific  forms  of  things  as  given  in 
experience,  passes  to  the  idea  of  a  necessary  Being,  and 
from  that  to  the  idea  of  a  single  supreme  Being.     It  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  examine  these  arguments  in  their 
logical  order ;  and  hence  we  shall  begin  with  the  ontological 
proof,  the  proof  which  rests  upon  a  pure  transcendental 
conception. 


Section  IV. — The  Ontological  Proof. 

204  ft  It  is  obvious  that  the  conception  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  is  a  pure  idea,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  it, 
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or  that  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  else.  For, 
though  Eeason  demands  completeness,  we  find  that,  as 
completeness  is  unattainable  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  the 
idea  of  it  merely  serves  to  indicate  that  understanding 
operates  legitimately  only  within  the  sphere  of  experience, 
c  While  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  idea  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  is  possible,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  or  even  to  show  that  it 
is  positively  conceivable.  No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  define  a 
necessary  being  as  one  the  non-existence  of  which  is 
impossible.  But  this  does  not  tell  us  whether  that,  the 
Bon-existeuce  of  which  is  impossible,  is  really  conceivable. 
Now,  what  we  wish  to  know  is  the  conditions  which  compel 
us  to  affirm  that  the  non-existence  of  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary being  is  impossible.  The  unconditioned  is  no  doubt 
thought  of  as  a  negation  of  the  conditions  by  means  of  which 
the  understanding  is  able  to  regard  anything  as  necessary ; 
but  this  does  not  give  us  a  positive  conception  of  the 
unconditioned,  and  therefore  it  may  be  that  it  is  merely  a 
product  of  abstract  thought,  to  which  nothing  whatever 
corresponds. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being  by  appealing  to  geometrical  judgments, 
such  as  that  a  triangle  necessarily  has  three  angles,  and  it 
IS  supposed  that  such  instances  entitle  us  to  reason  from 
KUhe  conception  to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being.  All 
such  examples,  however,  fail  to  establish  the  required 
conclusion.  To  show  that  the  elements  in  a  judgment 
are  inseparable  does  not  prove  anything  in  regard  to 
existence.  A  necessary  judgment  is  merely  one  in  which 
the  predicate  is  inseparable  from  the  subject;  so  that  if  the 
subject  is  admitted,  the  predicate  must  also  be  admitted. 
It  IS  a  necessary  judgment  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles, 
because  if  we  grant  the  existence  of  the  triangle,  we  must 
also  admit  that  it  has  three  angles.  But  the  judgment  that 
the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  does  not  establish  the 
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existence  of  the  triangle  as  a  real  object.     This  confusion 
of  logical  necessity  with  necessary  existence  has  been  a 
fruitful   source   of   illusion.     It   has   been   supposed    that 
because   we   can   form   the   conception   of   a   Being   that 
includes  existence  in  its  content,  we  can  therefore  go  on 
to  assert  the  existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it. 
The  contention  is  that,  because  existence  is  a  predicate 
inseparable  from  the  subject  as   co:iceived,  therefore   the 
subject  must  have  existence.     But  such  an  argument  rests 
upon  a  confusion   between  logical  and  real  necessity,  u., 
between  the  necessary  inseparabihty  of  a  predicate  from  a 
fjiven  subject  and   the  necessary  existence  of  the  subject 
itself. 
^OS"      In  an  identical  or  analytic  judgment  the  denial  of  the 
predicate  involves   at  the   same  time  the   denial   of  the 
subject,  for  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  very  conception 
of  the  subject.     Hence  I  cannot  deny  the  predicate,  and  at 
the  same  time  affirm  the  existence  of  the  subject ;  since  in 
that  case  I  should  be  affirming  that  the  subject  contradict! 
itself.     I  cannot  deny  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles,  and 
yet  affirm  the  existence  of  a  triangle.     But  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  saying  that  there  is  no  triangle,  and  there- 
fore no  three  angles.     And  it  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  conception  of  a  necessary  Supreme  Being.    I  cannot  deny 
the  existence  of  that  Being  without  at   the   same   time 
denying   all  the   predicates  involved   in   that   conception. 
But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  denying  that  a  necessary 
Being  exists.     If  I  deny  that  "God  is  almighty,"  I  fall  into 
a  contradiction,  because  the  conception  God  tacitly  involves 
the  conception  almighty ;  but  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
denying  the  existence  of  God,  because  I  at  the  same  time 
deny  all  the  predicates  involved  in  the  conception  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  predicate  almighty. 
807  o      It  is  argued,  however,  by  Descartes,  that  there  is  one 
conception,  and  only  one,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  exist  without  contradiction,  viz.,  this  very  con- 
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ception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  Being.     For,  it  is  said, 
the  only  possible   conception  of  an  absolutely  necessarj^ 
Being  IS  that  of  a  Being  who  possesses  in  himself  aU  reality 
Mid  that  which  contains  all  reality  must  necessarily  exist.' 
Here,  then,  as  it  is  maintained,  is  a  case  where  the  concep- 
tion of  that  which  is  necessary  implies  the  existence  of  that 
which   is   conceived.     If  the   existence   of  the  object  is 
demed,  there  is  an  internal  contradiction,  because  the  very 
possibiUty  of  the  thing  implies  the  predicate  of  existence. 
>     The  whole  question  plainly  depends  upon  whether   the 
jadgment   that   a    necessary  Being    exists   is   analytic   or 
synthetic     If  it  is  an  analytic  judgment,  then,  since  the 
conception  involves   the  predicate  existence  as  part  of  its 
content,  it  is  obvious  that  that  thought  cannot  take  us 
beyond  the  conception.     To  say  that  the  conception  con- 
tains existerue  as  one  of  its  predicates  is  not  to  say  that 
m  object   lying   beyond    the   conception    actually   exists. 
Either,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  but  the  conception,  or  the 
existence  of  the  object  in  separation  from  the  conception 
has   been    assumed.     It    does    not    matter    whether    the 
predicate  is  caUed  realitv  or  existence,  for  it  still  remains 
true  that  in  an  analytic  j  -dgment  nothing  can  be  predi- 
cated except   what   is   ah-eady   involved   in   the   subject 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  th'     .he  judgment  is 
synthetic,  as  indeed  it  obviously  is,  we  can  no  longer  argue 
that  there  is  any  contro'liction  involved  in  denying  the 
predicate  existence,     jtne  only  case  in  which  the  denial  of 
a  predicate  is  self-contradictory  is  in  that  of  an  analytic 
judgment. 

'  The  Ulusion  here  is  due  to  the  confusion  between  a 
logical  and  a  real  predicate,  an  illusion  into  which  there  is 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  falL  Logic  abstracts  from  aU  real 
content,  and  therefore  anything  at  all  may  be  taken  as  a 
logical  predicate ;  but  the  moment  we  seek  to  go  beyond  a 
conception  and  determine  it  further,  the  predicate  must  be 
established  in  some  other  way  than  by  an  analysis  of  the 
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conception.     All  real  determinationH,  therefore, — or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  all  existential  judgments, — imply  something 
2086  more  than  the  conception  with  which  we  begin.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  logic  ieing  is  not  a  real  predicate,  but 
simply  the  copula   of  the  judgment.     In  the  judgment, 
"God  is  omnipotent,"  the  word  w  does  not  mean  that  God 
exists,  but  merely  expresses  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to 
the  subject  in  the  judgment.     The  judgment  "  God  is,"  or 
"  There  is  a  God,"  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  judgment, 
if  it  means  that  an  object  corresponding  to  the  conception 
of  God  exists  beyond  the  conception.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  judgment  only  means  that  I  have  the  conception  of 
God,  all  that  is  impUed  is  that,  having  that  conception,  I 
also  have  all  the  predicates  tacitly  contained  in  it.     So  far 
as  the  content  of  a  conception  and  the  content  of  an  actual 
object  corresponding  to  it  are  concerned,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  one  is  identical  with  the  other.     The  conception  of 
a  hundred  possible  dollars  contains  precisely  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  actual  one  hundred  dollars  also  contains 
precisely  one  hundred  dollars      We  cannot  therefore  argue, 
from  the  mere  existence  of  h  conception,  that  an  object 
corresponding  to  it  exists.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  to 
possess  a  hundred  dollars  is  not  the  same  thing  as  merely 
to  have  the  conception  of  them;  but  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  fact,  that  the  actual  one  hundred  dollars  has  exactly 
the  same   content  as   the   conception.     The   fundamental 
distinction  is  that  the  existence  of  the  one  hundred  dollars 
implies  something  more  than  the  mere  conception  of  them; 
something  therefore  which  must  be  obtained  through  an 
empirical  synthesis. 
809  (.      Even  if  we  could  think  a  thing  in  the  absolute  com- 
pleteness of  its  determin.itions,  our  conception  would  not 
be  enlarged  by  saying  that  it  is.     For  the  whole  question  is 
not  whether  certain  determinations  txist  in  our  thought,  but 
whether  they  exist  independently  of  our  thought.     Hence. 
complete  as  the  conception  of  a  Being  of  the  highest  reality 
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may  be  I  cannot  affirm  the  objective  existence  of  such  a 
Being  without  going  beyond  my  conception.     And  here  we 

oTJ,-'  r^'V    ''"  '"'°'"  ''''^''"''y-     1°  'he  case  of 
objects  of  sensible  experience  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  from 
the  mere  conception  of  the  thing  we  cannot  pass  to  its 
jctual  existence.     The  conception  merely  states  the  condi- 
tions  under  which  an  object  of  experience  is  possible,  and 
we  can  only  convert  this  possibility  into  actuality  by  means 
of  perception,  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  Itnowledge  of  the 
object  as  contained  within  the  context  of  our  experience, 
•^us  It  IS  through  perception  that  we  are  able  to  pass  from 
lii«  conception  of  an  object  to  the  knowledge  of  it      But  in 
tue  case  of  the  Idea  of  an   ens  realissiLn,  the,^  is 'no 
possibility  of  enlarging  our  conception  by  means  of  percep- 
tion  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  find  in 
our  Idea  anything  to  distinguish  its  content  from  mere 
possibility^   Valuable,   therefore,  as   the   conception   of  a 
Supreme  Being  is.  as  a  mere  Idea  it  cannot  in  any  way 
eolarge  our   knowledge;    nay.   we  cannot  even  say  with 
Uibnitz  that  an  actual  Being  corresponding  to  our  Idea 
bo^possibly  exists.     The  famous  Ontological  or  Cartesiaa  proof 
I     rf  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  invalid     ■-^'^ 
We  can  no  more  extend  our  knowledge  by  the  addition  of   b  > 
pedicates  to  our  conception  than  the  merchant  can  better  " 

his  position  by  addmg  a  few  noughts  to  his  cash  account. 

Section  YL—Thc  Comological  Proof. 
hn&«^l  """  ontological  proof,  the  cosmologioal  affirms  that 

I     ttr      ?  "°'""n'°"  ''''''''°  "  "^'^^''"y  ''^"g  '»°d  a  being 
I     tb'  contains  a  1  reality.     But.  instead  of  beginning  with 

th  highest  reality  and  arguing  that  it  must  be  identified 
wLdT  .'''^,f  *^y  "^^^^^-'y  being,  the  demonstration 
proceeds  m  the  reverse  direction,  and  reasons  from  an 
absolutely  necessary  being  to  the  highest  reality.  The 
»teps  are  as   follows.     Some   being  or%ther  is  g^ven  in 
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our  experiecce;   this  being  presupposes   the  existence  of 
an  absolutely  necessary  being;  and  this  absolutely  neces- 
sary  being    can    only  be    a    being    which    contains    all 
reality    within    itself.      This    seems    a    perfectly    natural 
211  o  and    reasonable   method   of  proof.     Stated    in    syllogistic 
form   it  ruus   thus:    "If  anything   exists,  an   absolutely 
necessary  Being   exists.     Now,   at   least   I   myself  exist. 
211 6  Therefore  an  absolutely  necessary  Being  exists."    The  minor 
premise  states  an  undeniable  fact,  for,  whatever  else  may  be 
denied,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  I  know  my  own  existence. 
The  major   premise  contains   the   inference  from  this  fact 
to  the  existence  of  au  absolutely  necessary  being.     The 
argument,  then,  begins  with  a  fact  of  experience,  and  thus 
in  form  it  is  quite  different  from  the  ontological  argument, 
which  proceeds  entirely  o  prwri.     It  is  also  different  from 
the   physico-theological  proof;    for,  though  like  that  argu- 
ment it  rpsts  upon  experience,  it  differs  in  this  way,  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  objects 
of  our  experience,  but   reasons   entirely  from  the  general 
21So  character  of  finite  reality.     The  final  step  in  the  argument 
is  to  reason  from  the  existence  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
Being  to  the  existence  of  a  Being  containing  all  reality 
within  itself.     The  only  absolutely  necessary  Being,  it  is 
argued,  is  the  one  which  contains   in  itself  all  possible 
predicates— a    Being,  ir    other   words,   that   is  completely 
determined.     Now,  the  only  being  that  corresponds  to  this 
demand  is  the  Being  wrxh  contains  all  reality  within  itself,  an 
ens  reaZimmwm.    We  must,  therefore,  identify  the  absolutely 
necessary  being  with  the  Supreme  Being.     In  other  words, 
since  an  absolutely  necessary  being  exists,  a  Supreme  Being 
necessarily  exists. 
2124      This    argument    contains    a   whole    nest    of    dialectical 
assumptions.     It  is   really  the  ontological  argument  in  a 
disguised  form;  for,  though  an  appeal  is  made  to  experience, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  proof  consists  in  reasoning  from  an 
Idea  of  reason.     In  order  to  have  a  firm  foundation  for 
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iMelf,  the  argument,  unUke  the  ontologioal  proof,  appeals  to 
.  fact  of  experience.    But  the  only  use  it  makes  of  this  fact 
18  to  pass  from  it  to  the  conception  of  a  necessary  Being 
For  obviously  experience   can  tell  us  nothing  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  necessary  being,  and  hence  the  argument 
from  this  pomt  onward  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  an 
idea  of  reason.     The  question  is  asked,  What  kind  of  being 
IS  a  necessary  being?  and  the  only  valid  answer,  as  it  is  held 
IS  that  a  necessary  being  is  one  which  is  absolutely  real  or 
contains  within  itself  all  reality.     In  this  argument,  then 
the  necessary  being  is  declared  to  be  identical  with  the 
Supreme   Being.     The  only  difference  between  this  argu- 
ment and  the  ontologioal  is  that  the  latter  starts  with  an 
absolutely  real  being  and  identifies  it  with  an  absolutely 
necessary  being,  while  the  former  starts  with  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  and  identifies  it  with  the  absolutely  real 
being.    There  is  therefore  no  distinction  in  principle  between 
tbe  two  arguments;  in  other  words,  the  cosmological  argu- 
ment is  just  the  ontologioal  argument,  with  superfluous 
additions  which  in  no  way  add  to  its  value.     Nothing  is 
^ed  by  the  appeal  to  experience,  for  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  depends  upon   the   inference  to  absolutely 
necessary  reality, 
lt«    The  cosmological  argument  has  the  additional  defect  of  an 
ignoratio  elenchi     It  pretends  to  rest  its  case  upon  experi- 
ence, whUe  in  reality  it  appeals  to  pure  reason.     The  new 
way  which  It  offers  us  is  immediately  abandoned,  and  we 
m  enter  upon  the  old  path.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting 
the  dialectical  assumptions  involved  in  the  argument,  and  it 
mU  be  quite  enough  to  point  them  out  without  further 
elaboration. 
■•'     In  the  first  place,  the  argument  reasons  from  effect  to 
cause.     Now,  the  principle  of  causaUty  has  no  relation  to 
actual  existence  except  within  the  sphere  of  experience. 
When   a   certain   event   is   given   in  perception,  we   can 
legitimately  reason  back  to  its  cause,  but  this  cause  is  itself 
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a  member  of  the  series  of  empirical  causes.  The  cosmo- 
logical  aigument,  however,  reasons  from  a  fact  of  experience 
to  a  cause  entirely  beyond  experience ;  i.e.,  it  proceeds  by 

S14ifa  method  which  is  obviously  illegitimate.  Secondly,  the 
Impossibility  of  an  infinite  series  of  causes  as  an  object  of 
experience  is  made  the  ground  for  the  inference  to  au 
absolutely  Brst  cause.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  an 
inference  is  entirely  illegitimate  within  experience,  and 
much   more   so   when   it   is   extended    beyond   experience 

818  a  altogether.  Thirdly,  the  argument  assumes  that,  by  abstrac- 
ting from  all  the  conditions  of  the  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  we  obtain  absolute  completeness  of  the  series.  But 
what  this  means  is  simply  that  we  assume  completeness  of 
conception  because  there  is  no  object  whatever  before  the 

216  A  mind.  And  fourthly,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
conception  of  all  possible  reality  entitles  us  to  affirm  the 
possibility  of  a  Being  containing  all  reality.  The  assump- 
tion,  however,  is  inadmissible.  In  order  to  pass  from  a 
possible  conception  to  a  possible  reality,  we  should  require 
something  enabling  iis  to  make  the  transition  from  the 
conception  to  objective  existence ;  in  other  words,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  an  experience  corresponding  to 
the  object  of  our  conception,  and  such  an  experience  is 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible. 

Source  of  the  Dialectical  niusion  in  all  TranscendaUal 
Proofs. 

2\^c  Both  the  ontological  and  the  cosmological  proofs  are 
transcendental,  i.e.,  they  attempt  to  show  that  we  can 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  from  pure 
conceptions  or  Ideas.  What  is  the  source  of  the  Dialectical 
Illusion  which  induces  us  to  pass  from  the  conception  of 
necessity  to  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality,  and  then 
to  realise  and  hypostatise  this  Idea  ? 

aiSrf      It  is   no  doubt   true  that  the  knowledge  of  contingent 
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eiiiMDoe  compels  ua  to  think  that  there  must  be  something 
which  u  not  contingent  or  necessary.     On  the  other  hand 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  only  in  the  sense' 
that  we  know  the  necessary  condition  of  that  which  is  given 
u  conditioned.     It  therefore  follows  that  we  can  predicate 
neither  necessity  nor  contingency  of  things  in  themselves 
It  19  obvious  that  ultimate  reality  cannot  be  both  con- 
tmgent  and  necessary,  and  therefore  a  contradiction  would 
anse  if  we  were  compelled   to  aflirm  both   necessity  and 
contmgency.     Neither  of  these  judgments,  therefore,  can  be 
constitutive ;  ie.,  we  cannot  say  that  things  in  themselves 
are  either  necessary  or  contingent.     Bat,  while  this  is  true 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  them  both 
as  subjective  principles.     The  experience  of  the  contingent 
compels  us  to  seek  for  something  necessary  as  its  condition 
and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  until  we  have  found  something 
absolutely  necessary,   i.e.,  something  not  itself  contingent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  finding  anything 
necessary  within  the  sphere  of  experience  warns  us  that  we 
must  not  convert  this  cearch  for  necessary  being  into  the 
dogmatic  assertion    that  we    have   found    it.     These   two 
pnnciples,  taken  in  this  sense,  are  principles  of  discovery, 
serving  to  keep  before  us  the  impossibihty  of  our  ever  being 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  nnconditionjd ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  regulative   principles,   and    as   such   not 
mconsistent  with  each  other.     The  one  principle  tells  us 
that  m  all  our  speculations  on  natu/e  we  should  proceed  as 
If  there  were  a  first  cause.     This  principle  is  a  valuable 
regulative  principle,  because  it  enables  us  to  systematise  or 
unify  all  our  knowledge,  a  knowledge  which  can  be  obtained 
only  if  in  all  our  enquiries  into  the  causes  of  phenomena  we 
keep  before  our  minds  the  Idea  of  a  supreme  cause  as  the 
goal  of  all  our  efforts.     The  other  principle  prevents  us 
from  supposmg  that  we  have  actually  reached  a  first  cause 
m  the  process  of  extending  our  knowledge,  reminding  us 
that  any  cause  we  assign  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
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be   conditionei.,   and   therefore   that   our   knowledge  u  a 
tie  process  that  can  never  come  to  an  absolute  end.     Aa  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  the  whole  system  of  phenomena  nnj- 
thing  absolutely  necessary  or   unconditioned,   that   which 
ia  supposed  to  be  the  unconditioned  must  be  conceived  as 
lying  outside  of  experience.     It  is  the  Idea  of  a  supreme 
cause,  which   can   never   fall    within    the   sphere   of  our 
knowledge,  but  is  simply  an  ideal  guiding  us  in  the  con- 
tinuous extension  of  our  knowledge. 
«i7o      The  Ideal  of  a  Supreme   Being  is,  therefore,  a  purely 
regulative  principle  of  Reason,  an   Ideal   which   we  must 
keep  before  ourselves   in  all  our  efforts   to  discover  ihe 
causal  connexion  of  phenomena.     It  is  a  rule  by  reference 
to  which  that  systematic  unity  which  is  necessary  for  tlie 
explanation  of  the  world  by  universal  laws  is  made  possible 
for  us,  but  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  assert  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  Being.     It    is,    however,    natural  and  indeed 
inevitable  that  this  regulative  principle  should  be  supposed 
to  be  constitutive.     Just  as  space,  which  is  merely  a  form 
of  our  sensibility,  is  supposed   to  be  an  actual  existence, 
making  possible  all  the  figures  contained  in  it,  so  the  idea 
of  an  absolutely  real  Being,  as  the  supreme  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  is  naturally  converted  into  the  objective  e-xis- 
tence   of  such   a   Being.     Because  this   idea  is  demanded 
by  Beason  as  a  condition    for    the    systematising  of  our 
experience,  it   is    naturally  enough   objectified,   and   it  is 
supposed  that  an  actual  object  corresponds  to  it.     Thus  a 
r^ulative  principle  is  converted  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
We  can  see  at  once  that  this  substitution  has  been  made,  if 
we  consider  that,  while  there  is  a  meaning  in  speaking  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the 
changes  in  the  world,  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking  of 
this  Being  as  itself  necessary.     The  idea  of  necessity  means 
for  us  necessary  connexion,  and  therefore  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  involving  a  necessary  existence  beyond  experience. 
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Section  VI.— n«  Phynco-theological  Proof. 
|«i     The  ontological  proof  is  an  Brgument  from  the   Idea 
of  Bealit/  aa  a  whole;  the  coimological  an  ai^ument  from 
the  general   character  of  exiatence  as   known    to   us   in 
experience.    As  neither  of  these  argumenU  from  the  general 
character  of  things  has  been  successful,  the  only  other  way 
in  which   we   can   hope   to   establish    the   existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  by  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  or 
ipeci8o  character  of  objects  as  known  to  us.     Things  may 
be  so  constituted  .-.nd  related  to  one  another  that  we  may 
be  able  to  base  upon  them  an  argument  for  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being.     If  such  a  proof  can  be  given,  we  may 
properly  call  it  a  physico-theological  proof.     Should  this 
•Iso  fail,  we  must  submit  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  speculative  reason  can  establish  the 
existence  of  a  Being  corresponding  to  the  transcendental  Idea 
ii*    Now,  even  without  entering  into  a  special  examination 
of  the  new  course  suggested,  we  can  see  at  once  that  it 
can  hardly  be  successful.     The  argument  is    to   be  based 
upon  the  character  of  objects  of  experience     But  we  know 
already   that  it  is  impossible   to   find   within   experience 
anything  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  all- 
TOfficient  Original  Being,  since  this  Idea  takes  us  entirely 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  empirical  and  conditioned. 
i't    The  physico-theological  argument,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  all,  must  always  have  considerable  weight  with 
the  popular  mind.    To  the  study  of  nature  it  gives  life  and 
movement,  because  it  enables  us  to  view  things  as  if  they 
were  produced  by  intelligent  design,  and  indeed  the  argument 
iteelf  arose  from  the  natural  tendency  to  look  at  things  in 
^•this  way  when  we  are  studying  nature.     But,  though  the 
usefulness  of  this  way  of  conceiving  things  is  undeniable,  it 
cannot   be   shown   to   have   any   claim   to   demonstrative 
certamt/.     The  truth  is  that  the  physico-theological  argu- 
ment depends  on  the  -  smological,  and  as  the  cosmological 
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retU  upon  the  ontological,  ultimately  there  i«  only  ooe 
argument,  the  ontological. 

1196  The  main  ttep*  in  the  physico-theological  argument  are 
these: — (1)  We  find  in  the  world  distinct  evidences  of 
purpose,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  this 
purpose  or  adaptation  exhibits  great  wisdom,  being  found  in 
the  minutest  objects  and  extending  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes.  (2)  This  adaptation  does  not  belong  to  things 
themselves ;  i.e.,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  purely  me- 
chanical principles,  for  these  will  not  explain  bow  different 
things  are  so  adapted  to  one  another  as  to  conspire  to  s 
single  end.  We  must,  therefore  suppose  that  they  have 
been  specially  adapted  by  a  rational  principle,  acting  from 
the  idea  of  an  end  to  be  secured.  (3)  There  must,  then,  be 
one  or  more  causes  of  this  adaptation,  and  we  must  further 
suppose  the  cause  or  causes  to  be  intelligent  or  free. 
(4)  That  there  is  only  one  intelligent  cause  we  ar<>  entitM 
to  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  world  as  a  whole  must  be 
regarded  after  the  type  of  a  skilfully  constructed  edifice; 
and,  though  it  is  true  that  our  observation  is  limited  in 
extent,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  by  analogy  that  we  should 
find  the  same  unity  and  harmony  of  things  if  it  were 
unlimited. 

2S0a  The  physico-theological  argument,  based  as  it  is  upon 
the  adaptation  and  harmony  of  the  different  forms  of 
nature,  therefore  presupposes  a  matter  or  substance  which 
is  to  be  adapted  to  an  end.  In  order  to  prove  what  is 
required,  viz.,  a  Creator  of  the  World,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  that  this  matter  is  not  in  itself  of  such  a  character 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  an  end,  and  therefore  that  the 
substance  of  the  world  is  the  product  of  supreme  wisdom. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this  by  an  argument  which 
appeals  to  the  analogy  of  human  art,  for  that  analogy  restt 
upon  the  very  idea  that  the  matter  is  not  in  itself  adapted 
to  an  end,  but  is  only  adapted  by  an  intelligent  being 
distinct  from  it,  who  acts  upon  it.     The  argument  from 
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dHi^  therefore  cuinot  prove  more  than  an  aichitect  of  tb« 
world,  who  i«  captble  of  ihapiog  •  given  materwl,  but  ii 
•:  the  Mme  time  limited  by  the  cbaiMter  of  the  meteriil 
inth  which  he  worka :  it  cannot  poatibly  prove  a  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  is  the  louice  of  the  matter  a«  well  a«  the 
«laptor  of  It.  If  we  are  to  eaubliah  the  contingency  of 
nutter  itwlf,  U,  to  .how  that  it  ii  dependent  upon  an 
intelligent  pnnoiple,  we  can  only  do  »o  by  a  transcendenUl 
argument,-the  very  thing  which  the  argument  from  deai™ 
waa  intended  to  avoid. 

'  The  phyaico-theologic-l  argument,  then,  preauppoaea  the 
uutence  of  matter  oa  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  an 
end,  and  therefore  reaaona  that  the  adaptation  muat  be 
contmgent,  or  due  to  a  cause  diatinct  from  matter  itaelf. 
And  aa  this  cause  must  be  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  effect,  it  is  argued  that  there  muat  exiat  a  Being  who 
poaaeaaea  aU  wiadom,  power,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  a  Being  who 
M  absolutely  perfect  or  self-sufficient. 
»'  Now,  however  true  it  may  be  that  in  our  observation  or 
experience  we  find  everywhere  marks  of  adaptation  or  pur- 
poae,  It  la  impoaaible  for  us,  just  because  our  experience  is 
limited,  to  aay  that  thia  adaptation  ia  due  to  a  Beine 
pc«essing  infinite  power.  Nor  can  we  infer  from  the 
order  of  the  world  that  absolutely  perfect  wisdom  is 
required  for  its  production,  or  that  the  unity  of  the  world 
establiahea  the  abaolute  unity  of  ita  Author.  In  all  these 
rapecta  the  argument  reasons  from  the  limited  to  the 
unlimited.  It  is  therefore  impossible  by  this  method  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world 
or  to  obtain  from  it  a  principle  of  theology  which  is  to' 
serve  as  the  basis  of  religion. 

This  argument,  therefore,  at  the  moat  cannot  take  us 
t»yond  the  very  great  power,  wisdom,  etc.,  of  the  Author  of 
tfte  world.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  experience 
sltogether,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  contingency  which  we 
Had  already   inferred   from   the  order   and   H<wir,n   of   the 
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world.  The  argument  from  contingency  to  a  necessary 
}!eing,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  new  process,  is  simply 
the  cosmological  argument  over  again ;  and,  as  we  alreadv 
know,  the  cosmological  argument  derives  its  support  entirelr 
from  the  ontological  argument,  which  identifies  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  Being  with  the  Being  that  comprehends 
all  realitv  The  physico-theological  argument  is  unable  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  its  own 
manner,  viz.,  by  an  appeal  to  the  specific  character  of 
objects  of  experience,  and  therefore  it  suddenly  falls  back 
upon  the  cosmological  proof;  and  as  the  cosmological  proof 
is  simply  the  ontological  proof  in  disguise,  the  argument 
from  design  really  rests  upon  Pure  Reason,  though  it  began 
by  professing  to  make  use  of  nothing  except  that  which  is 
proved  by  experience. 
2216  When  we  thus  see  that  the  physico-theological  proof 
derives  all  its  support  from  the  ontological,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  Pure  Beason  cannot  establish  the  existence 
"f  a  Supreme  Being ;  for,  besides  the  three  arguments 
which  have  already  been  considered,  there  is  no  other 
argument,  based  upon  purely  theoretical  Beason,  which  has 
even  apparent  validity. 


Section  VII. — Criticism  of  all  Speculative  Theology. 

322  a  Although  Beason  in  its  speculative  use  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  prepares  the  way  fur  a 
valid  proof,  provided  that  can  be  given  from  some  other 
source.  The  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  demanded 
by  pure  speculative  reason,  is  the  only  conception  which  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  such  a  Being,  if  it  exists  at 
all.  Hence  pure  speculative  reason  brings  the  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being  into  harmony  with  itself  md  with 
the  aims  of  our  intelligence,  removing  from  it  all  that  is 
incompatible  with  the  conception  of  an  original  Beinp  md 

222  h  purifying  it  of  all  empirical  limitations.     Thus,  though  the 
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Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  -■  .ni^^ive  Reason  a  mere 
ideal  It  IS  an  ideal  without  .  Jaw,  exnr.sl.g  the  demand 
which  Reason  necessarily  ma  .e.  -is   ,3s,jni  al  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  of   huiii.t   knew  led -e.     If   we   can 
establish  by  an  argument  from  the  moral  consciousness  the 
existence  of  a   Supreme  Being,  as  Kant  maintains,  then 
our  ideal  will  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  will  enable  us  to 
state  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Bein" 
For,  the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  speculative  reason 
has  liberated  us  from  the  tendency  to  identify  phenomenal 
with  ultimate  reality,  and  thus  it  prevents  us  from  predi- 
cating of  a  Supreme  Being  characteristics  which  apply  only 
to  objects  of  experience.     And   not  only  does  speculative 
Keason  free  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  it  enables  us  to 
construct  an  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  is  in   all 
reepects  consistent   with  itself.     The  conception  which  is 
thus  formed  is  that  of  a  Being  that  is  absolutely  infinite 
one,  existing  apart  from  the  world,  eternal,  i.e..  not  subject 
to  temporal  conditions,  unaffected   by  spacial  limitations, 
etc.     All  these  are  purely  transcendental  predicates,  pre- 
supposing liberation  from  the  confusion  of  the  phenomenal 
with   the   real,    and   thus   providing   us    with   a    purified 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  can   be  obtained 
m  no   other   way.     Theoretical  reason,   therefore,    is    the 
ally  of  practical  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  a  perfectly 
self-consistent  ideal   which  is  the  only  possible    basis   of 
Ineology. 
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Section  I. — Transition  from  Ordinary  Moral  Conceptions  to 
the  Philosophical  Conception  of  Morality. 

In  entering  upon  the  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the 
moral  consciousness,  Kant  is  seeking  to  solve  the  problems, 
which  he  originally  announced  as  those  in  which  '~c  was 
most  interested,  viz.,  the  existence  of  God,  Freedom  and 
Immortality.  His  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
knowledge,  as  carried  on  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
is  preparatory  to  the  discussion  upon  which  he  now 
enters.  The  former  problem  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  reign  of  lav 
in  nature  with  the  freedom  and  immortality  of  man  and 
the  existence  of  God.  For,  if  man,  like  other  beings,  is 
subject  absolutely  to  the  law  of  natural  causation,  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  for  freedom,  and  therefore  no  place 
for  immortality;  and  if,  as  the  school  of  Locke  held, 
knowledge  is  limited  by  what  falls  within  sensible  experi- 
ence, it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  Kant, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  critical  investigation 
into  the  power  of  human  reason  to  solve  these  high  pro- 
blems. The  result  of  his  investigation  is,  as  he  contends, 
to  show  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  what 
he  calls  "  Ideas  " ;  in  other  words,  that  the  supersensible  in 
any  form  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  theoretical  reason. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  think  or  believe  in  the  super- 
sensible.    Thus,    although   the   Critique   of    Pure   Bea,wi 
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compels  us  to  deny  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  noumena. 
It  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
noumena.     In  fact  the  very  character  of  our  knowledge 
is  such   that  we  cannot  fail  to   see   its  essential  limits. 
Knowledge  for  us  is  not  a  complete  whole,  and  as  the  mind" 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  complete  whole,  we  arc 
compelled  to  ask  whether  we  cannot  establish  the  existence 
of  objects   corresponding   to    the   Ideas   of  reason   by  an 
investigation  into   the   moral   consciousness.     Morality   is 
obviously  bound  up  with  the  reality  of  a  free  subject ;  for, 
if  man   is   not  free,  his  actions  cannot  be   attributed   to 
himself,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  distinction  between 
bim  and  the  lifeless  things  of  nature.     Our  investigation, 
however,  into  the  nature  and  limits  of  knowledge  has  shown 
the  possibility,  and  even  the  probability,  of  the  existence  of 
a  noumenal  self,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
sensible  objects,  but  is  free  or  self-determined.     It  is  to 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  self,  a  self  not  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  objects  of  experience,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  defence  of  freedom  and  the  explanation  of  morality. 
The  limitation  of  knowledge  to  phenomena  gives  us  a  point 
of  view  from  which  we  can  see  the  possibility  of  this  free 
self-determining  subject.    The  principles  of  experience  point 
beyond  experience,  and   the  main   object   of  the   critical 
consideration  carried  on  by  Kant  in  his  ethical  works,  and 
especially  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness  does 
not  enable  us  to  establish  the  reality  of  freedom,  immor- 
tality and    God.     In  the    Metaphysic  of  Morality,  Kant 
therefore    takes    his    stand    on    the    ordinary  moral    con- 
sciousness,   and    tries    to    find    his    way    through    it    to 
the  essential  ideas  of  morals.     Just   as   the   Critique   of 
Pure   Season  started  from  experience  and  asked   for   its 
conditions    in    knowledge,    so  this  ethical   treatise    starts 
from  the   moral   law,  which   Kant  calls    a   suasi-factum, 
™  goes   on   to   ask   what  are  its  conditions.    His  first 
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object,  therefore,  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  moral 
liiw  in  its  purity. 

22f)  a  The  common  moral  consciousness  is  quite  clear  that  there 
is  nothing  absolutely  good  except  a  good  will ;  and  Kant 
suggests  that  this  is  affirmed  in  the  most  unqualified  sense, 
because  it  is  believed  that  no  being,  human  or  superhuman, 
can  be  called  good  that  is  not  distinguished  by  a  good  will. 
The  ordinary  mind  has  no  hesitation  in  setting  aside, 
as  irrelevant  to  morality,  all  those  inward  or  outward 
advantages  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  It 
will  not  admit  that  a  man  is  good  because  by  nature  he  is 
endowed  with  superior  intelligence,  nor  does  it  allow  that 
external  advantages,  such  as  great  wealth,  can  be  regarded 
as  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  essential  character  of  a 
man.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  man  whose  will  is  not  good 
is  prosperous  and  happy,  the  moral  consciousness  feels 
profound  dissatisfaction.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  common  opinion  of  men  is,  that  no  one  is  worthy 
to  be  happy  who  has  not  a  good  will. 

•2ir,b  What,  then,  is  a  good  will?  The  will  is  good,  not 
because  it  brings  good  consequences,  or  because  the  end 
aimed  at  is  realised,  but  solely  because  the  good  is  willed. 
When  Kant  denies  that  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is 
determined  by  its  consequences,  he  no  doubt  means  conse- 
quences L'  the  way  of  happiness  to  the  individual  or  others. 
His  view  is,  therefore,  the  direct  opposite  of  that  taken  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  maintains  that  the  character  of  an 
action  is  determined  entirely  by  its  felicifio  consequences. 
An  act  is  good,  according  to  Kant,  if  the  will  is  good,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thii^g,  if  the  motive  of  the  man  is  solely  and 
entirely  good.  Kant's  second  point  is  that  the  goodness  of 
a  man's  will  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  success  in  obtainina 
the  end  at  which  he  aims.  Thus,  to  take  MUl's  illustration, 
the  moral  act  of  a  man  who  attempts  to  save  another  from 
drowning  purely  from  tho  motive  of  duty  is  absolutely 
good,  even  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  saving  the  man.     And 
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so  ii.  all  other  cases.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  as 
Kan;  cautions  us,  that  a  good  will  is  not  the  same  thin-; 
is  a  mere  good  wish.  The  good  will  is  a  persistent  and 
resolute  endeavour  to  secure  the  good  end,  and  nothing 
B6u  short  of  that  can  be  called  good.  We  must,  therefore,  ask 
Miwhat  is  the  ground  of  this  belief  in  the  good  will.  That 
the  true  end  of  life  is  not  happiness  seems  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  when  reason  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  the  end  is  never  obtained.  This  partly  explains 
why  those  who  begin  by  assuming  that  happiness  is  the  end 
of  life,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  misology,  or  hatred  of 
reason,  when  they  find  that  the  attempt  to  secure  it  by  the 
exercise  of  reason  only  results  in  greater  unhappiness.  The 
true  lesson  from  this  failure  is  that  the  real  function  of 
reason  is  to  enable  man  to  secure  the  true  end  of  life,  which 
ted  is  not  happiness  but  goodness.  The  aim  of  reason  in 
its  practical  as  distinguished  from  its  theoretical  use,  is  to 
produce  an  absolutely  good  will,  not  a  will  which  is  good 
only  as  a  means  to  happiness.  This  will,  it  is  true,  is  not 
the  complete  good,  but  it  is  the  supreme  good,  and  the 
condition  of  there  being  a  complete  good.  In  other  words, 
we  can  only  justify  the  natural  desire  for  happiness  on  the 
ground  that  happiness  should  in  some  sense  be  conditioned 
hy  goodness.  Since  goodness  or  virtue  is  the  object  of 
the  wisdom  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
that  wisdom  in  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
complete  good  by  aiming  solely  at  happiness  should  result 
iu  failure.  • 

;:!.  To  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  an  absolutely 
good  will,  we  must  first  analyse  the  conception  of  duty,  a 
conception  which  is  not  indeed  identical  with  that  of  an 
absolutel;-  good  will,  but  only  with  a  will  which  is  good  as 
manifested  under  the  limitations  of  our  sensuous  nature  and 
notwithstanding  the  obstruction  of  external  circumstances. 
■•■tWhat,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  dutyl  In 
the  first  place  duty  exclud    ,  not  odv  all  direct  violations 
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of  morality,  but  all  acta  the  motive  of  which  is  inclination, 
even  when  these  are  not  in  themselves  opposed  to  duty. 
Direct  violations  of  duty,  such  as  murder  or  theft,  may  be 
at  once  set  aside,  for  no  one  would  say  that  a  man  does 
his  duty,  who  acts  in  conscious  defiance  of  it.     We  mav 
also   set   aside   actions   which,    though   they   are    neither 
contraxy  to  duty  nor  proceed  directly  from  natural  inclina- 
tion, are  yet  done  in  order  to  gratify  some  other  inclination, 
H3  when  a  shopkeeper  deals  fairly  with  all  his  customers 
because  he  believes  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.     There 
is  much  greater  difficulty  when  duty  and  inclination  happen 
to  coincide.     Thus,  self-preservation  is  at  once  a  duty  and 
in  normal  cases  a  natural  mclination.     Now,  there  is  no 
moral  value  in  self-preservation  which  is  the  outcome  of 
natural  inoUnation,  but  only  in  that  which  springs  from 
duty,   though    natural    inclination   would   lead   a   man   to 
do  away   with  his   life.     So  benevolence  is  a  duty,  but 
it  has  no   moral  value  when   it  merely  proceeds  from  a 
sympathetic  disposition.     It  is  only  when  a  man  is  bene- 
volent purely  because  he  regards  benevolence  as  a  duty  that 
his  action  is  moral.     An  action  in  short  has  moral  value  iu 
so  far  as  its  motive  as  well  as  its  content  is  duty. 
288  a      But,  secondly,  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  determined 
entirely  by  the  maxim  or  subjective  principle  of  will  which 
it  manifests,  not  by  relation  to  an  object  which  acts  upon 
desire.     As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  an  act  may  not 
attain  its  end,  and  yet  may  be  moral,  while  another  act 
may  attain  an  end  not  inconsistent  with  duty,  and  yet  may 
have  no  moral  value.     The  moral  value  of  an  action  must 
therefore   lie   solely   in    the   will    itself  as  directed   to  a 
certain  end,  whether  that  end  is  obtained  or  not.     The  good 
will   cannot   be   determined    by   natural    inclination,   and 
therefore  it  must  be  determined  solely  by  the  principle  of 
duty  for  duty's  sake. 
229(1      From    these    two   propositions   it  follows,   thirdly,  the' 
duty  may  he  defined  as  the  obligation  to  act  from  rever- 
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enoe  for  law.     I  cannot  reverence  the  result  of  an  action : 
I  can  only  desire   it:  nor  can  I   reverence  any  natural 
inclination,  whether  my  own  or  another's;  the  only  thing 
I  can    reverence    is    a    law,    which   is    the    ground   of 
determination  of  my  will,  a  principle  which  overmasters 
my  natural  inclination  or  at  least  allows   it  to   have  no 
influence  in  determining  my  action.     But,  when  all  desire 
and  every  object  of  desire  is  excluded,  nothing  is  left  to 
determine  the  will  except  objectively  the  law  itself,  and 
subjectively  pure  reverence  for  it.     Thus  arises  the  maxim 
to  obey  the  moral  law  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  natural 
te*  inclination.     No  anticipated  good  in  the  way  of  pleasure  to 
oneself  or  even  the  happiness  of  others  can  determine  the 
moral  nature  of  an  action,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  in  the 
will  alone  that  the  highest  or  unconditioned  good  is  to  be 
found.     Moral  good  therefore  consists  solely  in   the  con- 
sciousness of   the  law   in   itself  as  determining   the  will. 
Only  a  rational   being  can  have  this  consciousness,  for  a 
purely  sensitive  being  never  rises  above  immediate  inclina- 
tion;  and  such  a  being  is  good  when  his  will   is  good, 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
"     What,  then,  is  the  character  of  a  law,  the  idea  of  which 
IS  to  determine  the  will  independently  of  all  desire  and 
therefore  of  all  consequences  in  the  way  of  happiness,  a  law 
which  we  are  entitled  to  call  good  absolutely  ?     Since  the 
will  must  in  no  way  be  moved  by  desire  for  happiness  it 
is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  the  wUl  must  be  absolutely 
universal,  i.e.,  it  must  be  a  law,   not  for  persons  under 
particular  conditions,  but  one  which  is  applicable  to  all  men 
under  aU  circumstances.     The  law  affirms  that  we  must 
act  m  such   a  way  that  the  maxim  of  our  action   may 
havi;  the  force  of  a  universal  law.     Nothing  less  than  this 
B  consistent  with  moral  law,  and  even  in  their  ordinarj- 
judgments   men    recognise   the    validity  of  this  principle 
When  they  judge  the  actions  of  themselves  or  others  they 
»citly  or  expressly  ask  whether  those  actions  are  binding 
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•iaob  upon  all  men.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  no  moral  principle  is 
based  upon  feeling,  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  ia  really  an 
obscurely  thought  metaphyde,  which  is  present  in  the  mind 
of  every  man  as  a  part  of  his  rational  faculty.  This  Is 
soon  discovered  by  any  teacher  who  subjects  his  pupil  to  a 
little  Socratic  interrogation  in  regard  to  the  imperative  of 
duty  and  its  application  to  the  moral  estimate  of  conduct " 
(H.  7.  178).  The  conscience  of  men  gives  forth  an  unmis- 
takable sound,  the  moment  it  is  freed  from  the  deceptive 
influence  of  passing  natural  inclination.  No  one,  for  example, 
has  any  difficulty  in  rejecting  lying  as  inconsistent  with  tlie 
very  idea  of  law;  for  he  sees  at  once  that  if  he  may  make 
E  ,|  I  false  promises,  every  one  may  do  so  with  equal  justification, 

Thus  his  maxim  is  self-contradictory;  for,  if  every  one  lied 
there  would  be  no  lying,  since  no  one  would  believe 
another.  Obviously,  therefore,  we  cannot  without  self- 
contradiction  will  that  the  maxim  to  make  false  promises 
231  a  should  become  a  universal  law.  Duty,  then,  as  we  may 
conclude,  is  the  obligation  to  act  from  pure  reverence  fur 
the  moral  law,  i.e.,  in  entire  independence  of  sensuous 
desire.  This  is  the  only  motive  of  a  good  will,  a  will 
which  is  good  without  limitation. 
231 1>  Man,  however,  not  only  possesses  reason,  but  he  has  by 
nature  certain  wants  and  desires,  in  the  complete  .satis- 
faction of  which  he  places  his  happiness.  Hence  arises  a 
conflict  in  his  mind, — reason  prescribing  absolute  con- 
formity to  duty,  and  desire  inciting  him  to  seek  fur 
happiness.  From  this  conflict  issues  a  natural  dialectic,  ».c, 
a  kind  of  practical  illusion,  proceeding  from  the  dispositioD 
to  relax  the  binding  obligation  of  duty  in  order  to  allow  of 
ailcthe  satisfaction  of  the  natural  desires.  This  practical 
conflict  of  motives  forces  men  to  enquire  into  the  relation 
of  desire  to  reason  ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  upon  the 
problem  of  moral  philosophy,  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  in  the  practical  any  more  than  in  the  theoretical 
sphere,   without   a   thorough   criticism   of  human  reason. 
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Obviously  we  cannot  be  permanently  satisfied  with  two 
mutually  contradictory  principles,  and  the  only  way  of 
determining  which  is  to  be  accepted  is  by  a  special 
investigation. 

a-i  Section  n.—Tranntion  from  Popular  Moral  PhilompKxj 
to  thi  Melaphyaic  of  Miyrality. 

Kant's  object  in  this  section  is  to  show  the  necessity 
of  going  beyond  the  ethics  which  is  based  simply  upon 
conscience  or  the  ordinary  moral  judgments  of  nieu,  and 
enquiring  into  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  morality,  an 
enquiry  which  leads  us  beyond  experience  to  the  basis 
of  morality  in  pure  reason. 

The  conception  of  duty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  employed  in 
the  ordinary  judgments  of  the  moral  consciousness.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  based 
upon  experience.  So  far  from  this  being  true,  we  cannot 
pomt  to  a  single  instance  in  which  we  can  affirm  with 
absolute  certainty  that  an  action  has  been  done  purely  from 
duty,  though  no  doubt  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  examples 
of  actions  which  are  not  opposed  to  duty,  as  in  the  case  of 
self-preservation  previously  referred  to.  Any  attempt  in 
fact  to  base  duty  upon  our  experience  of  what  men  have 
done  must  end  in  failure,  and  inevitably  lead  to  doubt  of 
th?  whole  conception.  We  must  therefore  recognise  that 
the  sole  basis  of  duty  is  reason,  which  tells  us  what  ought 
to  be  done  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  what  has 
been  done.  Absolutely  disinterested  friendship  is  a  duty 
although  there  may  never  have  been  an  actual  instanc^ 
of  it. 

<■  Nor  is  the  moral  law  binding  only  upon  man:  it  is 
equally  obligatory  upon  all  rational  beings,  and  upon  these 
absolutely  and  necessarily  under  aU  conditions  and  without 
reservation.  If  this  is  not  admitted,  morality  cannot  be 
objective,  but  can  only  be  a  statement  of  what  should  be 
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done  under  special  conditions.  Obviously  a  law  of  this 
apodictio  character,  a  law  which  prescribes  what  shouM 
be  done  universally  and  necessarily,  cannot  be  derived  from 
experience ;  for  no  generalisation  from  exp*;rience  can  take 
us  beyond  generality ;  it  may  tell  us  what  has  been  done  in 
many  cases,  but  it  can  never  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  donf 
iu  all  possible  cases. 

H.  256  "  It  would  in  fact  be  very  unfortunate  if  morality  couU 
be  derived  from  examples.  If  a  moral  example  is  set 
before  me,  I  must  first  bring  it  to  the  test  of  princiiilm 
of  morality  before  I  can  determine  whether  it  is  worthy  to 
serve  as  an  original  example,  »'•«.,  as  a  pattern,  and  it  can  in 
no  sense  furnish  me  with  an  authoritative  conception  of 
morality.  r"°n  the  Holy  One  of  the  Gospels  must  first 
be  compaiid  'v  ch  our  ideal  of  moral  perfection  before  we 
can  recognise  Him  as  a  pattern ;  and  so  He  says  of  Himself, 
'  Why  call  ye  Me  (whom  ye  see)  good ;  there  is  none  good 

B.  2.-)7  (the  archetype  of  the  good)  but  God  only  (whom  ye  do  not 
see).'  Whence,  then,  do  we  derive  the  conception  of  God 
as  the  supreme  good  ?  Entirely  from  the  idea  of  moral 
perfection,  which  reason  frames  a  priori,  and  connects 
inseparably  with  the  conception  of  a  free  will.  In  moral 
action  imitation  has  no  place:  examples  merely  serve  to 
stimulate  our  moral  effort  by  showing  beyond  doubt  that 
what  the  'aw  commands  can  be  realised ;  they  supply  us 
with  concrete  instances  of  what  the  practical  rule  expresses 
in  a  more  general  form,  but  they  can  never  justify  us  in 
setting  aside  the  true  original,  which  lies  iu  reason,  and 
guiding  ourselves  by  examples." 

iXib  The  principles  of  morality  must  therefore  be  entirely 
independent  of  experience,  and  must  derive  their  authority 
solely  from  reason.  If  there  is  any  real  philosophy  of 
morality  at  all,  we  may  assume  that  moral  conceptions, 
and  the  principles  based  upon  them,  are  absolutely  a  prim. 

233  c  This  philosophy  or  metaphysic  of  morality  must  studiously 
exclude  all  empirical  elements,  '  >d  caimot  be  based  even 
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npon  theological  conceptions.  And  not  only  is  it  the 
i&diapenaable  buis  for  a  soand  theory  of  duty,  but  it  ii 
tlio  of  great  value  in  the  actual  conduct  of  life ;  for  the 
idea  of  duty,  when  it  is  graaped  by  rea»on  in  its  purity, 
bu  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  it 
i>  able  to  master  the  strongest  natural  desire. 
,1  From  what  has  been  said  we  learn  three  things :  firstly, 
that  all  moral  conceptions  proceed  from  reason  entirely 
a  priori ;  secondly,  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  set 
the  conceptions  and  laws  of  morality  before  the  mind  in 
their  purity,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  a  true 
theory  of  morality,  but  also  as  an  aid  in  practical  life ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  principles  of  pure  practical  reason, 
unlike  those  of  theoretical  reason,  do  not  depend  in  any 
sense  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  man,  but  are  derived 
from  the  very  conception  of  a  rational  being,  and  therefore 
apply  to  all  rational  beings. 

b  Popular  philosophy  makes  an  appeal  to  the  common 
judgments  of  men  in  support  of  its  contention  that  certain 
acts  are  just,  honest,  etc.  Since,  however,  no  philosophy 
can  rest  simply  upon  an  appeal  to  experience,  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  for  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  moral  judgments. 
To  show  that  a  metaphysic  of  morality  is  necessary,  we 
must  start  at  the  point  where  practical  reason  prescribes 
general  rules  of  action,  and  follow  the  steps  by  which  it 
teaches  the  conception  of  duty. 
1'  There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  a  being,  the 
operations  of  which  simply  conform  to  law,  and  a  being 
that  consciously  conforms  to  law.  The  former  is  deter- 
mined externally,  or  in  the  way  of  mechanical  causation, 
while  the  latter  may  be  determined  by  reason.  For  only 
a  rational  being,  a  being  that  has  the  consciousness  of  law, 
can  act  from  principles ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  only  a 
rational  being  has  a  will.  As  reason  is  essential  to  the 
deduction  of  acts  from  law,-,  will  is  the  same  thing  as 
practical  reason:   it  is  reason  expressed  in  action.     Now, 
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will  or  practical  reaion  may  exist  either  in  a  b«ing  wht« 
will  is  infallibly  determined  by  reason,  i.e.,  a  being  who 
deiiree  only  that  which  reason  preacribee  as  absolutely 
good,  or  in  a  being  whoee  desires  are  not  invariably  in 
harmony  with  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact  man  is  of  the 
latter  character.  In  his  case  acts  which  he  recognises  u 
objectively  necessary  are  subjectively  accidental ;  i.*.,  though 
his  reason  recognises  that  he  ought  to  do  them,  he  yet  may 
act,  not  from  reason,  but  from  sensuous  desire.  Hence  the 
determination  of  his  will  by  objective  laws  presents  itself 
to  him  as  an  obligation  to   obey  them,  not  as  the   spoil- 

836  a  taneous  expression  of  his  will.  Keason,  therefore,  commands 
obedience  to  its  objective  principle,  and  the  formulation  of 

S.%6its  command  is  an  imperative.  The  term  "ought,"  as 
expressive  of  an  imperative,  indicates  that  the  will  is  not 
necessarily  in  conformity  with  the  objective  law  of  reason. 
Now,  that  is  practically  good,  which  determines  the  will  by 
objective  principles,  i.e.,  principles  which  apply  to  every 
rational  being.  There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
good  and  pleasure;  for  pleasure  as  a  motive  is  due  to 
subjective  causes,  which  vary  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
individual,  while  a  principle  of  reason   is  valid   for  all. 

838  o  A  perfectly  good  will  agrees  with  the  rational  will  of 
man  in  conforming  to  objective  laws,  or  laws  of  the 
good,  but  it  differs  in  not  being  under  an  obligation  to 
conform  to  them.  An  imperative  has  no  meaning  as 
applied  to  the  divine  will  or  any  other  holy  will,  such  a 
will  being  by  its  very  nature  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
reason.  Imperatives  are  therefore  limited  to  beings  whose 
will  is  imperfect,  such  as  the  will  of  man,  expressing  as 
they  do  the  relation  of  objective  law  to  an  imperfect  will. 

836  6  All  imperatives  are  either  hypothetical  or  categorical. 
In  the  case  of  a  hypothetical  imperative,  such  as  that  which 
arises  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  wealth,  if  we  will  the 
end  we  must  also  will  the  means  by  which  the  end  can  be 
obtained;    while   the  categorical  imperative  commands  us 
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11  will  on  act  for  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a  meana  to  an 
end.  Every  practical  law  affirme  that  a  certain  action  it 
good,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  by  a  rational  beinjf. 
If  the  act  is  good  merely  as  a  means  to  something  else  the 
imperative  is  hypothetical.  If  the  act  is  (;oo(l  in  itself 
'the  imperative  is  categorical.  Thus  an  imperative  supplies 
the  practical  rule  for  a  will  that  may  not  will  the  good, 
either  from  ignorance  or  through  the  influence  of  maxims 
opposed  to  the  objective  principles  of  »  practical  reason ;  in 
other  words,  maxims  which  are  baaed  upon  sensuous  ilesire. 
■  Hypothetical  imperatives  may  !«  further  distinguished 
«  problematic  and  assertoric ;  the  former  telling  us  what 
actions  are  good  relatively  to  a  certain  possible  end,  such 
iB  wealth,  the  latter  what  is  good  relatively  to  an  actual 
end,  viz.,  happiness.  In  contrast  to  these  a  categorical 
imperative,  which  comnmnds  an  act  without  limitation,  is 
an  apodictic  or  absolutely  necessary  practical  principle. 

Problematic  principles  are  iuHnite  in  number,  since  they 
include  every  act  that  is  capable  of  being  willed  by  a 
rational  being  with  a  view  to  some  particular  end.     There 

f' is,  however,  one  hypothetical  principle,  namely  the  asser- 
torin  H  i  "iple  of  happiness,  which  all  rational  finite 
beinw,  .,,  ,  i  ;,  -e  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  seek  to  realise, 
ainct  na.me  n;  ,..\.s  them  desire  pleaeure  and  dislike  pain. 
This  is  a  hypothetical  imperative,  for  the'  means  is 
distinct  from  the  end  and  is  not  willed  for  itself  It 
may  be  called  the  maxim  of  prudence,  because  it  involves 
nothing  more  than  skill  in  the  choice  of  means  to  an  end ; 
for,  though  it  is  always  willed  by  us  as  sensitive  beings, 
it  is  not  imposed  upon  us  by  reason  as  a  necessary  law 

''of  action.  Setting  aside  hypotheticnl  imperatives  there 
remains,  as  the  only  categorical  imperative,  the  direct 
command  to  do  an  act  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a  meana 
to  an  end.  This  imperative  must  sprini;  directly  out  of 
reason,  and  must  directly  connect  the  act  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  will  of  the  rational  being  as  such.     It  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  special  kind  of  act,  or  with  the 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  it  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  but  solely  with  the  principle  or  motive  of  the 
agent,  and  may  properly  be  called  the  imperative  of 
morality. 

S386  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  problem  of  knowledge 
and  the  problem  of  morality.  The  question  in  which  the 
former  was  summed  up  was,  as  we  have  seen :  How  are 
a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  knowledge  possible  ?  Simi- 
larly, the  main  problem  of  ethics  is :  How  are  a  priori 
synthetic  judgments  of  morality  possible  ?  Now,  when  we 
consider  the  three  kinds  of  imperatives,  which  have  just 
been  distinguished,  we  find  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  answer  to  the  question :  How  are  problematic 
imperatives  possible  ?  for  in  this  case  the  imperative  merely 
tells  us  that  if  a  particular  end  is  sought,  we  must  employ 
the  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  This  imperative 
of  skill,  as  it  may  also  be  called,  is  therefore  an  analytic 
judgment.  All  that  the  imperative  implies  is,  that  in  the 
idea  of  willing  the  end  there  is  directly  implied  the  willing 
of  the  acts  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  No 
doubt  certain  synthetic  judgments  of  knowledge  are  pre- 
supposed in  the  willing  of  the  means  to  the  end,  but  these 
are  not  synthetic  judgments  of  morality,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  the  will. 

239  a      It  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  assertoric 

imperative.  Every  one  desires  happiness,  but  no  one  can 
give  a  precise  statement  of  what  he  means  by  it.  If 
we  could  tell  precisely  wherein  happiness  consists,  the 
imperative  of  prudence  would  obviously  be  analytic;  and 
we  may  therefore  say,  notwithstanding  its  difference  from 
the  problematic  imperative,  that  like  it  the  imperative  of 
prudence  commands  that  he  who  wills  the  end  should  will 
the  means.  No  deduction  or  justification  of  either  of  these 
imperatives  is  therefore  required,  both  being  analytic. 

240  a      The  real  difficulty  is  to  justify  the  categorical  imperative. 
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We  cannot  say  that  here  the  end  is  presupposed,  and  that 
the  only  question  is  with  regard  to  the  means.     Nor  can 
we  base  such  an  imperative  upon  experience,  for  no  number 
of  instances  can  ever  establish  a   universal  and  necessary 
proposition.     Experience  may  tell  us  what  has  been  done, 
but  It  can  never  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done.     We  must 
therefore  be  able  to  show  that  the  categorical  imperative 
cannot  be  reduced  to  hypothetical  imperatives. 
'i    It  is  quite  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  only  a  categorical 
imperative  can  have  the  dignity  of  a  practical  law,  that  is, 
of  a  principle  which  is  binding  upon  all  men  in  all  possible 
circumstances.     The  two  other  imperatives  presuppose   a 
certam  end  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary;   and  there- 
fore they  must  be  regarded  as  contingent,  since   the  end 
may   be    denied;     but,   in    the    case    of    the    categorical 
imperative,   the   end   cannot   possibly  be   denied    without 
lenial  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  law. 
NOf    But,  how  are  we  to  justify  a  categorical  imperative,  or 
unconditioned  law  of  morality  ?     Here  we  have  what  claims 
to  be  an  a  priori  synthetic  judgment  of  morality,  a  judgment 
therefore  which  cannot  be  derived  from  experience ;  and  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  the  deduction,  or  justification,  of  such 
a  judgment  will   be  less  difficult  than   the  corresponding 
deduction  of  the  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  of  knowledge. 
)d    Let  us   begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  conception  of  a 
categorical  imperative,  in  order  to  see  if  we  cannot  extract 
Irom    it    the   formula   of    morality.      This    enquiry    will 
correspond  to  what  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
caUed  the  metaphysical  deduction  of  the  categories.     We 
assume  in  the  meantime  that  there  is  a  categorical  impera- 
Uve,  and  we  simply  ask  vvhat  must  be  its  character.     This 
18  a  comparatively  simple  question,  the  only  difficult  ques- 
tion being  how  we  can  establish  the  objective  validity  of 
the  asserted  categorical  imperative. 
«     From    the    conception    of   a    hypothetical    imperative 
Mthmg  can   be   derived    until   we   know   the   conditions 
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under  which  it  applies.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  a 
categorical  imperative ;  for,  from  the  mere  conception  ot 
such  an  imperative  we  can  tell  at  once  what  it  must  imply. 
This  imperative  aflBrms  that  the  subjective  principle  by 
which  the  will  of  the  agent  is  to  be  determined  must 
conform  to  the  objective  principle  of  the  law,  i.e.,  that  the 
motive  and  the  content  of  the  law  must  coincide.  The 
law  applies  universally,  or  independently  of  all  special 
conditions,  and  hence  the  maxim  on  which  the  agent  acts 
must  be  solely  and  entirely  this,  that  he  ought  to  obey  tlie 

241 6  law  under  all  possible  conditions.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  categorical  imperative,  which  may  be  thus  stated: 
"Act  in  conformity  with  that  maxim,  and  that  maxim  only. 
which  you  can  at  the  same  time  will  to  be  a  universal 
law." 

841 «  If  all  imperatives  of  duty  proceed  from  this  single 
imperative,  we  can  indicate  what  we  mean  by  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  show 

241  rf  that  from  it  specific  duties  can  be  derived.     When  we  speak 

of  a  law  of  nature,  we  mean  a  law  which  applies  universally 
to  all  events.  In  the  present  connexion  the  law  is  that  of 
mechanical  causation.  If  there  are  laws  of  duty,  they 
must  agree  with  laws  of  nature  in  being  universal ;  in  other 
words,  though  they  proceed  from  the  will  of  a  rational 
being,  they  will  yet  outwardly  resemble  fixed  laws  of  nature. 
The  universal  imperative  of  duty  may  therefore  be  stated 
in  this  form :  "  Act  as  if  the  maxim  from  which  you  act 
were   to   become    through   your   will   a   universal  law  of 

242  o  nature."     If  we  examine  our  consciousness  in  cases  where 

we  act  in  violation  of  duty,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  uo: 
really  will  that  the  maxim  from  which  we  act  should 
become  a  universal  law:  what  we  really  will  is  that  the 
law  should  remain  in  force,  but  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  our  favour,  or  under  what  we  try  to  think  are  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  Hence,  if  we  looked  at  every- 
thing from  the  same  point  of  view,  the   point  of  view  of 
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reason,  we  should  see  that  there  was  really  a  contra- 
diction in  our  will,  the  contradiction  that  a  principle 
is  recognised  to  be  objectively  necessary,  and  yet  to  be 
subjectively  contingent  or  to  admit  of  exceptions.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  but  we  try  to  avoid  the  contradiction  by  making 
onr  own  case  an  exception  to  the  universal  law. 

The  reasoning  by  which  Kant  reaches  his  first  formula 
of  morality  is  substantially  as  follows.  Man  as  a  rational 
being  is  not  subject  to  a  law  which  determines  his  action 
in  a  purely  mechanical  way;  on  the  contrary,  his  action 
presupposes  the  consciousness  of  a  law  which  he  may  or 
may  not  obey.  This  law  presents  itself  to  him  a-  an 
imperative,  because  he  finds  in  himself  certaij  natural 
desires,  the  claims  of  which  to  determine  his  action  reason 
refuses  to  acknowledge.  Thus  the  pure  consciousness  of 
self  is  bound  up  with  the  willing  of  a  universal  law. 
Hence  the  formula  :  "  Act  as  if  the  maxim  from  which  you 
act  were  to  become  through  your  will  a  universal  law  of 
nature."  This  does  not  mean  that  action  is  to  be 
detennined  by  a  law  of  nature,  but  only  that  a  law  of 
nature  is  employed  as  the  type  or  analogue  of  a  free  act ; 
in  other  words,  the  law  must  have  the  universality  and 
inviolability  characteristic  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  not  its 
external  necessity. 

By  the  application  of  this  formula,  as  Kant  contends,  we 
can  at  once  determine  the  moral  character  of  any  proposed 
course  of  action.  Consider  (1)  duties  of  perfect  obligation 
to  oneself,  and  take  as  an  illustration  the  question  whether 
suicide  is  in  any  case  justifiable.  Suppose  that  the  natural 
desire  to  maintain  one's  life  has  ceased  to  operate  in  a  man, 
is  he  justified  in  making  away  with  himself  ?  In  order  to 
tot  the  maxim,  the  individual  is  asked  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  result  if  not  merely  he  but  every  one  acts  in  the 
same  way.  The  result  must  evidently  be  a  contradiction,  for 
"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  natural  system  in  which  the 
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same  feeling,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  impel  men  to  the 
preservation  or  furtherance  of  life,  should  by  a  universal 
law  of  nature  lead  them  to  self-destruction."  (2)  As  aa 
instance  of  a  duty  of  perfect  obligation  to  others,  consider 
the  question  of  the  right  to  borrow  without  the  possibility 
of  repaying  the  debt.  A  promise  to  repay  a  debt  implies 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise 
is  made  in  the  good  faith  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  promise.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  universaliae  lying 
promises,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  could  be  no  such 
promises,  since  no  one  would  believe  another.  Hence  the 
very  conception  of  a  promise  is  contradictory  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  universally  binding.  (3)  As  an  example  of 
the  breach  of  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation,  Kant  cites  the 
case  of  a  n^an  who  refuses  to  cultivate  a  natural  talent 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  nature.  Here,  as  he 
admits,  there  is  nothing  unthinkable  in  the  supposition  of  a 
whole  community  in  which  every  one  fails  to  cultivate  his 
peculiar  gifts,  but  he  argues  that  the  universalisation  of 
the  maxim  of  idleness  contradicts  the  rational  will.  Every 
man  in  virtue  jf  his  reason  must  admit  that  what  exists 
for  a  certain  purpose  should  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 
Natural  talents  exist  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  com- 
munity, r.ni  therefore  a  community  of  rational  beings  all 
violating  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  is  inconsistent  with 
the  formula  of  moraUty.  (4)  Lastly,  the  maxim  of  selfish- 
ness cannot  be  universalised  without  contradicting  the 
rational  will.  No  doubt  the  human  race  might  subsist 
although  every  one  refused  to  help  his  neighbour,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  will  that  such  a  principle  should  become  a 
universal  law  of  nature ;  for  if  every  one  were  equally 
selfish,  no  one  would  get  help  from  others,  and  thus  he 
would  defeat  his  own  end. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  reasoning  of  Kant  that  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  a  maxim  cannot  be  established  by 
asking  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  universalised.     There  is 
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nothing  self-contradictoiy  in  the  conception  of  universal 
•uicide,  or  universal   lying,   or   indeed  of  any  conception 
whatever  in  its  abstraction.     What  underlies  Kant's  argu- 
ment is  the  tacit  assumption  that  life  and  society  are  good  ; 
whence  it  no  doubt  follows  that  tne  destruction  of  life  and 
society  is  contrary  to   a  rational  will.     This   assumption 
becomes  more  explicit  in  Kant,  when  he  goes  on  to  defend 
duties  of  imperfect  obligation  on  the  ground,  not  that  the 
opposite  is  inconceivable,  but  that  it  is  incompatible  with  a 
rational  or  impartial  will. 
Oa     As  the  result  of  our  investigation  so  far,  then,  we  have 
learned,    firstly,    that    the   conception   of   duty   must    be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  categorical  imperative,  and  we 
have  even  discovered,   secondly,  the  formula  in  which  it 
must  be  expressed  if  it  is  possible  at  all.     What  we  have 
now  to  ask  is  whether  we   can  prove  a  prim  that  there 
actually  is  an  imperative,  which  is  binding  upon  all  rational 
beings,  and  therefore  upon  ourselves  as  rational. 
i     It  is   pf  the  greatest  importance  to  observe   that  the 
existence  of  such  a  principle  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  human  nature.     In  the  investigation 
into  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  Kant  was  led  to  maintain 
that  the  forms  of  perception  and  of  thought  are  peculiar  to 
man,  or  at  least  to  all  finite  beings  as  such :  they  are  not 
determinations  of  ultimate  reality,  but  are  only  forms  of 
our  experience.     The  principle  of  morality,  as  he  contends, 
must  have  absolutely  universal  validity,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  enough  to  show  that  this  principle  applies  to  all  men  : 
we  must  be  able  to  prove  that  it  applies  to  all  rational 
beings,  and  that  in  the  case  of  beings  who  possess  a  sensuous 
nature  it  must  take  the  form  of  an  imperative. 
;     Must  all  rational   beings,  then,  determine  the  value  of 
their  actions  by  asking  whether  the  maxims  of  their  will 
can  be  universalised  ?     If  there  is  such  a  law,  it  must  be 
derivable  a  priori  from  the  very  idea   of  a  rational  will, 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  human 
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nature.     Thus  we  are  forced  to   go  entirely  beyond  the 
realm  of  experience,  and  to  enter  the  realm  of  metaphysic 
or  pure  Ideas,  for  the  whole  question  is  in  regard  to  the 
will  in  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  determined  solely  by  reason.    The 
will  must   therefore   be   separated  altogether   from   every 
empirical  element,  and  determined  entirely  by  reason  or 
a  priori.    The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  will  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  except  for  a  being  capable  of  determining 
itself  to  act  from  the  consciousness  of  certain  laws ;  in  other 
words,  will  belongs  only  to  a  rational  being.     The  object 
or  end   which   reason   originates   must   be   binding   upon 
all  beings   possessed  of  reason.     We   must  therefore  dis- 
tinguish between  subjective   ends,   as  based  upon  natural 
inclination,  and  objective  ends,  which  spring  from  motives 
that  hold  for  all  rational  beings.    Principles  of  action  which 
are  independent  of  all  subjective  ends  are  formal,  i.e.,  they 
are  based  purely  upon  the  universality  of  the  law.     On  the 
other  hand,  principles  that  depend  upon  subjective  ends  are 
material,  being  determined  by  the  spt  ial  susceptibility  of 
the  individual  under  certain  given  conditions.     From  their 
very  nature  the  latter  cannot  be  universal  and  necessary 
24B  a  principles,  but  are  merely  hypothetical  imperatives.     But, 
if  there  is  an  absolute  end,  an  end  in  itself,  in  this  will  lie 
the  only  possible  categorical  imperative  or  practical  law. 
2466      A  rational  being  by  its  very  nature  is  an  end,  which 
can  never  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.     But 
no  object  of  natural  desire  can  have  more  than  a  con- 
ditional value,  for  its  value  depends  entirely  upon  its  being 
desired  by  this  or  that  individual     Nor  can  any  natural 
desire  itself,  or  the  want  that  springs  from  it,  have  an 
absolute  value ;  on  the  contrary,  every  rational  being  must 
wish  to  be  free  from  the  influence  of  natural  desire.     All 
non-rational  beings  have  only  the  relative  value  of  means, 
and  are  therefore  called  things,  while  rational  beings  are 
called  persons,  because  they  are  ends  in  themselves,  and 
ought  never  to  be  treated  as  means.     It  is  only  in  persons, 
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then,  that  we  find  objective  ends,  or  beings  whose  existence 
is  an  end  in  itself;  and  indeed  apart  from  them  we  could 
not  point  to  anything  that  had  an  absolute  value ;  tUere- 
fore,  it  would  be  impossible  without  them  to  show  that 
there  is  any  supreme  practical  principle  whatever. 

Kg  Granting  the  existence  of  such  a  principle,  it  must 
evidently  be  an  objective  principle  of  the  will,  or  a  univer- 
sal practical  law.  This  principle  must  be  based  upon  the 
existence  of  that  which  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  therefore 
that  which  is  necessarily  an  end  for  every  rational  being. 
Every  man,  in  virtue  of  his  rational  nature,  presents  his  own 
existence  to  himself  as  an  absolute  end.  Hence,  there  is 
in  man  (1)  a  subjective  end,  consisting  in  his  own  existence 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  (2)  an  objective  end,  consisting  in 
the  rational  nature  common  to  all  men.  Thus  we  get  the 
practical  imperative :  "  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity,  whether 
in  your  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  another,  always  as 
an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means." 

This  second  formula  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
examples  as  were  employed  in  the  illustration  of  the  first 
formula.  (1)  Suicide  is  inconsistent  with  the  demand  to 
treat  oneself  as  an  end,  since  it  regards  one's  existence 
merely  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  endurable  state 
of  feehng.  (2)  In  making  deceitful  promises,  I  am  using 
another  as  a  means  to  my  ends,  not  treating  him  as  an  end 
in  himself  (3)  To  neglect  the  development  of  one's  natural 
powers  is  not  to  treat  oneself  as  an  end,  for  as  a  man  I 
am  called  upon  to  further  whatever  belongs  to  me  as  man. 
(4)  If  I  am  to  treat  humanity  in  the  person  of  others  as 
an  end,  I  am  called  upon  to  further  their  ends  as  if  they 
're  my  own. 

»  Combining  the  two  first  formulas,  we  obtain,  as  Kant 
contends,  a  third  formula.  For,  firstly,  the  categorical 
imperative  applies  universally  to  all  rational  beings,  and 
not  merely  within  the  limits  of  human  experience;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  not  only  a  subjective  end,  an  end  which 
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88  a  matter  of  fact  men  desire,  but  au  objective  eml,  to 
which  all  subjective  ends  must  be  brought  into  subjts  lion, 
and  therefore  it  must  proceed  entirely  from  reason.     The 
objective  ground  of  all  laws  of  action  is  the  rule  and  lorm 
of  universality,  the  subjective  ground  is  the  end   desired 
By  our  second  formula  every  rational  being  is  an  eml  in 
himself,  or  is   the  subject  of  all  ends.     Hence   follows  a 
third  formiiU:  "Aci  in  conformity  with   the  idea  of  the 
will  of  every  rational   being  as  a   will   which   lays  dowL 
universal  laws  of  action." 
W7o      A    will    of  this   kind   cannot   obey   the    law  which  it 
originates  from  interest  in  it ;  i.e.,  it  is  not  real  obedience 
to  the  law  to  obey  it  because  of  the  consequences  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  that  may  .accrue  from  obedience.     It  is  a 
violation  of  the  law,  for  example,  to  act  honestly  from  fear 
of  consequences  in  the  way  of  punishment  either  throii^'h 
the  medium  of  the  state  or  in  a  future  life.     No  doubt  njau 
has  an  interest  in  his  own  happiness,  and  this  he  conceives, 
and  properly  conceives,  to  be  connected  with  obedience  to 
the  law,  but  this  interest  in  the  law  must  not  be  allowed  to 
determine  his  will. 
S47i      We  now  see  why  no  one  hitherto  has  discovered  the 
true  principle  of  morality.    It  was  clearly  enough  perceived 
that  man  is  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  duty,  but  it 
was  not  observed  that,  as  this  is  a  law  which  he  imposes  upon 
himself,  in  obeying  it  he  is  but  realising  his  own  rational 
will,  a  will  which  by  its  very  nature  lays  down  universal 
laws.     So  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  man  must  simply 
submit  to  a  law  not  originated  by  himself,  his  action  was 
inevitably   referred   to    interest   of   some    kind    as   acting 
externally  upon  his  will.     Without  discarding  this  assump- 
tion  it  is  not  possible  to  show  that  there   is  a  supreme 
principle  of  duty.     But,  as  that  principle  is  really  self- 
imposed,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
autonomy  of   the   will,   and  distinguished   from  all  other 
principles,  which  are  rightly  called  principles  of  heteronomy. 
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)g.  The  idea  of  every  rational  will  as  prescribing  universal 
laws  for  itself  leads  to  tlie  cognate  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  ends.     By  "  kingdom  "  is  meant  a  system  or  community 

mat  rational  beings  united  by  common  laws.  The  law  of  a 
rational  being  is  to  treat  himself  and  other  rational  beings 
never  merely  as  a  means  but  always  at  the  same  time  as  an 
end.  This  is  the  basis  of  that  system  or  community  of 
rational  beings,  united  under  common  objective  laws,  which 
we  have  called  a  kingdom  of  ends.  ThU  kingdom  of  ends 
ta  no  doubt  merely  an  ideal,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
there  actually  exists  a  society  in  which  every  one  is  deter- 
mined in  his  actions  purely  by  regard  for  the  moral  law  • 

Be  nevertheless,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  morality.  A  moral  action, 
then,  is  one  which  agrees  with  the  system  of  laws  implied 
m  the  kingdom  of  ends.  The  principle  of  the  will  is  that 
the  maxim  of  every  act  must  be  consistent  with  a  universal 
!«w.  Hence  the  third  formula :  "  Act  so  that  the  will  may 
regard  itself  as  in  its  maxims  laying  down  universal  laws." 
The  reason  why  this  principle  presents  itself  as  a  duty  is 
that  the  maxims  from  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  act 
are  not  necessarily  in  harmony  with  it.  For  man  is  at 
once  a  subject  and  a  sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  ends ;  a 
lubject,  because  he  must  submit  to  the  universal  laws 
binding  upon  all;  a  sovereign,  because  these  laws  are 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  own  reason.  As  a  member  in 
the  kingdom  of  ends,  he  is,  Uke  all  the  other  members  of 
!t,  under  obligation  to  obey  its  laws,  but  the  foundatior  of 
»U  moral  value  in  man,  and  indeed  in  every  rational  being 
is  the  autonomy  of  the  will. 

"  We  now  see  that  an  absolutely  good  will,  as  determined 
by  the  categorical  imperative,  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
desire  for  objects,  but  must  be  determined  purely  by  the 
form  of  volition,  as  based  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  will. 
The  law  which  every  rational  being  imposes  upon  himself 
u  to  act  entirely  independently  of  all  subjective  interest, 
or  from  maxims  capable  of  serving  as  universal  laws. 
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SiBc  What  has  been  said  must  not  bo  taken  as  a  proof  that 
such  a  synthetic  a  priori  practical  judgment  is  possible. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  a  metaphysic  of  morality  to  give 
this  proof.  So  far  from  holding  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved,  we  have  not  even  ventured  to  affirm  that  there 
actually  is  such  a  principle.  To  prove  that  morality  ij 
real,  and  that  practical  reason  is  synthetic,  we  must  enter 
upon  a  criticism  of  the  practical  reason  itself.  Meantime 
we  may  point  out  the  general  character  of  a  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason,  leaving  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  treatise. 


iK>  Section  III. — Transition  from,   tKe   Metaphysic  of  MoralUij 
to  the  Critique  of  Practical  Season. 

The  Idea   of  Freedom  at   the  Key  to  the  Autonomy  of  thi 
Will. 

Will  is  that  cause  which  is  possible  only  in  living  beings 
who  are  rational,  freedom  is  that  form  of  -sality  in 
which  the  subject  is  not  determined  by  any  '  use  other 
than  himself.  Natural  necessity  is  that  form  A  causality 
which  is  found  in  non-rational  beings,  and  which  consists 
in  determination  by  causes  external  to  themselves. 
SS06  The  definition  of  freedom,  as  a  cause  that  is  not  deter- 
mined to  activity  by  any  other  cause,  merely  tells  us  what 
freedom  is  not,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  a  positive  idea  of 
it.  Every  cause  must  be  subject  to  law  (Oesetz),  and  as  aa 
effect  it  mu  ..  be  posited  (gesetzt)  by  a  cause.  As  a  form  of 
causality,  therefore,  freedom  must  not  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of  all  law  (geaetzlos),  but  only  as  independent  of  natural 
law.  A  free  cause  conforms  to  law,  thoogh  it  is  to  a  law  of 
its  own,  and  indeed  a  free  will  which  acts  without  law  is 
inconceivable.  Natural  law,  however,  expresses  a  sort  of 
causality  which  is  heteronomous,  for  the  cause  is  determined 
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to  activity  by  something  other  than  itself.  Freedom,  there- 
fore, must  consist  in  autonomy,  i.e.,  in  a  will  which  is  a 
l«w  to  itself.  But  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
will  is  to  be  determined  by  no  other  maxim  than  that  the 
object  of  which  is  a  universal  law.  And  this  is  the  formuU 
of  the  categorical  imperative  and  the  principle  of  morality. 
Hence  a  free  will  is  a  will  which  conforms  to  moral  law. 
»i«  If  we  begin  by  assuming  the  existence  of  freedom,  we 
can  pass  directly  by  analysis  to  the  principle  of  morality ; 
in  other  words,  a  free  will  we  must  conceive  of  as  a  self- 
determined  will,  or  a  will  which  wills  the  universal  law,  i.e., 
a  a  moral  will.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  freedom' 
without  proof.  The  principle  of  morality  is  synthetic, 
for  we  cannot  conclude,  from  the  bare  conception  of  an 
absolutely  good  will,  that  the  maxim  by  which  a  good 
will  is  determined  is  objective  or  universally  binding.  The 
transition  from  the  negative  idea  of  freedom,  as  a  kind 
of  causality  which  is  independent  of  everything  else,  to  the 
idea  of  morality  can  only  be  made  through  the  positive 
conception  of  freedom.  In  other  words,  we  must  prove 
that  morality  involves  freedom.  To  make  this  clear,  how- 
ever, demands  some  preliminary  investigation. 

freedom  is  a  Property  of  all  national  Beings. 

M«  To  show  that  the  wUl  of  man  is  free  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  he  is  free  because  he  is  a  rational  being.  The 
very  nature  of  morality  is  such  that  it  has  no  meaning 
except  for  rational  beings,  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  all  rational  beings.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  being  can  be  moral  that  is  not  free,  and 
hence  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  freedom  belongs  to  the 
will  of  aU  rational  beings.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
establish  the  existence  of  freedom  on  the  basis  of  know- 
ledge; for  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  are  such  that 
nothing    falls    within    the    sphere    of    knowledge    except 
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phenomena,  and  all  phenomena  are  aiibject  to  the  law  of 
natural  cauaation.  But,  while  there  is  no  poasible  know- 
ledge of  a  free  being,  it  is  obvioua  that  a  being  who  has  thr 
oonsoiouineaa  of  freedom,  and  who  can  only  act  under  that 
conaciousneu,  must  be  regarded  as  free  so  far  oa  his  uctii>ii9 
arti  concerned.  Such  a  bein^,  in  short,  must  be  ca[>ablo 
of  actiug  purely  from  regard  for  the  universal  law  of 
morality.  A  rational  being  we  must  conceive  as  of  such 
a  character  that  he  can  act  purely  from  reason.  It  i> 
impossible  to  conceive  of  rea.'ion  as  in  any  way  influenced 
from  without,  for  the  subject  would  in  that  case  not  act 
under  the  idea  of  freedom,  but  under  the  influence  of 
natural  impulse.  We  must  therefore  hold  that  practical 
reason,  as  the  will  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  regarded  by 
itself  as  free,  and  hence  the  idea  of  freedom  in  the  practical 
sphere  must  be  ascribed  to  all  rational  beings. 

Tfu  Intrrest  amnected  with  Mvral  Ideas. 

lS3a  It  has  been  shown  that  the  conception  of  morality  is 
inseparable  from  the  conception  of  freedom.  This  does 
not  prove  that  man  actually  is  free,  but  only  that,  so  far  as 
man  is  a  rational  being,  he  must  be  free.  We  have  also 
shown    that    every  being   endowed    with   reason   must  act 

263  6  under  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  We  have  further  seen 
that  if  man  is  free  he  must  act  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
universal  moral  law.  But  it  may  be  asked :  Why  should  I 
as  an  individual  being  act  from  this  consciousness  when  I 
am  not  impelled  to  do  so  by  any  interest  in  the  law?  What, 
in  other  words,  constitutes  the  difference  as  regards  feeling 
between  action  that  is  determined  by  natural  impulse  and 
action  that  proceeds  from  regard  for  the  moral  law  ?  The 
difficulty  that  Kant  feels  in  this  case  is  that  all  action 
which  proceeds  from  a  motive  seems  to  him  to  be  action  in 
which  the  will  is  determined  by  something  other  than 
itself.     This  he  expresses  by  saying  that  the  subject  has 
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tn  interett  in  the  object  which  he  i<  said  to  will.  The 
moral  law,  a<  he  has  already  pointed  out,  precludes  the 
operation  upon  the  will  of  anything  but  the  moral  law 
iwelf ;  and  thus  we  seem  to  be  left  in  this  position,  that  we 
must  will  the  moral  law  without  a  motive,  or  without 
pergonal  interest  in  it.  D'.i,  surely  there  must  be  some 
nnse  in  which,  though  we  do  not  act  from  interest,  we  yet 
Uke  an  interest  in  the  moral  law.  As  we  shall  afterwards 
lee,  Kant  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  here  raised  by  drawing 
•  distinction  in  kind  between  all  sensuous  desires  as  motives 
uid  the  single  motive  of  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  The 
litter,  as  he  contends,  is  a  purely  rational  feeling  or  emotion; 
it  is  not  so  much  that  which  acts  upon  the  will  as  rather 
the  feeling  that  arises  in  the  subject  when  he  acts  from 
reverence  for  the  moral  law. 

il<  It  has  beeu  shown  that  only  a  being  who  acM  from  the 
consciousness  of  moral  law  can  be  free.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  no  proof  has  been  given  that  the  moral  law 

tdii  universally  obligatory.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
here  a  sort  of  circle,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
We  cannot  be  subject  to  moral  law,  unless  we  are  free  beings 
in  the  kingdom  of  ends,  capable  of  determining  ourselves  by 
universal  principles;  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  ourselves 
«8  free  unless  we  are  under  moral  law.  Freedom  and 
morality  therefore  imply  each  other,  but  for  that  very 
retson  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the  other.  The  difficulty 
which  Kant  here  raises,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is 
»ught  to  be  solved  by  saying  that  freedom  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  moral  law,  while  it  is  from  our  knowledge 
of  moral  law  that  we  prove  the  reality  of  freedom  (see  £x- 
Imts.  p.  268,  where  Kant  says  that  freedom  is  the  ratio 
mmdi  of  the  moral  law,  while  the  moral  law  is  the  ratic 
tdgmsceruli  of  freedom).  No  one  but  a  free  being  can 
originate  moral  law,  and  only  a  moral  being  can  have  the 
consciousness  of  freedom. 
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How  is  a  categorical  imperative  possible  / 

S64a  It  is  as  a  member  of  the  intelligible  world  that  a  rational 
being  regards  himself  as  a  free  cause,  or  as  having  a  will. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  conscious  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
world  of  sense,  and  therefore  he  regards  his  actions 
having  also  a  phenomenal  side,  though  they  proceed  from 
his  will.  And  as  the  conditions  of  knowledge  preclude 
him  from  going  beyond  phenomena  to  the  free  cause 
lying  behind  his  actions,  he  is  compelled  to  regard  his 
actions  on  their  phenomenal  side  as,  like  other  phenomeua, 
determined  by  phenomenal  antecedents  or  causes ;  in 
other  words,  by  natural  desires  or  inclinations.  Were 
man  only  a  member  of  the  intelligible  world,  all  his 
actions  would  harmonise  with  the  autonomy  of  the  will; 
were  he  a  purely  natural  being,  they  would  be  determined 
solely  by  inclination  or  desire.  In  the  one  case  he  would 
act  purely  from  regard  for  the  moral  law,  in  the  other  case 
solely  from  the  desire  of  happiness.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  in  Kant's  own  words,  "  the  intelligible  world 
is  the  condition  of  the  world  of  sense,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  laws  of  that  world."  The  will  belongs  entirely  to  the 
intelligible  world,  and  therefore  its  laws  are  laws  of  the 
intelligible  world.  Hence,  though  man  is  a  being  with 
sensuous  desires,  as  an  intelligence  he  is  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  the  intelligible  world.  These  laws,  therefore,  come 
to  him  as  an  imperative,  commanding  that  he  should  act  in 
accordance  with  universal  laws  of  moraUty,  notwithstanding 
the  obstrnctions  of  desire ;  and  the  actions  implied  by  them 
therefore  present  themselves  as  duties  or  obligations. 

2S5  a  To  the  question,  then :  How  is  a  categorical  imperative 
possible  ?  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  made  possible  through 
the  idea  of  freedom,  which  shows  that  man  is  a  member 
of  the  intelligible  world.  Were  man  a  member  only  of 
this  intelligible  world,  his  actions  would  necessarily  con- 
form to  the  autonomy  of  the  will;    but,  as  he  is  also  a 
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member  of  the  world  of  sense,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that 
his  actions  ought  to  conform  to  the  autonomy  of  the  will 
The  categorical  omiU  is  therefore  an  a  prion  synthetic 
proposition.  In  other  words,  the  idea  of  duty  cannot  be 
derived  from  any  consideration  of  the  actual  operation  of 
the  sensuous  desires,  but  we  have  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  man  as  the  subject  of  desire,  and  add  to  it  the 
conception  of  man  as  a  free  or  rational  being  who  imposes 
npon  himself  a  universal  law.  The  will  as  rational  is  thus 
seen  to  be  the  supreme  condition,  to  which  the  will  as 
sensuous  must  be  absolutely  subject.  The  method  of  proof 
here  employed  is  similar  to  that  by  which  the  categories 
were  deduced  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  There  it  was 
ugued  that,  as  expo-ience  cannot  be  explained  purely 
ftom  sensation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for 
experience,  to  pay  heed  to  th,.  categories,  or  a  prim-i 
conceptions,  which  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
hiowable  objects.  In  a  similar  way  we  argue  here,  that 
the  idea  of  the  moral  law  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
operation  of  sensuous  desire,  and  therefore  that  we  must 
presuppose  the  will  as  rational  in  order  to  account  for  the 
objectivity  of  the  moral  law. 

Limits  of  Practical  Philosophy. 

'  From  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge  freedom  is  only 
an  idea  of  reason,  because,  though  experience  is  obviously 
not  the  whole  of  reality,  we  cannot  bring  a  free  being 
within  knowledge,  since  that  would  mean  that  we  could 
transcend  the  necessary  limits  of  knowledge.  Thus  though 
speculative  reason  sets  up  the  idea  of  freedom  as  possible 
it  cannot  establish  its  reality.  Hence  there  arises  a 
dialectic  of  practical  reason,  the  dialectic  that,  while  reason 
demands  freedom,  knowledge  assures  us  only  of  the 
necessity  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  speculative  reason  must 
»o  far  come  to  the  aid   of  practical  reason  as  to   show 
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the  possibUity  of  freedom ;  in  other  words,  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  self-contradictory  idea ;  and  it  does  so  by 
revealing  the  limits  of  experience,  and  thus  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  that,  though  we  present  our- 
selves to  ourselves  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge  as  under 
the  law  of  natural  causation,  we  yet  as  noumenal  subjects 
may  be  free.  Speculative  philosophy  in  this  way  prepares 
the  way  for  practical  philosophy. 
2B66  The  thought  of  the  intelligible  world,  which  is  a  product 
of  reason,  does  not  imply  that  we  are  seeking  to  transcend 
the  proper  limits  of  knowledge ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  reason  necessarily  sets  up  the  idea  of  a  noumenal  or 
intelligible  world,  just  because  the  world  of  experience 
shows  itself  to  be  limited.  In  so  thinking  itself,  reason 
in  the  first  instance  conceives  of  itself  negatively — i.e.,  as 
not  belonging  to  the  world  of  sensible  experience — without 
regarding  itself  as  prescribing  laws  in  determination  of  the 
will.  But  the  idea  of  freedom  is  not  merely  negative,  for 
it  must  be  conceived  as  a  kind  of  causality  which,  as  self- 
determining,  is  called  will.  By  will,  therefore,  is  meant 
the  principle  of  action  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational  motive ;  in  other  words,  a  principle 
which  is  in  harmony  with  universal  law.  If  reason  sought 
to  derive  a  definite  object  of  the  will,  or  a  motive,  from 
the  idea  of  the  intelligible  world,  it  would  transcend  ite 
proper  limits,  because  such  an  object  would  necessarily  be 
an  object  of  knowledge,  and  as  we  have  seen  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  actual  operation  of  a  free  will,  but  only 
of  its  effects  in  the  world  of  sensible  experience.  The 
idea  of  an  intelligible  world  is  therefore  merely  a  point  of 
view,  set  up  by  reason  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  upon 
which  reason  feels  itself  compelled  to  take  its  stand, 
because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  conceived  as  of  itself 
the  source  of  action.  If  man  were  purely  a  being  of 
sensuous  desire,  he  would  never  have  such  a  conception 
at  all.     It  is  only  because  he  is  capable  of  setting  up  s 
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purely  mtelligible  world,  «  contrasted  with  the  actual 
wor  d  of  expenence,  that  he  can  conceive  of  himself  as  an 
intelligence  This  conception  of  an  intelligible  world  in- 
volves the  Idea  of  a  complete  system  of  law,  which  man 
miposes  upon  himself  as  the  law  that  he  ought  to  obey 
qmte  irrespective  of  what  the  actions  of  himself  and  of 
other  men  may  have  been.  This  intelligible  world,  or 
kingdom  of  ends,  is  thus  an  ideal  world,  in  which  all 
rational  beings  are  conceived  as  ends  in  themselves  and 
therefore  as  imposing  absolute  laws  upon  themselves  and 
apon  all  others.  But  this  ideal  does  not  enable  us  to 
enter  mto  the  intelligible  world  by  means  of  theoretical 
reason;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  think  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  system  of  legislation,  in  which  all  the 
maxims  of  the  will  are  in  harmony  with  universal  laws. 
»-.  Reason,  then,  would  entirely  transcend  its  proper  limits 
.fit  made  any  attempt  to  explain  how  pure  reason  can  be 

»» possible.    All  explanation  involves  the  application  of  natural 
laws  of  causality  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  explained 
except  that  which  is  subject  to  those  laws.     Freedom  can- 
not  be  brought   under  the  laws    that   apply   to   facts  of 
expenence:    it   is   a   pure   idea,    the  objective    reality  of 
which   can  never  be  verified  by  being  exhibited  in  con- 
crete   sensible     form.      Its     necessity    is     the     necessity 
which    compels    reason    to    presuppose    its    own    freedom 
as  practical,   i.e.,   to    presuppose    a   will    that    is   entirely 
independent  of  practical  desire.     But,  though  we  cannot 
explain  freedom,  we  can  defend  it  from  the  attack  of  those 
Who   deny  its   possibility,   by  pointing  out    that  in    that 
toial  they  are    assuming  a   knowledge  of  the   ultimate 
nature  of  things  of  which  the  human  mind  is  incapable 
t  would  no  doubt   be  a  contradiction   to   maintain  that 
here  IS  a   free  subject,  whose  will  has   no  connexion  in 
m  effects  with    the   sensible  world,  and  which   is   there- 
lore  absolutely  opposed  to  natural  law;   but,  there  is  no 
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coutradiction  in  m^»iiiti»ining  that  a  free  cause  is  not 
detemiiiiecl  by  laws  of  the  sensible  worid,  while  yet  its  effects 
present  themselves  in  the  sensible  world.  If  it  is  granted 
that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  cause,  we  can  understand  how  the  laws  which 
determine  the  action  of  things  in  themselves  are  different 
258  a  from,  and  yet  harmonious  with,  the  laws  of  phenomena. 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  unconditioned 
necessity  of  the  moral  imperative,  we  can  comprehend  how 
it  comes  about  that  it  is  incomprehensible.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible, becanie  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  prevent 
us  from  directly  knowing  a  free  cause ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  compelled  tA  presuppose  such  a  cause  as  the 
fundamental  condition  of  morality. 
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win  the  last  sectioa  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality  Kant 
hM  given  in  short  outline  the  contenU  of  the  Critique  of 
Practical  Eeason.  What  he  now  does  is,  therefore,  not 
to  add  absolutely  new  matter,  but  to  give  a  complete 
systematic  statement  of  the  Practical  Eeason,  as  the  basis 
of  the  existence  of  freedom,  immortality  and  God. 

BOOK  I.— ANALYTIC  OF  PUBE  PRACTICAL  EEASON. 
Chaptke  I.— The  PBiNcaputs  op  Pork  Pkactical  Ebaeon. 

In  the  fir.t  chapter  of  the  Metaphyde  of  Morality  it  is 
ugued  that  moral  action  consists  in  reason  acting  from  a 
motive  supplied  by  itself,  as  distinguUhed  from  action  the 
motive  for  which  is  derived  from  desire.  This  doctrine  is 
re-8tated  in  the  three  "  theorems  "  with  which  the  Critique 
of  Pradieal  Season  begins,  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
statements,  apart  from  the  form  of  expression,  being  that 
in  the  latter  all  determination  by  objects  is  identified  with 
letermination  by  pleasure. 

1.   Definition. 

■'"  Practical  principles  Kant  defines  as  "propositions  which 
aontain  a  general  determination  of  the  will,  a  determination 
that  has  under  it  various  practical  rules."  These  principles 
•gain  are  either  aaximi  ca  laws ;  maxims,  when  they  ai« 
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subjective,  or  hold  only  ander  special  conditions  peculiar  to 
this  or  that  individual ;  laws,  when  they  are  objective,  or 
apply  to  every  rational  being. 


SemarJc 

Ml  i  As  an  instance  of  a  subjective  principle  Kant  gives  the 
maxim  always  to  avenge  an  injury,  a  maxim  which  no  one 
would  hold  to  be  a  universal  law.  The  obligation  never  to 
make  a  deceitful  promise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  example 
of  an  objective  principle  or  law,  since  it  is  obligatory 
whether  it  agrees  or  does  not  agree  with  the  individual's 
private  ends.  As  morally  necessary,  it  is  a  categorical 
imperative,  and  therefore  a  law  that  is  binding  upon  the 
will  quite  irrespective  of  the  consequences  anticipated  by 
the  agent  or  actually  following  from  it  in  the  sensible 
world, 

2.    Theorem  1. 

MS  a  Practical  principles  which  presuppose  an  object  or  matter 
of  desire  as  a  motive  of  the  will  are  empirical  and  cannot 
yield  practical  laws. 

By  the  matter  of  desire  is  meant  an  object  the  con- 
ception of  which  excites  in  the  subject  a  desire  for  pleasure. 
Now,  if  the  desire  for  this  pleasure  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  practical  rule  rests,  then,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  principle  of  the  will  must  be  empirical.  It 
must  be  empirical,  because  nothing  can  be  shown  to  be 
a  priori  except  that  which  is  a  condition  of  every  possible 
instance  that  falls  under  it,  whereas  the  motive  of  the  will 
in  the  case  supposed  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  conceived  object  acts  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  subject. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  say  a  priori  how  a  given 
object  will  affect  the  subject,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  a  priori  the  particular  sensations  which  shall 
arise  on  the  presentation  of  a  given  object  of  perception. 
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The  motive,  then,  mu«t  in  this  case  be  altogether  empirical, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  principle  based  upon  it. 

In  the  second  place,  a  principle  of  this  kind,  one  which 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  susoeptibiUty  of  the  subject  to 
pleasure  or  pain,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  a 
maxim,  not  a  Uw.  The  second  Theorem,  therefore,  directly 
follows. 


Bi 


3.     Theorem  2. 


All  material  practical  principles  are  of  the  same  kind 
being  reducible  to  self-love  or  individual  happiness. 

The  pleasure  that  an  agent  takes  in  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  peculiar  sensitive 
constitution  of  the  agent  as  related  to  the  object  desired. 
One  person  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  one  object, 
another  to  the  influence  of  a  different  object,  and  such  sus- 
ceptibility is  entirely  independent  of  the  will  of  each.  Now, 
pleasure  belongs  to  sense  or  feeling,  not  to  understanding! 
The  understanding  always  works  through  conceptions  or 
ideas.  In  the  sphere  of  knowledge  it  constitutes  objects  of 
expenence  through  its  categories  or  a  priori  modes  of 
synthesis,  and  in  the  sphere  of  practice  it  gives  rise  to 
Kieas  of  practical  laws.  The  understanding  is  thus  a 
faculty  which  is  identical  in  all  men,  and  indeed  in  the 
sphere  of  practice,  it  is,  in  the  form  of  reason,  identical  in 
all  rational  beings.  Pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  as  peculiar 
to  this  or  that  sensitive  subject,  can  have  an  influence  on 
action,  or  be  practical,  only  in  so  far  as  it  acts  on  the 
imagination  of  the  subject,  leading  him  to  anticipate  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  the  realisation  of  an  object.  If  we 
generalise  the  desire  for  various  forms  of  pleasure,  we  get 
the  conception  of  happiness  as  the  unbroken  experience  of 
agreeable  feeling  continuing  through  the  whole  of  life.  The 
desire  for  happiness,  therefore,  proceeds  from  the  principle 
of  self-love.     Hence,  aU  material  principles  which  appeal  to 
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the  motive  of  the  pleaenre  or  pain  antidptted  fh>m  the 
lealuation  of  some  object  are  of  the  same  kind,  since  thej 
are  all  simply  different  ezprecsions  of  the  principle  of  self- 
love  or  individual  happiness. 


M3e  Corollary. 

All  material  practical  rules  or  maxims  assume  that  the 
lower  faculty  of  desire  determines  the  will,  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  will  may  be  determined  purely  by  the 
form  of  law,  there  can  be  no  higher  faculty  of  desire  at  all 

Remark  1. 

S64a  The  distinction  commonly  made  between  lower  and 
higher  desires  on  the  ground  of  a  reference  to  theii 
respective  sources  cannot  be  justified.  All  pleasures  are 
the  same  in  kind,  whether  they  are  pleasures  of  sense  or 
pleasures  of  intellect  Whatever  may  be  the  source  from 
which  they  spring,  or  however  they  may  differ  in  content 
from  one  another,  all  pleasures,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
motives,  agree  in  kind,  and  can  only  be  known  empirically. 
Even  if  the  pleasures  proceed  from  the  understanding  ot 
the  reason,  as  pleasures  they  differ  only  in  degree  from 
pleasures  of  sense.  Thus,  if  a  man  acts  from  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law,  but  acts  from  it  only  because  of  the  pleasure  he 
expects  to  receive  from  so  acting  or  the  pain  that  he 
thereby  wishes  to  avoid,  his  aci'  is  none  the  less  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  duty.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  a  moral  act  to  be 
just  from  fear  of  consequences  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
here  or  hereafter,  for  the  motive  in  such  a  case  depends 
upon  the  particular  pleasure,  or  avoidance  of  pain,  expected 

f  .  24  to  accrue  ^rom  the  performance  of  the  act.  "  Just  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  man  who  uses  gold  to  pay  his 
debts,  whether  the  gold  was  dug  up  in  the  mountains  or 
washed  out  of  the  sand,  so  long  as  it  has  the  same  value  in 
exchange,   so   no   man   who  estimates  life   solely  by  the 
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pleMOie  it  briDga  asks  whether  the  agreeable  feeling  is  dne 
to  ideas  of  underatanding  or  to  ideas  of  sense,  but  only 
iou!  mwh  pleasure  they  produce  and  how  long  it  will  last 
Only  those  who  would  fain  strip  reason  of  the  power  to 
determine  the  will  without  any  aid  from  feeling  allow 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  first 
referring  all  action  to  one  and  the  same  principle  of 
pleasure,  and  then  speaking  as  if  pleasures  were  different  in 
kind.  Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  the  mere  exercise  of  our  powers,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength  of  soul  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  our  purposes,  in  the  cultivation  of  our  talents, 
etc.;  and  we  rightly  call  these  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
more  refined,  because,  being  more  under  our  control  than 
others  they  do  not  pall  upon  us,  but  strengthen  our  capacity 
for  greater  enjoyment,  and  minister  at  once  to  our  delight 
and  to  our  culture.  But  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that 
they  determine  the  will  in  a  different  way  from  pleasures 
of  sense,  when  in  reality  they  would  not  be  felt  as 
pleasant  were  there  not  in  us  a  natural  disposition  to  be 
pleased  in  these  ways,  a  disposition  which  is  the  primaiy 
condition  of  the  satisfaction  that  we  feel.  The  idea  that 
the  more  refined  enjoyments  are,  as  pleasures,  essentially 
difierent  from  coarser  gratifications,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
metaphysic  of  those  untrained  speculators  who  think  of 
matter  as  reduced  to  the  utmost  fineness,  and  suppose  that 
they  are  in  this  way  able  to  conceive  of  an  extended 
arabstance  as  a  thinking  substance.  If  we  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  that  virtue  determines  the  will  merely 
by  the  pleasure  which  it  promises,  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  him  for  holding  that  this  pleasure  is  the  same  in 
kind  with  the  coarsest  gratifications,  since  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  regarded  the  ideas  by  which  this  feeling  is 
excited  in  us  as  due  entirely  to  the  bodily  senses.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  Epicurus  found  the  source  of  many 
pleasures  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculty  of  knowledge 
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though  thii  did  not  prevent  him,  and  conld  not  prevent 
him,  ftom  maintaining  that  the  pleasure  which  cornea  from 
theee  intellectual  ideas,  and  which  alone  on  his  theory  cun 
in  tliis  case  determine  the  will,  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  pleasures  of  sense."  Of  course  understanding  and  reasuu 
may  be  employed  in  promoting  individual  happiness,  but 
this  in  no  way  shows  that  the  principle  uf  the  will  contains 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  lower  faculty  of  desire. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  there  is  either  no  higher 
faculty  of  desire  at  all,  or  that  pure  reason  may  of  itself 
determine  action  independently  of  all  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain. 
E.  26  "  Every  rational  finite  being  must  desire  to  be  happy,  and 
happiness  is  therefore  an .  inevitable  ground  of  determina- 
tion of  his  faculty  of  desire.  For  satisfaction  with  hin 
whole  existence  is  not  an  original  endowment — a  state 
of  tranquillity  due  to  the  consciousness  of  independent  sell- 
sufficiency — but  a  problem  forced  upon  him  by  his  finite 
nature.  As  a  finite  being  he  is  the  subject  of  wants,  and 
these  are  connected  with  the  matter  of  his  desires,  that  is, 
with  something  which  is  relative  to  a  subjective  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  as  indicating  what  is  needed  for  hii 
complete  satisfaction.  But  just  because  he  can  discover  this 
material  ground  only  by  experience,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  this  problem  as  a  law ;  for  a  law,  as  objective,  must 
contain  (he,  same  ground  of  determinatimi  of  the  will  in  all 
cases  and  for  all  rational  beings.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  idea  of  happiness  furnishes  a  kind  of  unity,  under 
which  all  the  different  Ajects  of  desire  may  be  brought ;  but 
it  is  in  this  point  of  view  a  mere  general  title  for  all 
subjective  motives  of  will,  and  does  not  yield  any  principle 
of  determination  which  could  give  us  the  specific  direction 
that  we  require  from  a  practical  principle.  It  is  the 
particular  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  he  experiences 
that  determine  each  man's  idea  of  happiness,  and  even  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  same  subject  we  find  thai  as 
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Us  feeling!  ohuge  so  tleo  do  his  wanU.  A  Uw  which 
u  ft  Uw  of  nature,  u  nbjeetivay  neceaary,  U  therefore 
oijteHvtlif  a  veiy  eontinffmt  practical  principle,  which  may 
or  rather  must  be  very  different  in  different  aubjeota,  and 
hence  it  can  never  have  the  force  of  a  practical  law.  In 
Che  desire  for  happiness  it  is  not  the  form  of  law,  but 
wlely  its  matter,  which  determines  the  will,  that  is,  whether 
in  foUowing  the  Uw  I  may  expect  to  secure  pleasure  and 
how  much.  Principles  of  self-love  may  no  doubt  contain 
universal  rules  of  skill,  teUing  us  how  to  adapt  means  to 
ends,  but  they  are  in  that  case  purely  theoretical  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  practical  precept  baaed  upon  them 
c»n  ever  be  universal,  since  desire  is  determined  by  the 
feelmg  of  pleasure  or  pnin,  which  cannot  be  universally 
directed  to  the  same  objects." 

Stmark  2. 

,  Even,  therefore,  if  we  supposed  that  there  was  an 
absolute  agreement  between  all  finite  rational  beings  in 
regard  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of 
pain,  it  would  still  be  true  that  no  universal  law  could 
be  based  upon  such  a  ground.  A  consensus  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  objects  fitted  to  bring  pleasure  is  not  the 
lame  thmg  as  an  objective  law ;  for,  under  the  supposition 
made,  the  principle  governing  the  will  would  still  be  self- 
love  or  the  desire  for  individual  happiness.  The  motive 
would  therefore  be  subjective  and  empirical,  as  distinguished 
from  an  objective  law  based  upon  a  prion  grounds.  From 
these  considerations  follows  the  truth  of  the  third  Theorem. 

4.    Theorem  3. 

If  a   rational   being   is  to  conceive  of  his  maxims  as 

universal  laws   of  action,  he   must   conceive   of  them  as 

determining  the  will,  not  by  their  matter,  but  simply  bv 

their  form.  ' 
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S6At  The  matter  or  object  of  the  will  either  determines  the 
will  or  it  does  not  In  the  former  OHe,  the  will  U 
evidently  subjected  to  empirical  condition* ;  i.e.,  it  ii  dattr- 
mined  by  a  feeling  of  pleaiure  or  pain.  If  that  is  the  ciuw, 
there  can  be  no  practical  law,  but  only  a  maxim.  Now.  if 
all  matter  is  removed  fh>m  the  will,  nothing  ii  left  but.  the 
pure  form  of  a  universal  system  of  law.  Either  therefore 
rational  being  cannot  conceive  of  his  maxims  or  subjective 
principles  as  laws  binding  upon  all  rational  beings,  or  hit 
will  must  be  determined  purely  by  the  form  of  law  itself. 

Semark, 

iHba  Men  in  their  ordinary  judgments  virtually  admit 
that  it  is  the  form  of  a  maxim,  and  not  its  matter,  which 
alone  can  serve  as  a  universal  law.  Suppose,  e.g.,  my 
maxim  is  to  become  as  wealthy  as  possible,  and  there 
has  been  left  in  my  hands  property  in  trust  for  otben, 
without  any  document  to  show  that  I  have  received  the 
money ;  can  I  act  on  the  maxim  that  any  one  who  receives 
money  in  trust  may  use  it  for  his  own  purposes?  If  we 
suppose  every  one  acting  from  this  maxim,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  fall  into  self-contradiction ;  for,  in  a  community  in 
which  it  was  recognised  that  money  left  in  trust  was  not  to 
be  applied  to  its  proper  object,  no  one  would  leave  mone; 
in  trust.  This  instance  shows  that  a  practical  law  must  be 
applicable  universally  or  without  any  exception,  and  indeed 
this  is  an  identical  proposition.  If  my  will  is  to  stand 
under  a  practical  law  it  must  be  free  from  the  influence  of 
all  natural  inclination. 

Problem  J, 

260  a  Assume  that  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  the 
only  form  of  a  maxim  that  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
will ;  then  the  problem  is  to  discover  the  character  of  a  will 
so  determined. 
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I  The  lupposition  is  that  the  will  is  determined  purely  by 
th«  form  of  the  law,  in  distinction  from  all  objecU  of 
mnunns  desire.  Now,  this  form  cannot  possibly  belong  to 
the  world  of  sens*,  and  therefore  a  being  who  is  capable  of 
bring  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  law  must  in  idea  be 
beyond  the  world  of  sense.  The  idea  which  is  to  determine 
the  will  is  essentially  different  from  t)  ■  principles  that 
determine  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  1 1  c  iinoth<>i  in  the 
sphere  of  nature,  for  these  are  all  kuIii.c!,  to  the  hv  of 
mechanical  causation  or  reciprocal  iiv  iciue.  >:veuLe  '.u  Llie 
world  of  nature,  in  other  words,  arc  .M  i;eterQi;n<'d  "13  cliur 
events, «.«.,  the  connexion  is  purely  ol  no  ph.  nnuenr.n  with 
soother.  But,  if  the  will  is  detenained  dy  iht  lor-n  ct  law, 
which  can  be  apprehended  only  by  ..asoo,  it  must  be 
independent  of  the  law  of  mechanical  ciudutiuii.  Now, 
the  independence  of  natural  law  is  freeiion.  iu  the  senae  of 
independence  of  the  whole  sphere  of  phenomena.  There- 
fore, a  will  which  is  determined  purely  by  the  form  of  the 
maxim  must  be  a  free  will. 


JVoblem  II. 

■  Assume  that  there  is  a  free  will,  then  the  problem  is  to 
discover  the  law  which  alone  is  fitted  to  determine  it 
necessarily. 

;  t  The  matter  or  object  of  a  maxim  can  be  learned  only  from 
experience,  but  a  free  will  must  be  entirely  independent  of 
experience,  i.<.,  of  all  sensuous  conditions,  and  yet,  as  it  is  a 
will,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  determined  to  action. 
Since  this  will  is  free  from  all  empirical  or  sensuous  condi- 
tions, the  principle  by  which  it  is  determined  can  only  be 
the  law  itself,  taken  in  abstraction  from  the  matter  of  the 
Isw.  Now,  apart  from  the  matter  there  is  nothing  but  the 
fom  of  law  in  general.  Therefore,  the  form  of  law  in 
general,  as  expressed  in  a  maxim,  is  the  only  thing  capable 
of  determining  a  free  will. 
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Stmark. 

S67  e  Moral  law  and  freedom,  aa  tbese  two  problems  show,  are 
intimately  connected.  Passing  over  the  question  at  preseut 
whether  they  are  ultimately  identical,  let  us  ask  how  know- 
ledge of  them  is  possible.  Do  we  start  from  the  knowled<{e 
of  freedom  and  infer  morality,  or  do  we  start  from  morality 
and  infer  freedom  1  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have  i 
original  or  primary  knowledge  of  freedom,  for  our  first 
conception  of  freedom  is  negative,  i.e.,  it  arises  in  contrast 
to  the  consciousness  of  phenomena.  Freedom,  therefore, 
cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  experience  deals  only 
with  phenomena,  and  with  the  natural  law  of  causality  as 
their  condition.  Nature  is  just  the  opposite  of  freedom, 
and  it  is  in  the  contrast  to  the  necessity  of  nature 
that  we  first  have  the  idea  of  freedor-.  The  answer  to  our 
question,  then,  is  that  we  are  not  prmiarily  or  originally 
conscious  of  freedom  but  of  nor;'  law.  This  law  we 
apprehend  in  thinking  of  our  maxima  purely  in  their  form. 
Season  prescribes  moral  law  as  a  principle  of  action,  a 
principle  which  is  entirely  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  moral  law  compels 
us  to  presuppose  freedom.  We  may  properly  enough  be 
said  to  have  a  knowledge  of  moral  law,  since  it  is  a  direct 
object  of  reason,  whereas  we  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of 
freedom,  because  nothing  is  a  possible  object  of  knowledge 
which  fulls  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  But,  while 
we  infer  freedom  from  moral  iaw,  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  freedom  which  is  the  condition  of  the  moral  law ; 
for  were  there  no  freedom,  there  could  be  no  moral  law. 
We  may  therefore  say  tliat  freedom  is  the  ratio  essetuH 
of  the  moral  law,  i.e.,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  actual 
willing  of  a  universal  law,  while  the  moral  law  is  the  ratio 
cognoscmdi  of  freedom,  i.c.,  the  basis  upon  which  we  justly 
infer  the  reality  of  freedom.  No  doubt  there  is  nothing 
self-contradictory  in  the  idea  of  freedom,  hut  unless  we  first 
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hid  a  oonsciousneu  of  moral  law,  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  affirmiDg  its  actual  existence 

Suprtnie  Law  of  Pure  Practical  Eeasm. 

1  Act  so  that  the  maxims  of  your  will  may  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  a  universal  system  of  laws. 
I  The  consciousness  of  this  law  may  be  said  to  be  a  fact 
of  reason,  because  it  cannot  by  reason  be  resolved  into 
anything  higher  than  itself.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  derived 
ftom  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  because  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  we  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  a  free 
subject  on  the  basis  of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  true  that  if 
we  had  such  knowledge,  we  could  then  derive  from  it  this 
universal  law,  because,  as  has  been  shown  above  in 
Problem  II.,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  free  will,  this 
will  must  be  determined  by  the  pure  form  of  law.  Since, 
however,  we  cannot  establish  the  actual  existence  of  a  free 
subject  on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  shown  to  exist  is  by  passing  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  law  to  the  belief  in  freedom.  The  reason 
why  Kant  denies  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  a  f.-ee 
subject  is  that  for  him  knowledge  is  identical  with 
experience.  The  conceptions  of  understanding  or  reason 
taken  by  theuselves  are  empty,  for  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
sensible  eyperience  that  knowledge  is  possible  for  us  at  all. 
If  indeed  we  possessed  an  intellectual  perception,  then  we 
can  understand  how  we  might  have  actual  knowledge  of  a 
free  subject.  But  our  understanding  is  never  perceptive. 
We  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  freedom.  But  the  con- 
reiousness  of  moral  law  is  in  a  sense  given  to  us.  When 
we  say  this,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
"  given  "  in  the  sense  that  it  is  something  related  to  our 
perception.  It  is  not  a  "  matter  of  sense,"  to  use  the 
teclmical  term ;  it  is  "  given  "  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
originated  purely  by  reason,  and  therefore  in  this  case,  and 
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in  this  case  alone,  i-eason  declares  itaelf  to  be  the  source  ii 
law  (sic  volo,  sicjuieo). 


269  a 


Corollary. 

Pure   reason    is    practical  purely  of  itself,  and  gives  to 
man  a  universal  law,  which  is  called  the  moral  law. 


Semark. 

» b  The  principle  of  morahty  prescribes  a  universal  law,  i.e., 
a  law  which  is  binding  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of 
desire,  and  which  therefore  is  the  supreme  ground  of  the 
determination  of  the  will.  Now,  a  law  which  is  tlius 
absolutely  universal  applies  by  its  very  nature  to  all 
rational  beings  that  have  a  will.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  simply  as  a  law  for  man,  but  as  abo  a  law  for  all 
other  possible  finite  beings  possessed  of  reason,  if  there  are 
such,  and  even  of  an  infinite  being  or  supreme  intelligence. 
But,  since  in  the  case  of  finite  beings  natural  desire  or 
inclination  is  opposed  to  reason,  the  law  in  their  case  takes 
the  form  of  an  imperative.  No  finite  being  can  possess  a 
holy  will,  i.«.,  a  will  which  by  its  very  nature  always  wills 
the  good.  Such  a  will  can  exist  only  in  a  supreme 
intelligence,  an  intelligence  which  by  its  very  nature 
expresses  itself  in  willing  the  good.  A  being  of  this  kind 
does  not  act  contrary  to  law,  i«.,  the  action  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  the  law  is  itself  the  expression  of  the  absolute  nature 
of  the  being.  Although  holiness  is  unattainable  by  any 
finite  being,  since  that  would  mean  the  entire  transcendence 
of  natural  desire,  it  yet  serves  as  an  ideal  which  man  can 
set  up  as  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts,  and  to  which  he  can 
indefinitely  approximate.  Virtue  in  fact  just  consists  m 
the  assurance  that,  while  our  will  is  not  absolutely 
conformed  to  this  ideal,  we  are  nevertheless  making  con- 
tinuous   progress   towards    it.      No   man   can    possibly   be 
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Mrtain  that  in  all  bis  acts  he  is  conforming  to  the  moral 
law,  but  he  may  well  have  a  conviction  that  he  is  gradually 
approximating  to  the  ideal. 

8.    Theorem  4. 

(«  Antonomy  of  will,  or  determination  of  will  purely  by 
reason,  is  the  sole  principle  of  all  moral  law^  and  of  the 
duties  that  are  in  conformity  with  them.  Heteronomy 
rf  will  cannot  be  the  basis  of  moral  obligation,  for  no 
universally  binding  law  can  be  derived  from  perpetually 
Unctuating  desires.  And  not  only  so,  but  heteronomy  of 
will  is  contradictory  of  the  principle  of  obligation  and  of 
ihe  morality  of  the  will,  since  the  only  principle  of 
obligation  is  that  prescribed  by  reason.  The  sole  principle 
of  morality,  then,  is  the  determination  of  the  will  thrni'f,h 
the  iiure  universal  form  of  law.  This  independence  of  all 
desire  is  freedom  in  the  negative  sense,  while  the  self- 
legislaticn  of  pure  practical  reason  is  freedom  in  the 
positive  sense.  Hence  the  moral  law  simply  expresses  the 
autonomy  nt  pure  practical  reason.  If  desire  enters  in 
the  slightest  degne  into  the  will  so  as  to  influence  it, 
the  will  is  no  longer  determined  purely  by  practical 
law,  but  becomes  heteronomous.  Kant  therefore  denies 
that  morality  can  be  any  combination  of  desire  and 
reason ;  for,  as  he  argues,  if  the  will  is  influenced  by 
natural  desire,  it  must  be  dependent  upon  a  law  of  nature, 
and  it  is  the  very  character  of  a  law  of  nature  to  be 
opposed  to  freedom.  On  the  supposition  that  the  will  is 
influenced  by  natural  desire,  the  function  of  reason  will  not 
be  to  supply  the  motive  to  the  will,  but  only  to  discover 
the  means  by  which  the  end  indicated  by  desire  may  be 
attained.  Even  if  an  action  coincides  with  the  moral  law, 
bat  is  not  done  from  the  principle  of  the  moral  law,  it  is 
not  moral,  any  more  than  an  action  which  is  directly 
contradictory  of  it. 
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Memark. 

S71  a  There  u  no  donbt  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  finite 
being  does  seek  happiness,  but  we  cannot  base  upon  this 
fact  a  law  declaring  that  every  one  ought  to  seek  his  own 
happiness,  mnoh  less  that  every  one  ought  to  seek  the 
happiness  of  all  men  including  himself.  Kant,  in  other 
words,  denies  the  ntilitanan  principle,  that  the  basis  of 
moral  law  is  to  be  found  in  an  induction  from  the  facts  of 
experience.  John  Stuart  Mill,  e.g.,  argues  that  as  every  one 
desires  his  own  happiness,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
the  happiDaas  of  all  is  the  true  end  of  life.  Kant  objects 
to  this  reasoning,  firstly,  that  granting  it  to  be  a  fact- 
and  he  admits  dat  it  is  a  fact— that  every  one  does  desire 
his  own  happiness,  we  cannot  pass  from  this  proposition  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  one  aught  to  desire  his  own 
happiness.  We  must,  in  other  words,  distinguish  between 
that  which  is  desired  and  that  which  is  desirable.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  admitting  that  every  one  desires  his 
own  happiness,  we  cannot  derive  from  this  the  law  that 
every  one  ought  to  desire  the  happiness  of  all.  There  is  no 
possible  way,  in  short,  of  establishing  the  law,  that  every 
man  ought  to  seek  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  except 
on  the  ground  that  a  maxim  must  be  universalised  before 
it  can  be  the  basis  of  moral  action.  In  other  words,  & 
maxim  of  self-love  cannot  attain  to  the  dignity  of  an 
objective  law:  unless  a  maxim  has  the  universality  of  a  law, 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  absolutely  inexplicable. 

1.    Dednction  of  the  Principles  of  Pure  Practical 
Reasou. 

872  a  The  result  of  the  enquiry  presented  in  the  Analytic  of 
Practical  Reason  is  to  show,  firstly,  that  pore  reason  does 
supply  a  principle  by  which  the  will  may  be  determined. 
And  this  principle  is  directly  known,  i.e.,  we  have  a  direct 
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conscHMsness  of  moral  law  thrtmgh  pure  reason.  In  the 
second  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  of  this  moral  law 
being  presented  to  us  compels  us  to  infer  the  existence  of 
freedom ;  for  a  rational  being  is  conscious  that  in  his  will 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  nature,  but  is  raised  in 
idea  above  it,  although  he  also  knows  that  in  so  far  a« 
he  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense  his  will  must  come  under 
the  natural  law  of  causality,  which  applies  to  all 
phenomena. 

h  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Analytic 
of  Practical  Reason  and  the  Analytic  of  Speculative 
Keason.  In  the  latter  we  do  not  start  fiom  fundamental 
principles,  and  proceed  to  derive  from  these  certain  laws, 
but  we  start  with  the  data  of  sensible  perception,  as  ordered 
by  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  and  proceed  to  show  that 
under  these  conditions  certain  laws  ar»  applicable  to  all 
objects  of  experience.  The  consequence  is  that  we  are 
onrnpelled  to  deny  a  knowledge  of  all  objects  lying  oevond 
the  boundaries  of  experience.  It  is  true  that  speculative 
reason  cannot  be  contented  with  the  objects  presented  in 
experience  as  ultimate ;  for  it  shows  that  the  mind  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  complete  or  unconditioned 
unity,  and  such  a  unity  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  just 
because  knowledge  is  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  perception 
and  understanding.  What  speculative  reason  is  able  to 
show,  however,  is  that  there  is  nothing  inconsis' -jnt  with 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge  in  the  supposition  that  there  is 
a  free  cause,  t>.,  a  cause  which  is  independent  of  sensible 
conditions.  But,  though  it  thus  leaves  the  way  open  for 
t'k  practical  reason  to  establish  the  existence  of  objecte 
rtrresponding  to  its  ideas,  it  i  .lo  way  extendo  our  know- 
loflge  l)eyond  the  limit?  of  experience 
'■  Xor  does  even  practical  reason  enable  us  to  coue  directly 
in  contact  with  a  free  cause,  for  that  would  involve  the 
extension  of  knowledge  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience. 
What  it  doe."  is  to  supply  us  with  an  indubitable  fact,  viz., 
z 
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the  fact  that  we  are  coiucioiu  of  an  absolate  moral  law, 
which  pKBenta  itself  to  us  aa  binding  upon  all  rational 
beings.  From  this  fact  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  idea 
of  moral  law  is  unintelligible  unless  we  presuppose  freedom. 
Now,  this  fact  indicates  that  beyond  the  world  of  experience 
there  is  on  intelligible  world,  and  that  the  law  of  this  world 
must  be  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  moral  law.  For 
S73/ithe  moral  law  applies  to  the  world  of  sense,  or  rather  to 
beings  that  are  rational  and  yet  have  a  sensuous  side  of 
their  nature,  and  supplies  the  form  of  an  intelligible  world, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  fixed  conditions  of 
the  sensible  world.  Nature,  in  the  most  general  sense, 
means  the  existence  of  things  under  laws.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  there  exist  beings  with  a  sensuous  nature,  these,  in  tliat 
aspect  of  their  existence,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  as  contrasted  with  the  pure  legislation  of  reasoD, 
which  remains  in  absolute  conformity  to  itself,  a  being 
determined  by  sensuous  desires  must  be  described  as  subject 
to  a  heteronomy  of  the  will ;  i.e.,  the  will  is  not  self- 
determined,  but  is  determined  through  the  influence  of 
conditions  independent  of  it.  In  contrast  to  this  stands 
the  autonomy  of  pure  reason.  Now,  laws  which  are 
presupposed  as  the  condition  of  something  coming  into 
being  are  practical  laws.  The  supersensible  nature  of 
rational  beings  is  therefore  just  their  nature  as  under  the 
autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason.  But  the  law  of  this 
autonomy  is  the  moral  law,  which  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  intelligible  world,  or  of  man  as  a 
purely  rational  being.  This  intelligible  world,  though  it 
exists  only  in  idea,  is  yet  the  conception  of  a  world  that 
ought  to  be  realised,  and  ought  to  be  realised  in  the  world 
of  sense  without  interfering  with  the  laws  of  that  world. 
The  intelligible  world  might,  therefore,  be  called  the 
archetypal  world,  since  it  supplies  the  ideal  or  pattern  after 
which  all  rational  beings  should  order  their  conduct ;  while 
the  world  of  sense,    in   so   far   as   it  is   the  result  of  the 
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•ction  of  free  beinga  who  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
intelligible  world,  may  be  called  the  ectypal  world.  The 
moral  law  oommande  absolutely,  and  therefore  claims  that 
it  ought  to  be  realised.  It  ia  true  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  a  finite  being  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in 
nUun  which  prevent  its  realisation,  but  a  rational  being 
must  always  act  from  the  idea  of  the  moral  law,  and  in  so 
far  as  he  does  so,  his  act  is  in  conformity  with  the 
intelligible  world,  even  if  the  consequences  of  his  action  are 
not  such  as  he  expected  would  follow  from  it. 

hi  In  point  of  fact  we  do  not  find  that  man  is  by  nature 
determined  by  maxims,  which  could  be  taken  as  a  system 
of  universal  laws,  or  which  are  even  in  harmony  with  such 
a  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  naturally  seeks  the 
satisfaction  of  particular  or  private  inclinations,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  reason.  While  the  maxims 
based  upon  desire  are  subject  to  law,  the  law  to  which 
they  are  subject  is  not  moral  but  physical  or  pathological ; 
for  so  far  as  the  natural  desires  are  concerned,  man  must 
be  viewed,  like  other  beings,  as  standing  under  the 
conditions  of  natural  or  mechanical  causation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  reason  gives  us  the  consciousness  of  a  law  to 
which  all  our  maxims  ought  to  conform,  precisely  as  if 
these  maxims  had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  nature.  Thus 
»e  get  the  idea  of  a  system  of  nature  different  from  that 
which  we  have  learned  to  know  through  experience,  a 
system  in  which  all  men  at  all  times  act  purely  from  the 
motive  of  the  moral  law.     We   may  therefore  distinguish 

■5"  between  the  laws  of  a  nature  to  which  the  will  is  subject, 
md  the  laws  of  a  nature  which  is  subject  to  the  will.  In 
the  former  case  the  will  is  determined  to  act  by  the 
Bliuence  upon  it  of  the  natural  desire  for  an  object  that 
IB  conceived  to  be  fitted  to  bring  pleasure.  In  the  latter 
esse,  the  object  is  originated  by  the  will,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  will  is  determined  purely  by  an 
idea   of   reason;     and    when     this     is    the    case,    reason 
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actually  u  practical,  i<.,  it   detanninea  the   character  o 
the  action, 
STAi      What    haa    been    said    constitutes    the    metaphysical 
exposition  of   the  supreme  principle  of    practical  reason, 
i.e.,  it  sets  forth  the  character  which  must  belong  to  such  h 
princip.'e,  on  the  supposition   that   it    is   absolute.     As  it 
is    an    a       tori  synthetic    proposition,    the    deduction    oi 
justifica''  ii   of  this   principle — in    other   words,  the    proof 
that    it    ..otually    is    objective    or    universally    valid — we 
must  expect  to  find  even  more  difticult  than  the  deduction 
of  the  principles   of  pure  theoretical  understanding.     The 
deduction    of   the    latter,    Kant    means,    is    comparatively 
easy,    because    without    the    principles    of    understanding 
we    can   have   no   system   of   experience   whatever.     It  is 
different,  as  he  implies,  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  principle 
of    practical    reason ;     for    here    we    cannot    appeal    to 
experience     at     all,     inasmuch     as     the     principle,     sup- 
posing   it    to    be    valid,    applies    not    merely    within    the 
limits  of  experience,  but  with  absolute  universality,  or  to 
all   possible   rational   beings.     How   can   we   establish   the 
existence    of   a    law,    which,   supposing  it   to   exist,   must 
proceed  purely  from  an  idea  of  reason  ?     Is  there  not  here 
even  a   greater  difficulty  than   in   the  case  of  theorr>ti(!al 
reason,  viz.,  that  while  we  can   think   an   absolute  i.ionl 
law  and   a  free   subject,  we  cannot  take  this  capacity  of 
thinking    as    a    warrant    for    the    existence    of   an    objeci 
corresponding  to  our  thought  ? 
.?';'' J      I*  •*  "0'  possible  to  establish  the  objective  reality  nf  n 
moral  law  by  any  appeal  to  theoretical  reason,  nor  enn  it  be 
based    upon   experience.      But,    while   a    deduction    of   the 
principle  of  morality  is  impossible  in  either  of  these  wave, 
we     find    that    it    can     be    deduced    by    a    method    that 
is    peculiar    to    pure    practical    reason.       The     mofal    law 
forms    the    basis    upon    which    we  must    rest    the   reality 
rf    •    free    subject.       It    doe.s    not    itself    require    any 
ittml^Ki,   but    inasmuch    as    we    see    that    it    could   no; 
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«xi»t  unleM  It  were  originated  by  a  free  gnbject,  we  can 
reaaon  back  from  the  fact  of  the  moral  law  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  aubject.     ITiie,  then,  is  the  basis  of  a  super- 
WDsible  system   of  nature.     Just  as  the  law  of  natural 
causation  is  a  condition  of  there  being  a  sensible  system  of 
lature,  so  the  moral  law  is  the  condition  of  there  being  a 
supersensible  system  of  nature.     Thus  practical  reason  is 
•We  to  do  what  speculative  philosophy  failed  to  do    viz 
to  give  objective  reality  to  the  conception  of  a  free  cause' 
a  The  moral  law   is  established  even  to  the  satisfaction  of 
•peculative  reason  in  this   way,  that,  being  itself  an  idea 
without  which  moral  action  is  impossible,  it  presupposes  a 
free    cause,    which    is    not    only    unaffected    by    sensuous 
desire,  but  is  directly  determined  by  reason.     In  this  way 
the  moral  law  is  proved  to  be  objective,  although  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  theoretical  reason ;  for,  while 
nothing  can  be  objectively  known  except  phenomena  and 
the   Uws    of   phenomena,    it    is    easily    shown    that    the 
moral  law  is  not  a  law  of  phenomena  but  of  a  noumenal  or 
free  cause.     Since  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  proves 
that  man  may  be  a  free  cause,  it  follows  that,  although  on 
the  phenomenal  side   his  actions  belong  to  the  realm  o:' 
eiperience  and  are  under  the  law  of  natural  causation,  yet 
■■m  the  other  side  they  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  thus  have  an  immanent  use. 
'     la  the  world  of  phenomena    there   is   no  cause   which 
a  not    itself    an    effect,    and    therefore    we   cannot    find 
a   experience    any    unconditioned    cause.      At    the    same 
ame    as    reason    can    never    be    satisfied    with    anything 
aort   of    the    unconditioned,    it   sets    up    the    idea    of    a 
ausality  that  is  self-determined.     Now,  the  possibility  of 
J  self-determined    or    free    cause    is    guaranteed    by    the 
thamctcr  of  theoretical  reason.     Just  because  there  is  no 
completeness  of  causation   to    be   found    in   the   world   of 
phenomena,    reason    oecomes   aware    of    the    limited    and 
«mditional     cbaractei     of     experience.       The     possibility 
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of  freedom  does  not  require  ui  to  have  reoonne  to  t 
poatulate  of  practical  reason,  «.<.,  we  do  not  require  to  show 
that  there  may  be  a  fk«e  cauie,  for  the  poeiibility  of  such 
a  cause  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  speculatiye  reason, 
But,  since  we  cannot  find  in  experience  any  instance  of  u 
action  which  is  the  etTect  of  an  unconditioned  or  free  cause, 
the  only  way  in  which  speculative  reason  can  defend  the 
idea  of  a  free  cause  from  attack  is  by  showing  that  a  being 
who  on  the  one  side  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense  may  yet 
on  the  other  side  he  a  free  or  noumenal  cause.  Having 
thus  shown  that  freedom  is  not  self-contradictory,  i«.,  that 
reason  may  quite  consistently  maintain  both  free  and 
natural  causation  in  regard  to  the  same  act,  the  way  it 
prepared  for  the  next  step,  which  can  only  be  taken  b; 
practical  reason.  So  far  as  theoretical  reason  is  concerned, 
the  idea  of  freedom  is  not  constitutive,  but  only  regulative : 
i.e.,  it  is  an  idea  which  enables  us  to  think  of  our  actiont 
as  if  they  were  freely  determined,  even  though  we  hare  no 
actual  knowledge  of  them  as  free.  But  it  is  only  by  the 
practical  reason  that  the  actual  existence  of  a  free  cause 
can  be  established.  Thus  the  empty  place  which  was  left 
open  by  speculative  reason  is  now  filled  up  by  a  lav 
applicable  in  an  intelligible  world  to  a  free  subject. 
Speculative  reason  does  not  in  this  way  gain  any  additional 
knowledge,  but  it  acquires  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  free  cause.  We  cannot  even  say  that,  when 
we  have  ".stablished  the  objective  reality  of  a  free  cause, 
we  havn  extended  the  conception  of  causality  itself  beyond 
the  world  of  experience ;  for  it  still  remains  true  that  that 
conception  has  no  meaning  except  in  its  application  to 
phenomena.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  logical  con- 
ception of  reason  and  consequent  is  determinable,  not  onl; 
in  relation  to  events  in  time,  but  also  in  relation  to  a 
noumenal  or  free  cause,  then  we  should  actually  have  an 
extension  of  the  law  of  causality.  But  without  having  a 
perceptive    reason   such    an    extension    is    impossible,   and 
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therefore  praotioal  reaeon  doe*  not  extend  the  oonoeption  of 
caoM.  Nor  indeed  hu  it  »ny  motive  for  trying  to  extend 
it ;  for  all  that  we  require  in  order  to  eatablish  the  objective 
validity  of  the  moral  Uw  ii  the  certainty  that  we  are 
capable  of  determining  onr  actions  by  it,  in  other  worda, 
the  certainty  that  we  are  free  cauiea. 

2.    Extmtion  (/  J*raetieal  at  eompand  with  Spteulative 
JUaaon. 

a  Beaides  it«  relation  to  aensible  objects  the  intelligence 
has  also  a  relation  to  desire,  and  in  this  connection 
we  speak,  not  of  intellect  or  understanding,  but  of  will 
And  as  reason  in  relation  to  desire  may  issue  in  action 
purely  through  the  idea  of  law,  it  u  rightly  called 
in  this  case  pure  will.  The  objective  reality  of  a 
pure  or  moral  will,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  of  a  pure 
practical  reason,  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  given  to  us  as  a 
fact  of  our  moral  consciousness :  meaning  by  this,  not  that 
ic  is  a  fact  of  sensible  experience,  but  that  it  is  a  fact 
actually  present  in  our  higher  consciousness.  The  con- 
ception of  a  will  involves  the  idea  of  the  will  as  a  cause, 
and  therefore  the  conception  of  a  pure  will  involves 
the  idea  of  a  free  cause,  i.e.,  of  a  cause  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
ihown  to  exist  by  any  reference  to  sensible  experience. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  justifying  it  except  a  priori,  or 
through  a  pure  praotioal  law.  Now,  the  idea  of  a  being  who 
has  free-vrill  is  that  of  a  noumenal  or  non-phenomenal  cause. 
That  there  is  nothing  self-contradictory  in  the  idea  of  such 
a  cause  is  evident  if  we  only  observe  that  the  conception  of 
cause  proaeeds  from  the  pure  understanding,  and  indeed 
that  we  are  able  to  justify  its  objective  validity  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions.  In  its  origin  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of 
cause  itself  to  limit  it  to  phenomena  ;  in  other  words,  there 
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is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the  pure 
conception  of  cause  is  realised  in  a  being  that  docs  uut 
appear  within  the  circle  of  experience.  But,  because  we 
have  no  object  to  which  we  can  apply  the  idea  of  cause 
except  that  which  presents  itself  within  experience,  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  claim  knowledge  of  a  free 
cause,  and  therefore  for  theoretical  reason  it  remains 
an  empty  idea.  We  do  not,  however,  require  to  hold 
that  our  knowledge  can  be  extended  beyond  phenomena, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  existence  of  a  pure  will  or  free 
cause.  Since  the  conception  of  cause,  as  we  have  seen, 
does  not  arise  from  experience,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  maintaining  that  there  actually  exists 
a  free  cause,  especially  as  we  see  that  except  on  that 
28(1  a  supposition  there  could  be  no  moral  law.  And  as  the  pure 
conception  of  causality  has  a  meaning  and  reality  within 
the  sphere  of  the  supersensible,  all  the  other  categories 
subordinate  to  it  receive  from  it  objective  validity,  though 
no  doubt  only  iu  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the  moral 
law  by  which  the  will  is  determined. 

2806    Chapter  II. — The  Object  of  Pure  Practical  Reason, 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  object  of  pure  practical 
reason  is  quite  different  from  the  question  in  regard  to  an 
object  as  presented  to  us  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
In  the  former  case  we  are  not  asking  whether  a  certain 
object  withm  the  sphere  of  nature  can  exist  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  natural  causation,  but  whether  a  certain 
act  ought  to  be  willed,  assuming  that  we  have  the  power 
to  bring  into  existence  the  object  to  which  the  act  is 
directed.  It  is  this  question  of  moral  possibility  that  we 
have  here  to  consider,  since  it  is  the  law  of  the  will,  or  of 
2806  ft  free  subject,  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Excluding 
then,  all  objects  in  the  sense  of  phenomena,  and  dealing 
purely   with   objects  as   they   present   themselves   to  the 
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practical  reason,  we  find  that  the  only  objects  are  good 
and  evil,  the  former  being  the  necessary  object  of  desire,  the 
latter  of  aversion,  and  both  resting  upon  a  principle  of  reason. 
Now,  pleasure  and  pain  cannot  be  originated  by  pure 
reason,  because  they  depend  upon  the  relation  of  an  imagined 
object  to  the  subject  as  susceptible  of  them.  Hence  any 
attempt  to  base  moral  judgments  upon  feeling  muat  be 
unsuccessful.  All  hedonistic  theories  identify  the  good 
with  that  which  is  a  means  to  the  pleasant,  and  evil  with 
that  which  results  in  pain  to  the  agent.  If  we  accept  this 
conception  of  good  and  evil,  we  must  deny  that  there  is 
anything  which  is  good  or  evil  in  itself,  that  which  we 
call  good  being  so  called  merely  because  it  is  a  means  to 
something  else,  viz.,  the  experience  of  pleasure,  and  evil 
being  merely  that  which  issues  in  pain. 

la  The  terms  "  weal  and  woe  "  may  be  employed  to  express 
respectively  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  excited  by 
certain  objects.  Good  and  evil,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
strictly  speaking  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  the  will 
as  determined  by  reason.  It  follows  that  the  will  which 
wills  the  good  is  never  determined  by  the  idea  of  a  given 
object  as  fitted  to  bring  pleasure,  but  solely  by  universal 
law.  Good  and  evil  in  this  sense  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  state  or  feeling  of  the  agent,  but  are  affirmed  only  of  his 
action.  If  therefore  there  is  anything  absolutely  good  or 
evil,  it  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  action,  but  is  due  solely 
to  the  character  of  the  maxim  by  which  the  agent  is 
determined  to  act. 

'■  Admitting  that  there  is  a  principle  capable  in  itself  of 
determining  the  will,  that  principle  will  be  an  a  priori  law 
of  action,  and  pure  reason  will  supply  from  itself  the  motive 
tor  determining  the  act.  An  action  so  determined  is  good 
in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  the  experience  of 
anticipated  pleasure.  Hence  a  will,  the  maxim  of  which 
is  in  harmony  with  law,  is  absolutely  or  in  every  respect 
good,  and  the  supreme  condition  of  all  good.     On  the  other 
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hand,  when  the  maxim  presupposns  an  object  fitted  to  brint 
pleasure   and   pain,  the   motive   is  not  in  harmony  witi 
absolute  law ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  moral  motive.     It 
in  inch  a  case  we  apeak  of  actions  as  good,  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  good  absolutely,  but  only  that  they  are  good 
as  means  to  an  end.     Such  maxims,  therefore,  can  never  be 
laws,  but  are  merely  practical  precepts. 
28So      Good  and  evil,  in  the  strict  sense,  then,  have  a  meaning 
only  in  so  far  as  the  agent  determines  himself  by  an  a 
priori  law ;  in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  cause  acting 
through  pure  reason.     The  agent's  acts  are  therefore  in  all 
cases  viewed  as  good  or  evil  solely  in  so  far  as  they  proceed 
from  himself  as  a  free  cause.     Thus  reason  shows  itself  to 
be  practical.     But,  although  an  action  receives  its  mora! 
character  from  its  relation  to  reason  as  setting  up  a  law 
of  freedom,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  intelligible  world, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  express  itself  as  an  event  ii 
the  world  of  sense,  and  as  such  it  must  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  natural  causation,  which  applies  to  all  phenomena. 
Practical   reason   can,    therefore,  determine  itself   only  in 
relation  to  phenomena,  though  not  by  phenomena ;  in  other 
words,  the  acts  of  the  agent,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  rational 
being,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  as 
constituted  by  the  categories  of   the   understanding,  and 
especially    the    category    of    natural    causation.     Reason, 
therefore,  cannot  here  bo  employed   theoretically;  and  ai 
the  laws  of  knowledge  are  determined  purely  by  the  under- 
standing, it  can  only  will  the  universal  law  and  thereby 
subject  the  various  desires  to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
as  implied  in  practical  reason  or  pure  will. 


The  Type  of  Pure  Practiced  Judgment. 

282  6  Good  and  evil  as  objects  have  no  existence  except  in 
relation  to  a  rational  will.  The  question  however  arises, 
how  we  are  to  determine  whether  a  certain  action  pro- 
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ceeds  from  a  practical  rule  of  reason,  or  is  determined  by 
the  influence  of  an  imagined  object  upon  desire.  It  is  the 
function  of  practical  judgment  to  answer  this  question ;  i.e., 
practical  judgment  must  subsume  a  given  action  under  the 
universal  law,  or  it  must  apply  to  concrete  cases  of  action  the 
form  of  law  prescribed  by  reason.  In  the  sphere  of  theoretical 
reason  there  is  no  difficulty  in  judgment  finding  the  case  to 
which  a  principle  of  the  understanding  applies,  for  there  we 
are  dealing  with  phenomena.  Thus  the  principle  or  law  of 
causaUty,  when  applied  to  objects  of  sensible  perception, 
gives  rise  to  the  schema  of  causality,  viz.,  the  invariable  suc- 
cession of  one  event  upon  another.  In  the  case  of  practical 
reason,  however,  no  schema  is  avaUable,  because  practical 
reason  does  not  operate  with  phenomena,  but  with  pure 
ideas.  The  moral  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  by  the 
judgment  through  a  schema,  and  nothing  remains  but  that 
it  should  operate  through  the  pure  understanding.  Now, 
understanding  works,  not  with  schemata  but  with  laws,  and 
as  in  the  present  case  the  law  is  a  pure  a  priori  law,  the 
judgment  does  not  here  employ  a  schema  but  a  type;  in 
other  words,  while  in  the  sphere  of  morality  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  subject  as  free  is  subjected  to  an  inviol- 
able law,  we  are  justified  in  employing  the  form  of  an 
inviolable  law  of  nature  as  an  analogue  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  free  subject  determines  itself.  A  moral  being 
is  not  subjected  t«  an  inviolable  law,  but  he  uses  it 
as  a  pattern  to  guide  him  in   determining  whether   his 

Id  action  is  moral  or  not.  The  rule  which  judgment,  looking 
to  inviolable  law  as  a  type,  thus  obtains  is  this:  "Ask 
yourself  whether  a  proposed  act  can  be  willed  by  you  as  if 
it  took  place  from  an  inviolable  law  of  nature " ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  is  the  rule  by  which  every  one  judges 

!3  whether  his  action  is  good  or  evil  "  This  comparison  of 
the  maxims  of  our  actions  with  a  universal  law  of  nature 
is  not  the  motive  which  is  to  determine  our  will  to  perform 

Uhem.     The   law    of   nature   serves   as    a    type    for    our 


I 
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judgment  upon  the  maxim  acoortliog  to  moral  principleB.  If 
the  maxim  is  not  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  staud  the 
test  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  giving  it  the  form  of  a  law 
3iof  nature,  it  is  morally  impossible."  We  may,  therefore 
take  natural  law  as  a  type  of  the  intelligible  nature,  so  lon^ 
as  we  are  careful  to  observe  that  reason  must  govern  itself 
simply  by  the  form  of  law  and  is  not  subjected  to  th" 
influence  of  natural  inclination  or  desire;  for  there  is  this 
in  common  with  all  laws,  whether  those  of  nature  or  of  a 
free  agent,  that  ihey  must  be  universal 


Wi 


284        Chapter  III. — The  Motives  of  Pure  Practical 
Reason. 

284  a  The  will  must  be  directly  determined  by  the  moral  la». 
if  an  action  is  to  have  any  moral  value.  Even  when  the 
act  is  not  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  it  may  yet  be 
immoral.  The  introduction  of  feeling  of  any  kind  into  the 
will  destroys  the  moral  purity  of  the  act,  because  in  that 
case  the  will  is  not  determined  solely  by  the  law,  and  the 
act,  even  when  it  harmonises  with  the  law,  is  only  a  legal 
not  a  moral  act.  It  is  because  man  may  be  determined  bv 
desire,  that  we  speak  of  motives  in  relation  to  the  will. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking 
of  the  motive  by  which  the  divine  will  is  determineii. 
because  such  a  will  by  its  very  nature  wills  the  moral 
law ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  only  motive  by  which 
the  himian  will,  or  that  of  any  finite  rational  being,  ought  to 
be  determined  is  the  moral  law.  The  objective  ground  of 
the  will  is  thus  at  the  same  time  the  only  moral  motive. 
Hence  an  action  may  agree  with  the  letter  of  the  la* 
and  yet  violate  its  spirit. 

iSib  Froji  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  understand  how  the  will  can  be  H^rectly  deter- 
■niued  by  a  law  that  is  not  of  the  same  nature  is  the  law 
■if  phenomena.     A  will  that  has  a  motive  seems  to  be  one 
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that  is  acted  upon  by  something  other  than  itself;  but  in 
the  present  case  the  agent  .nust  ,,ct  purely  from   himself 
and  therefore  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  legitimately  a^t 
from  any  motive      It  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain  how  we 
may  act  purely  from  the  motive  of  moral  law,  and  yet  act 
taely.     But  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  a  free  agent 
determmes  himself  by  the  moral  law.     The  existence  of  the 
.dea  of  moral  law  compels   us  to  postulate  free.Iora,  and 
there,ore  It  IS  enough  that  we  see  the  actual  influence  upon 
the  mind  of    he  moral  law,  in  so  far  as  that  law  supplies 
the  motive  of  action.     What  Kant  here  refers  to,   as  he 
.mmediately  goes  on  to  explain,  is  the  feeling  of  reverence 
to  the  moral  law.   which  he  claims   to  be,  not  ordinary 
pathological   feeling,    but    the    feeling   which    arises   in  a 
wsitive  being  in  so  far  as  his  sensuous  nature  is  subjected 
to  practical  reason.  ■* 

'  The  moral  motive,  as  we  have  seen,  must  alwavs  be  the 
moral  law,  and  nothing  but  the  moral  law.  ITie  agent  acts 
My  only  m  so  far  as  this  is  his  motive,  hi.,  ^t  being 
determiaed  purely  by  moral  law  without  even  the  co 
operation  of  natural  desire.  The  will  which  is  free  must 
herefore.  restr.m  all  natural  inclinations  that  run  counter 
to  the  morU  law,  and  where  they  are  contradictory  of  the 

hem.     The   influence  of  the   moral  law  is   therefore,  in 

elation  to  desire,  of  a  negative  character,  and  the  motive 

'>y  which   It   IS   determined    must   present   itself    to    us 

'm,^i,  ie    as  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  all  particular 

2»t'ves.    When  the  will  is  determined  by  natural  inclination 

r  sensuous  desire,  the  motive  takes  the  form  of  a  feeling 

e  possession   of   which   is  conceived  as  fitted    to  brine 

pleasure.     The  moral   law,  since  it  refuses   to  allow   thl 

il        ■  1  ^"^''"^  "P°"  *''"  "'"'  n^"^'  i»«lf  exercise  a 

C",   •    r""'   "P°"    *^  •^"'""g  «"'^.'««t-     When  the 

\Zr       '°':'r*'°"^  "-^  thwarted,  there  resuHs  a  certain 

Idling,  which  may  be  called  a  feeling  of  pain,  though  we 
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must  observe  that  it  is  the  kind  of  pain  that  only  a 
rational  being  who  posseiises  a  sensitive  nature  can  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  show  a  priori  how  reason  can  have  an  influence 
upon  feeling.  There  are  two  sources  of  natural  inclination, 
viz.,  self-love  and  self-esteem,  both  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  specific  forms  of  self-regard.  Self-love  is  natural  to  all 
rational  beings  who  possess  a  sensitive  nature,  for  it  is 
natural  and  reasonable  in  such  beings  to  desire  their  ovc 
happiness.  Pure  practical  reason  does  not  affirm  that  sell- 
love  is  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  moral  law ;  i.e., 
it  does  not  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  desire  one's 
own  happiness  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  virtuous ;  what 
it  affirms  is  that  happiness  must  not  be  willed,  though 
it  may  be  the  consequence  of  willing  the  moral  law.  Pure 
practical  ijason,  therefore,  merely  brings  self-love  into 
harmony  with  the  moral  law,  and  it  is  then  called  rational 
self-love.  Self-esteem,  on  the  other  hand,  it  completelj 
destroys ;  for  no  man  can  claim  merit  for  obeying  a  law 
which  he  ought  to  obey.  The  moral  law,  however,  though 
its  influence  is  thus  negative,  is  in  itself  positive :  it  is  in 
fact  the  form  of  a  being  who  lives  in  an  intelligible  world, 
or  is  capable  of  acting  freely.  Now,  so  far  as  the  moral 
law  brings  self-love  into  harmony  with  itself,  it  produces  in 
the  rational  subject  a  feeling  of  reverence;  and  so  far  as 
it  uproots  all  self-esteem,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  the  highest 
reverence.  This  feeling,  which  is  not  of  empirical  origin 
but  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  retisoo  upon  the  desiring 
agent,  is  known  a  priori.  Reverence  for  the  moral  law 
has  therefore  an  intellectual  origin,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
only  feeling  which  can  be  known  absolutely  a  priori  and 
perceived  to  be  necessary. 
I  The  moral  law,  then,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  form  by 
which  pure  practical  reason  determines  action ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  objective  condition  under  which  those 
acts  which  we  call  good  and  evil  are  determined ;   and,  in 
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the  thiid  place,  it  is  the  imbjeotive  condition  or  motive  of 
dl  moral  action,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  upon  the  subject  and 
produces  m  hun  a  feeling  which  conduces  to  the  influence  of 
the  law  upon  his  will.     It  is  no  doubt  trxe  that  the  feeling 
0  reverence  would  not  arise  in  us  were  we  not  beings  capable 
of  bemg  mfluenced  by  sensuous  desire,  but  it  by  no  iWn» 
follows  that  the  feeling  of  reverence  is  nothing  but  a  sensuous 
tore.    In  its  origin  it  is  not  pathological  but  practical, 
temg  the  result  of  the  influence  of  reason  upon  desire. 
AU  sensuous  motives  are  external  to  the   will  and  act 
ertemally   upon   it.     The   feeling   of    reverence,   on   the 
other  hand,  IS  not  an  external  motive;  it  is  the  moral 
liw  Itself,  an   so   far   as   it   is  made    the  motive  of  the 
wiU.     By  settmg  aside  all   the  claims  of   self-love   that 
^  m  conflict  with  itself,  pure  practical  reason  secures 
sbsolute  authority  for  the  moral  law.     As  reverence  for 
to  law  IS  the  result  of  the  aotion  of   reason    upon   a 
tiemg  who  on  one  side  of  his  nature  is  sensuous,  we  cannot 
«v  that  a  Supreme  Being  feels  reverence  for  law,  and  on 
the  other  Land  a  purely  rational  being,  even  if  he  were 
fimte  provided  he  was  not  influenced  by  sensuous  desire, 
would  not  have  a  feeling  of  reverence;  in  short,  this  feeline 
»  only  found  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  reason  and 
itore.    "  Reverence  is  so  far  from  being  a  feeling  of  pU<m,re 
tt»t  we   surrender   ourselves  to  its  influence  with   great 
relu,  lance.    We  even  try  to  avoid  yielding  reverence  to  the 
!tem  majesty  of  the  moral  law  itself.     On  the  other  hand 
reverence  is  so  far  from  being  a  feeling  of  pain,  that  when 
"e  lay  aside  our  self-conceit  and  allow  it  to  exercise  its 
practical  mfluence,  we  can  never  be  satiated  with  gazing 
•pon  Its  solemn  splendour;  the  soul  beUeves  itself  to  be 
mtM  just  in  the  measure  in   which    it  recognises   the 
elevation  of  the  holj  law  above  itself  and  the  frailty  of  its 
•wn  nature." 

'Reverence  for  the  moral  law  is  indubitably  a  moral 
aobve,  and  the  only  moral  motive;  it  is  a  form  of  feeling 
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which  is  never  directed  to  an  object  on  any  other  grour 
In  the  judgment  of  reason  the  moral  law  first  determiii 
the  will  objectively  and  directly  ;  (ree<lom,  the  causality 
which  is  determinable  entirely  throuj^h  the  law,  just  coi'-'is 
in  limiting  all  inclinations  to  the  condition  of  obedu'ii 
to  the  pure  law,  and  upon  this  obedience  all  person 
esteem  is  based.  This  limitation  has  an  effect  on  i 
sensibility,  and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  pain,  which  u 
be  derived  a  priori  from  the  moral  law.  So  far  its  etfe 
is  negative ;  arising  as  it  does  from  the  influence  of  a  jm 
practical  reason,  its  main  office  is  to  prevent  the  subje 
from  being  detennined  by  inclination,  and  to  make  him  fe 
that  apart  imm  the  moral  law  he  has  no  personal  wor 
whatever.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  law  on  our  feeling  is 
humiliate  us,  as  we  can  perceive  a  priori,  though  in  l\\ 
feeling  we  cannot  discover  the  power  of  the  pure  prattic 
law  as  a  motive,  but  only  its  resistance  to  sensuous  mutivi 
But  as  this  same  law  is  ii;  the  idea  of  pure  reason  a  dire 
and  objective  ground  of  determination  of  the  will,  and 
this  feeling  of  humility  is  merely  relative  to  the  purity 
the  law,  that  which  on  the  sensuous  side  lowers  our  clai 
to  moral  esteem  or  humiliates  iis,  on  the  intellectual  sii 
elevates  our  moral  or  practical  esteem  of  the  law  itse 
and  intensifies  our  reverence  for  it.  Hence,  wheu  ' 
consider  its  intellectual  origin,  this  feeling  is  known  a  pria 
as  positivf..  For  that  which  lessens  the  obstacle  to  i 
activity  furthers  this  activity  itself.  Now,  the  recogniti( 
of  the  moral  law  is  the  consciousness  of  an  activity 
practical  reason  on  objective  grounds,  an  activitv  which 
only  prevented  from  manifesting  its  influence  on  our  actioi 
by  subjective  or  pathological  causes.  Hence  reverence  f 
the  moral  law,  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  opposing  infliien 
of  the  inclinations  by  humbling  our  self-esteem,  must  1 
regarded  as  also  a  positive,  though  indirect,  effect 
that  law  upon  feeling,  and  therefore  as  a  subjecti' 
ground     of    activity    or    motive    for    obedience,    as   wf 
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foundation    for    maxims    of 


life    in    oonformity 


i;  Duty  and  obligation  are  the  only  names  which  properly 
eipreM  our  relation  to  the  moral  law.  No  doubt  we  are 
legulative  members  of  a  realm  of  morality,  which  is  possible 
through  freedom  and  is  presente.1  to  us  by  our  practical 
reason  as  an  object  of  reveience.  but  we  ar«  at  the  same 
tune  subjects,  not  sovereigns,  in  that  realm.  To  overlook  our 
position  as  creatures,  and  to  exhibit  a  proud  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  holy  law,  is  to  revolt  from  i.slpirit,  even 
II  we  conform  to  the  letter." 

^This  view  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  possibUity  of 
.uch  a  command  as,  U,e  Ood  above  all  and  thy  ntu,hbour  as 
ihy>el/    For  as  a  commani  what  is  required  is  reverence 
for  a  law  which  comman^h   love,  and  does  not  leave  it  to 
our  arbitrary  choice  whether  we  shall  mal^e  this  our  principle. 
Love  to  God  as  inclination  (pathological  love)  is  impossible, 
for  God  IS  no  object  of  sense;  and  love  to  man,  though 
possible,  cannot  be  imperative ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  love 
another  merely  at  command.      It  is,  therefore,  practuaj  W 
Stha    IS  meant  in  that  kernel  of  all  laws.     To  love  God  is 
gladly  to  obey  his  commands;  to  love  our  neithtour  is  gladly 
to  do  all  our  duties  to  him.    But  the  Jaw  that  makes  this  our 
rule  of  action  cannot  be  a  command  to  have  this  temper  of 
mmd  in  acting,  but  only  to  strive  after  it.     A  commaVd  to 
do  something  g'adly  would  be  a  contradiction,  for  if  we 
already  know  what  we   are    bound    to  do,  and   are   also 
conscious  of  pleasure  in  doing  it,  no  command  is  necessary  • 
Md   If,  on  the  other    hand,   we    do    it   without  pleasure 
from  reverence  for  the  law,  a  oomm.ind   that  makes  this 
reverence  the  motive  of  our  maxim  would  act  in   direct 
opposition  to  the  disposition  commanded.     That  law  of  all 
aws^  therefore,  like  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  setting  the  true  moral  habit  of  mind  beforo 
18  as  an  ideal  of  perfectioi.  which  can  be  attained  by  no 
treated  being;  though  it  is  the  antitype  to  which  we  should 
2* 
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endeavour  to  usimilate  ounelvea  in  en  uninterrupted  but 
endlen  progress." 

ir  89  "  The  oharacteristio  grade  of  moral  life  at  whioh  man  (an4 
(0  far  as  wo  can  see,  every  rational  creature)  stands  is  that 
of  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  The  temper  of  mind  thtt 
ought  to  bind  him  to  obey  it  is  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  « 
spontaneous  impulse  such  as  might  lead  one  to  undertake  li 
task  to  whioh  he  had  no  call  of  obligation.  The  highest 
moral  state  in  whioh  he  can  maintain  himself  is  virtue,  that 
is,  a  goodnesi.  which  continually  maintains  itself  in  effort  andi 
conflict  i  and  not  holineu,  which  would  involve  the  attaia<i 
ment  of  perfect  purity  of  mind  and  will.  It  is  nothiugj 
but  moral  fanaticism  and  an  exaltation  of  vanity  that  w(| 
are  likely  to  pi-oduce,  when  we  urge  men  to  do  certain: 
acts  because  they  are  '  noble,'  '  lofty,'  and  '  magnanim(iua'< 
For  by  such  exhortations  we  set  aside  the  plain  motive  ofi 
duty,  that  is,  of  reverence  for  the  law,  whose  yoke  (though 
in  a  sense  easy,  as  it  is  laid  on  us  by  reason  itself)  is  one  vn 
which  we  are  not  merely  permitted,  but  obliged,  however] 
unwillingly,  to  submit  ourselves,  and  in  submitting  to  which, 
therefore,  we  have  to  humble  ourselves  and  give  up  alii 
claims  of  merit.  The  harm  of  acting  on  such  principles  ii 
that  it  does  not  satisfy  the  gpirU  of  the  law,  which  demaudi 
an  inward  temper  of  obedience,  and  not  a  mere  outward 
conformity  of  action;  and  that  it  substitutes  the  pathological 
motive  of  sympathy  or  self-lovo  for  the  moral  motive 
which  lies  in  the  law  itself.  More  than  this,  it  gives  rist; 
to  a  windy,  extravagant  and  fantastic  habit  of  mind,  ioi 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  as  though  we  were  in  possession! 
of  a  spontaneous  goodness  which  needs  neither  spur  nor 
rein,  and  forget  our  duty  in  the  vain  idea  of  our  merit.  It 
may,  indeed,  be   allowable  to  speak  of  actions  of  otheni 

B  90  which  have  cost  great  personal  sacrifice  as  noble  and  grand,' 
though  we  must  so  speak  only  if  we  have  good  reason  to; 
believe  that  such  actions  have  been  done  entirely  from 
regard  to  duty  and  not  from  mere  impulses  of  the  heart! 
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But  if  we  «,t  up  .u«h  «!tion»  u  m.Klcl,  for  imitation,  we 
.nu«t  l«  careful  to  lay  the  wl.ole  weight  on  the  motive 
of  reverence  for  the  law.  which  alone  constitute,  genuine 
mora  feeling  >or  w  only  will  the  holy  and  eam^t  pre- 
Knption  0  duty  keep  us  from  deluding  ourwlves  with 
pathological  impulsee.  which  «t„  at  best  analogous  to 
mor^  principle.,  and  fron-  pluming  ourwlve.  on  our  own 
merits. 

"  If  fanaticism,  in  the  moat  general  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  endeavour,  made  on  express  principle,  to  transcend  the 
Umit.  of  human  reason,  moral  fanaticism  may  be  deflne.1  as 
the  eflort  to  transcend  the  limits  which  pure  practical 
reason  sets  to  humanity,  when  it  commands  that  the 
.ubjective  motives  of  moral  action  should  be  found  nowhere 
but  m  the  law  itself,  and  that  the  habit  of  mind  shown 
m  our  maxims  should  be  one  of  pure  reverence  for  the 


Critical  £xami,ut(ion  of  the  Analytic  of  Pure  Reaxm. 
h  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  mechanism  of 
nature  and  freedom  of  action  can  only  be  solved  if  we  bear 
■a  mmd  the  results  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The 
taw  of  natural  causation  has  a  meaning  only  in  reference  to 
that  which  presents  itself  as  an  event  in  time,  and  therefore 
It  stands  under  the  conditions  of  time.  Xo»7,  the  actions  of 
man  have  a  phenomenal  character,  that  is,  they  present 
themselves  to  us  as  events  in  time;  consequently  no  act 
can  he  done  which  is  not  capable  of  being  traced  back  to 
an  antecedent.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  acts  of  the  agent 
M  30  far  as  they  belong  to  the  past,  are  no  longer  within 
ta«  power,  and  therefore  he  is  not  free  in  relation  to  the 
j"»t;  but,  m  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  free 
tang,  he  sees  that  all  his  paat  actions  could  have  been 
freely  determined.  There  is  nothing  in  his  existence  as  a 
iree  being  that  we  can  speak  of  as  acting  externally  upon 
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his  will,  BO  far  as  his  existence  as  an  intelligence  is  con- 
cerned. The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  inner  sense 
he  ascribes  to  his  own  free  causality.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  rational  being  can  say  with  truth  that  every  wrong 
act  which  he  has  done  he  could  have  left  undone,  and  this 
is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that  from  the  pheno- 
menal point  of  view  the  act  takes  its  place  in  the  chain  of 
natural  causality.  The  whole  series  of  acts  belongs  to  the 
phenomenal  character  which  he  has  made  for  himself,  and 
which  has  been  deteitained  by  his  free  action.  Hence  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  freedom,  or  independence  of  all 
external  influence,  he  regards  himself  as  responsible  for  the 
whole  chain  of  actions  which  arr  the  outer  manifestations  of 
his  inner  beiiig. 

287  a      A  difficulty  still  remains  in  regard  to  the  reconciliation 

of  1  I)  mechanism  of  nature  and  freedom  in  the  case  of  a 
being  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense.  How  is  it 
possible,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  being  can  be  free,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  that  all  reality  must  proceed  from 
God  ?  If  God  is  the  originator  of  all  things,  he  must  also 
be  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  men  in  thsir  noumenal  as 
well  as  their  phenomenal  character.  The  actions  of  man 
must,  therefore,  ultimately  be  referred,  not  to  himself,  but 
to  God. 

288  a      The  difficulty  may  easily  be  solved,  if   we  remember 

what  is  implied  in  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and 
noumena.  A  noumenal  being  is  conditioned  bv  the  principle 
of  natural  causality,  because,  though  his  actions  have  an 
influence  on  events  in  time  and  therefore  present  themselves 
to  him  as  events,  this  mode  of  representation  in  no  waj 
affects  his  existence  as  a  free  cause.  The  creation  of 
thinking  beings  must  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of 
beings  who  are  really  free,  though  they  or  rather  their 
actions  are  presented  to  themselves  under  the  form  of 
events  in  time.  We  cannot  properly  speak  of  the  ci-eation 
of  the  sensuous  form  in  which  objects  of  experience  present 
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themselves.     The  beings  that  are  created  must  be  beings  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  we  have  seen  reason  to  hold 
that  man  in  his  true  nature  is  free.     Since  phenomena  are 
not  realities,  it  >yould  be  a  contradiction  if  we  maintained 
that  God  created  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  created 
beings  who  in  their  real  nature  are  non-phenomenaL     Let 
It  be  admitted,  then,  that  existence  in  time  has  a  meaning 
only  m  relation  to  phenomena.     Now,  we  have  seen  that 
freedom  is  not  incompatible  with  the  natural  mechanism  of 
actions  regarded  as  phenomena;  i.e.,  we  have  already  proved 
that  man,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
moral   law,  is   free;   and  therefore  the  freedom  of   man 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  admission  that  in  his  existence 
he  IS  dependent  upon  a  Creator,  for  it  is  man  as  a  free 
bemg  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  created.     There  would 
be  a  contradiction,  no  doubt,  if  we  held  that  beings  in  the 
world  of  sense  are  real  beings;  for  in  that  case  the  creation 
of  man  would  mean  that  he  was  created  as  subject  to  the 
law  of  natural  causation;  but,  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
mamtaining  that  his  existence  proceeds  from  God  so  long 
as  we  hold  that  in  his  real  nature  he  is  non-phenomenal 
and  therefore  free  from  the  bondage  of  natural  mechanism  ' 


8     BOOK  n.-DIALECTIC  OF  PUEE  PRACTICAL 
REASON. 

Chapter  L— General  Consideration. 
■  Pure  reason  is  dialectical,  or  subject  to  an  inevitable 
lUusion,  whether  it  is  employed  theoretically  in  the  acquisi- 
to  of  knowledge  or  practically  in  relation  to  action 
«e«son  can  in  no  case  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  unconditioned;  i.e.,  it  demands  an  absolute  totality  of 
conditions  as  the  necessary  presupposition  of  anything  that 
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is  presented  as  conditioned.  But,  as  this  totality  of  con- 
ditions cannot  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  reason 
proceeds  to  seek  for  it  in  the  sphere  of  things  in  themselves. 
When  reason  operates  purely  in  itself,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible in  its  theoretical  use  to  penetrate  to  things  in 
themselves,  because  the  conditions  of  knowledge  are  such 
that  without  perceptions  our  conceptions  or  ideas  have 
no  objective  application.  We  cannot,  therefore,  by  the  use 
of  reason  theoretically,  find  the  unconditioned ;  we  can  only 
pass  from  condition  to  condition  in  search  of  an  uncon- 
ditioned, which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be 
found  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Reason,  however,  is  eo 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  unconditioned,  that  it 
inevitably  falls  into  the  illusion  that  the  unconditioned  can 
be  found  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena;  and  it  proceeds 
under  this  natural  illusion  until  it  is  confronted  with  an 
absolute  contradiction,  and  only  then  does  it  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  imconditioned  cannot  be  an  object  of 
knowledge.  This  truth  is  brought  to  light  by  the  criticiBm 
of  the  whole  faculty  of  reason  in  its  theoretical  use.  At 
first  sight  reason  seems  to  be  entirely  baffled  in  its  quest 
for  the  unconditioned,  but  it  turns  out  on  closer  considera- 
tion that  the  contradiction,  or  antinomy,  into  which  it  falls, 
is  just  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  higher  nature  of 
things.  When  we  discover  that  we  have  been  treating 
phenomena  as  absolute  realities,  we  are  led  to  see  that 
reality  as  it  is  in  itself  must  be  of  a  higher  character 
than  the  objects  of  sensible  experience.  And  when  we 
have  once  seen  the  possibility  of  the  existence  in  our  own 
case  of  freedom,  as  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  of  our 
consciousness  of  moral  law,  we  are  able  to  solve  the  con- 
tradiction, which  for  theoretical  reason  was  insoluble. 
290  a  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  shown  how  the  natural 
dialectic  of  speculative  reason  may  be  explained,  and  how 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  guard  against  the  false  inferences 
drawn  from  the  natural  illusion  to  which  we  are  subject. 
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But  reason  is  dialectical  in  its  practical  as  well  as  in  its 
theoretical  use,  and  therefore  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Keason  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  illusion  which 
anses  m  this  case  also.  Here  reason  demands  the  uncon- 
ditioned for  the  practicaUy  conditioned.  Just  as  in  the 
iphere  of  knowledge  it  sought  for  the  unconditioned  in 
reference  to  sensible  perceptions,  so  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical reason  it  starto  from  natural  inclinations  or  desires 
«nd  demands  an  unconditioned  for  them,  although  the 
unconditioned  is  not  in  this  case  to  be  conceived  as 
determming  the  will,  but  only  as  the  unconditioned  totality 
of  the  object  of  pure  practical  reason.  This  object  is  the 
highest  good. 

h  Before  we  proceed  to  the  dialectic  of  pure  practical 
reason,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  idea  of  the 
highest  good  presupposes  that  the  will  is  determined  purely 
by  the  form  of  a  universal  law,  not  by  any  matter  The 
highest  good,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  has  two  in- 
gredients: it  involves  the  conception  of  the  realisation  of 
perfect  moraUty  or  virtue,  and  the  realisation  of  complete 
happiness.  This  is  an  object  which  reason  demands  but 
rt  18  not  the  motive  by  which  the  will  is  to  be  determined. 
Ihe  only  pure  motive  is  the  moral  law  itself,  for  if  the  wiU 
were  determined  by  an  object  eaUed  the  good,  it  would  not 
be  determmed  purely  by  the  moral  law.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  Analytic,  it  is  necessary  to  morality  that  determina- 
tion by  the  pure  form  of  law  should  be  the  only  motive. 

Chapteb  II.— The  Summum  Bonum. 

The  Summum  honum,  or  highest  good,  contains  two  ele- 
oeuts,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each 
other,  VIZ.,  the  mpreme  (supremum)  and  the  comtdete  (eon- 
xmrmtum).  The  mpreme  good  is  that  which  is  absolutely 
unconditioned,  and  presupposes  nothing  higher  than  itself 
n  18  therefore  not  subordinate  to  anything  else  (originarium) 
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The  complete  good  ia  a  whole  which  is  not  a  part  of  any 
other  larger  whole  of  the  same  kind  (per/ectimmum).  Now. 
the  condition  of  virtue,  or  worthiness  to  be  happy,  is  ths 
supreme  condition  of  all  that  we  can  regard  as  desirable 
and  therefore  it  is  the  supreme  condition  of  complete 
happiness.  Virtue  is  thus  the  supreme  good,  hut  it  ii 
not  the  whole  or  complete  good,  which  finite  beings  not  only 
seek  to  obtain,  but  which  impartial  reason  declares  to  be 
a  legitimate  object  of  desire.  On  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  rational  being  of  infinite  power,  we  must  suppose  that 
He  desires  that  His  creatures  should  not  only  be  virtuous 
but  happy,  provided  always  that  happiness  is  the  result 
of  virtue.  The  highest  good  of  a  possible  world  must 
therefore  consist  in  the  union  or  harmony  of  virtue  and 
happiness  in  the  same  person,  i.e.,  it  must  consist  in  happi- 
ness in  exact  proportion  to  morality.  By  the  mmmum  bonum 
or  highest  good,  therefore,  is  meant  the  whole  or  complete 
gon'.  What  has  to  be  especially  observed,  however,  is  that 
virtue,  or  the  supreme  good,  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  complete  good,  because  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
happiness  unless  he  is  virtuous.  Happiness  is  thus  not  a 
good  in  itself,  but  only  a  good  under  the  condition  that 
conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law. 

1    '^he  Antinomy  of  Practical  Beaton. 

292  a  The  summum  honum  or  highest  good,  then,  demands  the 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness.  !Now,  the  conception  of 
virtue  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  conception  of  happi- 
ness, nor  does  the  conception  of  happiness  necessarily  imply 
the  conception  of  virtue ;  i.e.,  we  cannot  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other  by  a  purely  analytical  process ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  perfectly  well  conceive  that  virtue  may  not  bring 
happiness,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  desire  for  happiness, 
if  made  a  principle  of  at.ion,  is  contradictory  of  virtue. 
The   only   way   in  which   virtue   and   happiness   can  be 
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combined  is  by  a  synthetic  principle,  and  indeed  a 
synthetic  pnnciple  which  connects  the  one  with  the  other 
through  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect.  The  whole 
question  is  in  regard  to  the  good  of  action,  a  good  that 
18  possible  only  through  the  ^iU.  Hence  we  must  say 
^ither  that  the  desire  for  happiness  supplies  the  motive  for 
the  maxims  of  virtue,  or  that  the  maxims  of  virtue  are  the 
efficient  cause  of  happiness.  But  the  former  is  absolutely 
impossible,  for  anyone  who  makes  happiness  his  motive 
thereby  destroys  the  morality  of  his  action.  And  the  latter 
18  also  impossible  in  another  way,  for  though  a  man  may 
wUI  the  moral  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  result  of  his 
action  wiU  be  to  secure  happiness.  Conformity  to  the 
moral  law  may  exist  without  happiness,  since  happiness 
18  dependent  upon  the  whole  connexion  of  things  in  the 
world  of  experience,  and  therefore  presupposes  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  the  physical 
power  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  promotion  of  certain 
ends.  As  man  is  obviously  neither  omniscient  nor  omni- 
potent, the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
morahty  cannot  be  expected  to  result  in  happiness,  and 
to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good. 

2.  Critical  Solution  nf  the  Antinomy. 
'  In  the  antinomy  of  natural  necessity  and  freedom,  as 
dealt  with  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  we  found  that 
to  only  way  of  escape  from  contradiction  was  to  maintain 
ttot  the  pnnciple  of  natural  causation  is  a  law  only  of 
phenomena,  and  therefore  that  the  most  absolute  recognition 
of  the  mviolabiUty  of  natural  law  is  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent  with  the  existence  of  a  free  cause.  The  solution 
Of  the  antinomy  of  practical  reason  is  of  a  similar 
Character.  The  proposition  that  virtue  is  the  result  of  the 
search  for  happiness  is  absolutely  false,  because  happiness, 
wen  It  18  made  the  end  of  action,  is  incompatible  with 
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virtue.  But  the  sec  nd  pioposition,  viz.,  that  happiness  Ii 
the  result  of  virtue,  is  not  absolutely  false :  on  the  contrary 
it  is  an  undeniable  demand  or  postulate  of  reason,  thai 
the  agent  who  is  moral  is  worthy  to  be  happy  anc 
therefore  ought  to  be  happy.  The  contradiction  depend: 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  world  of  ordinary  sennibli 
experience  is  ultimate;  for,  since  it  is  impossible  for  anj 
finite  being  to  secure  absolute  happiness  under  the  con 
ditions  of  his  sensible  existence,  we  cannot  affirm,  and  in  faci 
we  must  deny,  that  virtue  in  all  cases  results  in  happiness 
But  the  whole  character  of  our  criticism  of  reason  hat 
shown  that  the  world  of  our  experience  is  not  ultimate 
Not  only  is  the  conception  of  my  existence  as  a  noimienon 
in  the  world  of  intelligeboe  possible,  but  the  moral  law  is  oi 
such  a  character  that  it  is  a  purely  intellectual  principle, 
which  yet  is  capable  of  determining  my  causality  as  mani- 
fested in  the  world  o*  sense.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
impossible  in  the  idei  that  virtue  and  happiness  should  be 
united.  What  we  must  deny  is  that  they  are  directly 
united;  hut  this  in  no  way  prevents  us  from  supposing 
that  they  may  be  united  indirectly, — not  indeed  by  us,  for 
we  have  no  power  of  determining  the  constitution  of 
nature,  but  by  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature.  Such 
a  connexion  through  an  intelligence  other  than  ours  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  the  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness  to  be  effective,  and  therefore  the  connexion 
is  not  necessary  but  contingent. 
,  The  apparent  contradiction  or  antinomy  in  the  present 
case  arises  from  the  fact  that  practical  reason  rightly 
demands  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiness,  while  on  the 
other  hand  morality  is  possible  only  if  not  happiness 
but  the  pure  moral  law  is  made  the  end  of  action.  WSi 
have  seen,  however,  how  a  way  of  escape  from  this  apparent 
self-contradiction  is  provided  by  the  distinction  between; 
phenomena  and  noumena ;  for  the  ultimate  end  and  object 
of  a  moral  will  is  seen  to  coincide  with  the  demand  rf: 
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reason  for  the  combination  of  virtue  and  happinesg,  when 
the  necessity  and  possibility  of  the  combination  through  the 
medium  of  an  infinite  Author  of  nature  is  perceived.  The 
mtinomy  thus  disappears  when  the  false  assumption  is 
discarded  that  the  sphere  of  phenomena  is  exhaustive  of 
the  whole  of  existence. 


4.   The  Immortality  of  the  Smil. 

Its  The  mmmum  bonum,  then,  or  the  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness,  is  what  reason  demands.  But  this  end 
18  so  demanded  by  reason  only  on  condition  that  the 
supreme  good  should  be  willed,  for,  unless  it  is  willed 
the  complete  good  is  impossible.  With  this  proviso' 
however,  we  can  say  that  reason  demands  the  union  of 
nrtue  and  happiness.  Now,  the  willing  of  the  supreme 
good  means  the  willing  of  the  moral  law  at  every  moment 
of  his  life  by  a  rational  but  sensuous  being,  le..  it  consists 
m  that  perfect  harmony  of  the  will  with  the  moral  law 
which  IS  called  holiness.  But  in  a  being  whose  desires 
are  m  conflict  with  reason,  holiness  is  possible  only  by 
an  mfinite  progress.  Hence  pure  practical  reason,  since  it 
affirms  that  perfect  holiness  should  be  attained,  requires  us 
to  postulate  an  infinite  progress  towards  perfection. 

'  Now,  an  infinite  progress  is  possible  only  if  we  pre- 
suppose that  the  existence  of  a  rational  being  is  prolonged 
to  infinity.  Moreover,  the  being  must  retain  his  self- 
consciousness  or  personality,  because  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  a  free  cause  capable  of  willing  the  moral  law.  The 
highest  good  is  therefore  possible  practically  only  on  the 
presupposition  of  personal  immortality.  Thus  immortality 
a  a  necessary  logical  consequence  of  the  conception 
of  a  moral  being.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated,  because 
demonstration  depends  upon  the  employment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  causation,  but  it  is  a  necessary  postulate 
M  pure    practical    reason,   ie.,  a   proposition   which   the 
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existence  of  an  absolute  a  priori  practical  law  necessarily 
demaudr.. 
WB&  A  finite  rational  being  cannot  possibly  at  all  times  will 
the  moral  law,  and  therefore  it  is  only  capable  of  an  infliiit*- 
progress  or  approximation  to  moral  (mrfectioa ;  hut. 
inasmuch  as  the  Infinite  Being  ia  not  limited  by  timu,  He 
sees  the  good  of  moral  effort  as  realised,  and  therefore  is 
able  to  take  the  process  of  realisation  as  equivalent  to  its 
consummation.  Holiness  He  demands  inexorably  as  the 
condition  of  the  participation  of  each  person  in  the  highest 
good ;  but,  since  the  form  of  His  ronsciousness  must  be 
that  of  an  intellectual  perception.  He  sees  this  holiness  as 
realised,  provided  the  fihite  being  is  making  a  continuous 
and  steady  advance  in  goodness.  There  is  no  possible  justi- 
fication for  finite  beings  except  that  of  standing  the  test  of 
conformity  to  the  moral  law ;  but,  though  as  an  actual  fact 
in  this  life  such  a.  conformity  can  be  claimed  by  no  one. 
if  he  has  in  the  past  made  an  advance  from  lower  to  higher 
degrees  of  morality  he  may  hope  to  make  unbroken  pro- 
gress in  the  future  in  this  life  and  even  beyond  it.  Hence 
it  is  reasonable  for  h''in  to  expect  that  in  the  infinite 
duration  of  his  existence,  as  present  to  the  mind  of  God, 
he  may  attain  to  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  law. 


IW 


5.  The  Existence  of  God. 

iS6a  The  second  postulate  is  the  existence  of  God,  which  can 
also  be  derived  from  the  moral  law.  The  first  postulate 
was  directly  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good,  as 
implying  the  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law; 
but  in  the  conception  of  the  complete  good  there  is  also 
implied  the  realisation  of  perfect  happiness,  and  it  is  upon 
this  combination  of  virtue  and  happiness  that  the  second 
postulate  is  hi-^id.  Beason  rightly  demands  the  realisation 
of  the  complete  good,  which  involves  the  realisation  of 
happiness  in  proportion   to  morality,  and  demands  it  on 
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purely  impersonal  grounds.     Now,  we  can  only  conceive 
this  union  to  be  effected  if  we  postulate  the  existence  of 
God,  as  the  only  cause  adequate  to  produce  it 
i     Happiness,  or  the  continuous   experience  of   the   satis- 
foction  of  desire  and  will,  is  only  possible  if  nature  is  of 
juoh  a  character  that  it  is  fitted  to  secure  for  the  agent  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  desires,  on  condition  that  he  wills 
(he  moral  law.     But,  while  the  willing  of  the  moral  law 
Is  within  his  power  as  a  free  beini.,  man  has  no  power  over 
the  constitution  of  nature.     Since,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
moral    action    is    distinct    from    any    conceivable    cause 
of  nature,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  affirm  that 
even  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  law  will   result  in 
the  attainment  of  happiness  proportionate  to  virtua     Ac 
the  et,me    time    pure    reason    necessarily   postulates    the 
harmony  of  virtue  and   happiness.     In   maintaining  that 
man  is  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  seek  the  highest 
good  it  presupposes  that  happiness  in  proportion  to  virtue 
is  attainable,  and  also  affims  it  to  be  a  legitimate  demand. 
We  must  therefore  postulate  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  a  cause  wliich  is  distinct  from  it,  since 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  insures  its  harmony  with  human 
desires.     This   cause   must   have    the    power    m    connect 
happiness  and  morality  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other. 
!^ow,  a  cause  which  is  at  once  to  be  the  Author  of  the  / 
system  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  that' 
this  system  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  moral  character 
of  the   agent,   must    be  not   only  intelligent  but  moral. 
Hence  the  highest  good  is  capable  of  being  realised  in  the 
world   only  if  we   postulate  that  there  is  a  Being  who 
IS  the  cause  of  nature,  and  who  at  the  same  time  brings 
nature  into  conformity  with  the  moral  character  of  the' 
»gent.     Such  a  being,  as  acting  from  the  consciousness  of 
i«w,  is  a  rational  being,  an  intelligence ;   and  the  causalitv 
of  that  being,  presupposing  as  it  does  the  consciousness  of 
law,  is  a  will.     Thus  the  idea  of  the  highest  good  implies 
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the  existence  of  a  Being  who  ia  the  oaiue  of  nature  throuj^h 
Hi»  intelligence  and  will;  in  other  worda,  it  implies  the 
existence  of  God.  Granting,  therefore,  that  we  may  rightly 
postulate  the  highest  derivative  good,  or  the  best  posailJe 
world,  we  must  also  postulate  the  existence  of  the  source 
of  this  derivative  good,  viz.,  God.  Not  only  is  it  our 
duty  to  promote  the  highest  good,  but  the  very  idea  of  duty 
entitles  us  to  presuppose  that  this  highest  good  may  Ije 
realised,  this  realisation  being  possible  only  under  pre- 
supposition of  the  existence  of  God.  The  highest  good  U 
inseparably  connected  with  duty,  or,  as  we  may  fairlj  say, 
it  is  morally  necessary  to  hold  the  existence  of  God ;  t/„ 
it  is  necessary  as  an  explanation  of  the  potxtibiUty  of 
moraUty. 

ffai  "  We  must  carefully  observe,  that  this  moral  necessity  is 
mijective,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  need  or  requirement  of 
our  moral  consciousness;  it  is  not  objective,  because  it  i« 
not  itself  a  duty.  For  there  cannot  be  a  duty  to  assume 
the  existence  of  any  thing  or  being,  which  can  only  be  i 
matter  of  theoretical  conviction.  Nor,  again,  can  the 
182  assumpi'ion  of  the  existence  of  God  be  made  the  basis  of 
our  obligation  to  obey  the  moral  Uiw,  which  rests,  as  has 
been  conclusively  proved,  entirely  upon  the  autonomy  of 
reason  itself.  Our  duty  can  only  be  to  seek  to  realise  and 
promote  the  highest  good,  the  possibility  of  which  can 
therefore  be  postulated.  But  as  our  reason  finds  ...is 
possibility  conceivable  only  under  presupposition  of  s 
supreme  intelligence,  tlie  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
that  intelligence  is  bound  up  with  the  consciousness 
of  our  duty,  although  the  assumption  itself  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  theoretical  reason.  Only  in  relation 
to  theoretical  reason  is  it  regarded  as  a  principle  of 
explanation  or  hypothegis,  while  in  reference  to  the 
intelligibility  of  an  object  presented  through  the  moral  law 
(the  highest  good),  and  conspquently  of  a  requirement  for 
practical  purposes,  it  may  be  called  a  faith,  and  indeed  a 
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fiitk  qfrtaun,  beoauie  the  sole  iource  from  which  it  •priiig* 
ii  pure  i«a«on,  both  in  its  theoretical  and  its  practical  use." 

lis  This  Jkduelion  enables  us  to  see  why  the  Greek  schools 
were  never  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  practical 
possibility  of  the  highest  good.  Their  mistake  lay  in 
regarding  the  rule  of  the  aro  which  the  will  of  man  makes 
of  his  freedom  as  the  sole  and  adequate  ground  t  this 
possibility,  apart  from  all  oonsiderntion  of  the  exi -.moe  of 
Gk)d.  They  were  right  enough  in  siying  that  the  principle 
of  morality  is  independent  of  this  postulate,  that  it  can  be 
proved  purely  from  the  relation  of  reuson  to  the  will,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  the  supreme  practical  condition  of  the 
highest  good ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  principle  is 
the  whale  condition  of  the  poesibUity  of  the  highest  good. 
The  Spieurtans  had  indeed  assumed  an  entirely  false 
principle  as  ths  supreme  principle  of  moralit",  namely, 
happiness,  and  had  sutetituted  for  r  law  the  maxim  of  a 
choice  dependent  upon  each  man's  inclination ;  but  they 
proteeded  consistently  enough  to  degrade  the  highest 
good  to  the  same  low  level  as  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  looked  for  no  greater  happiness  than  can  be 
Mqiiiied   by  human   prudence,  including   temperance   and 

iw  moderation  of  the  inclinations.  ...  The  Stoics,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  quite  correctly  fixed  upon  virtue  as  the 
condition  of  the  highest  good,  but  as  they  held  the  degi-ee 
of  virtue  which  is  required  for  its  pure  law  as  completely 
•ttainable  in  this  life,  they  not  only  strained  the  moral 
powers  of  man,  under  the  name  of  a  ivise  man,  fur  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  nature  and  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of 
men,  but  above  all  they  refused  to  admit  that  happiness,  the 
second  element  of  the  highest  good,  is  a  special  object  of 
human  desire  at  all,  and  supposed  their  '  wise  man '  to  be 
Hitirely  independent  of  nature  for  his  satisfaction,  and  to 
live  in  the  God-like  consciousness  of  the  excellence  of 
liiB  own  person." 
"The  Christian  doctrine,  even  ar:»rt  from  its  religious 
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'iS4upeot,  lupplim  a  conception  o{  the  highest  good,  in  th 
idea  of  a  'kingdom  of   God,'  which   ii   adequate   to   th 

irusitricteet  demand  of  practical  reaaon.  ...  In  thia  ide 
nature  and  moral  excellence  are  united  together  in 
harmony,  which  is  not  necessitated  by  the  conception  o 
either  taken  by  itself,  but  is  established  by  a  Holy  Beiii) 
the  Creator  of  all,  who  makes  the  highest  derivative  Gcjo 
possible.  ...  At  the  8«'  ■  time  the  Christian  principb  o 
morals  is  not  itself  theoli^  al;  it  is  not  the  heteronuni) 
but  the  autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason ;  for  Christianit; 
does  not  make  the  knowledge  of  God  or  oi  His  will  tb 
ground  of  the  law,  but  only  of  the  attainment  of  the  hijjhes 
gootl  provided  that  law  is  obeyed ;  nor  does  it  even  plao 
the  true  motive  of  obedience  in  the  expected  results,  bu 
solely  in  the  idea  of  duty,  the  faithful  observance  of  whicl 
alone  makes  us  worthy  to  obtain  those  results.  In  thii 
way  the  moral  law,  as  the  object  and  ultimate  end  of  pun 
practical  reason,  leads  to  religion  ;  for  religion  is  the  kimw- 
letljje  of  all  duties  as  divine  conmiands,  not  as  sanctioni 
which  a  foreign  and  alien  will  has  attached  to  its  arbitral) 
decrees,  but  as  essential  laws  of  every  will  which  is  free  ii 
itself.  Nevertheless,  thesf  laws  must  be  regarded  a 
commands  of  the  Supreme  Being,  because  it  is  only  from  i 
morally  perfect  (holy  md  good)  and  at  the  same  time  all- 
powerful  will,  and  by  harmony  with  it,  that  we  can  hope 
to  attain  the  highest  good,  which  the  moral  law  makes  it 
our  duty  to  set  before  ourselves  as  the  object  of  ovi 
efforts." 


6.   The  Podulates  of  Pure  Practical  Season. 

I  The  postulates  of  pure  practical  reason  are  not  theoretical 
doctrines,  but  presuppositions  demanded  by  the  character  o( 
man  as  a  moral  agent.  They  in  no  way  extend  our  specu- 
lative knowledge,  but  merely  enable  us  to  affirm  tlie 
objective  reality  of  the  ideas  of  speculative  reason.     Thus 
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^J'l^'l  "',  *"J''.1,  "*■  "'  '»"'»Pt'on.  which  otherwi- 
would  be  employed  UlegitiiMtely. 

ki     Theie  po.tul8te.  are  immortality,  freedom  and  the  exiat- 

L'th  •  """"•;  "^-^^-PO"  the  dem«,d  of  r^n 
that  the  supreme  good  ihould  be  realised  a  dBn,.„^^K 
«n  only  be  fulfilled  provided  that  the  agent  ™tjor^f 

Btion  that  n«n  «  a  free  agent  is  independent  of  all  tlw 
mfluence.  o  desire,  and  so  is  capable  of  dVtermi,ung  hU  wiU 
m  co.rfonn,ty  with  the  law  of  an  intelligible  world  T  tS, 

necessity  of  presupposwg  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  also 

tthlT  /"',""'''  ■"  '""  °»'y  -»'««<'"  under  wwS 
the  highest  gowl  .8  capable  of  being  r«Mised 

'for?h'e 3  W ""  nf."" ^"^  "  P^^upposed  in  reverence 
for  the  moral  law.  and  thus  we  reach  the  three  postulates  of 
pract ica  reason,  and  are  enabled  to  solve  the  pi^em  which 
^ulative  .««,n  left  unsolved.  (1)  The  Legion  o5 
unmortality  involved  sp-culative  reason  in  a  paralotrism 

oUh:  VZ^'  '^'7  "^"''^«  '"»  *•>«  ambigu^r  ne' 
of  the  terms,  an  ambiguity  into  which  reason  was  betrayed 

nb,«=t.  Eeason,  demanding  an  unconditioned  subject,  ^ 
M  to  confuse  the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  subLt  wit" 

pendent  of  nature,  and  upon  this  confusion  to  base  the 
»ence  or  immortality  of  the  soul.     But.  what  real 

estabhshed   by  reason  in   its   practical   use.  which  rishtlv 

postulates  that  man  is  immortal,  b^ause.  ^  a  motl  age  ^ 

thel:i?  duration  adequate  to  the  complete  realisaS 

leLTf.       .    ?^  Speculative  reason  in  its  demand  for 

I  !Lr    n         ?f  ^^°  '"'  "P  *''«  cosmological  idea  of  an 

rio'"  *l*f 'r™^  "'  ''^  '"'^   "»'"™1   <=«»«tion. 

«  antmomy  which,  from  the  necessary  limitation  of  our 

3b 
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knowledge  to  objects  of  experience,  it  was  unable  to  solv 
But  here  again  practical  reason,  by  its  postulate  of  freedor 
enables  us  to  establish,  on  the  grouud  of  faith,  what  coul 
not  be  based  upon  knowledge,  and  to  show  that  man  actuall 
is  free.  (3)  Speculative  reason  led  to  the  conception  of 
Supreme  Being,  but  was  unable  to  prove  that  it  was  moi 
than  an  ideal.  Practical  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  shov 
that  a  Supreme  Being  actually  exists  as  the  supreme  prii 
ciple  without  which  the  highest  good  is  impossible,  and  thi 
this  Being  is  endowed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  pr 
scribing  moral  laws  in  the  intelligible  world. 
«  Do  these  postulates,  then,  enlarge  our  knowledge  ?  Ai 
immortality,  freedom  and  God,  which  for  speculative  reasc 
are  transcendent,  immanent  and  constitutive  for  practic 
reason  ?  They  are  immanent  and  constitutive,  but  only  i 
the  sense  of  being  presupposed  in  the  moral  conaciousnes 
Practical  reason  does  not  bring  the  free  subject,  or  tl 
intelligible  world,  or  a  Supreme  Being,  directly  within  tl 
sphere  of  knowledge :  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  show  that  thi 
are  bound  up  with  the  practical  conception  of  the  highe 
good.  It  is  purely  oi^  the  basis  of  the  moral  law  that  the 
reality  is  established.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  freed™ 
is  possible,  because  positive  knowledge  of  a  free  cause 
impossible  from  the  character  of  our  experience :  all  that  ^ 
can  say  is  that  there  must  be  a  free  cause,  because  withoi 
it  there  can  be  no  moral  law.  And  the  same  thing  is  tri 
of  immortality  and  the  existence  of  God ;  for,  though  knov 
ledge  of  these  objects  is  impossible,  no  sophistry  can  destra 
our  rational  faith  in  their  reality. 


7.  Possibility  of  an  Extension  of  Pure  Practical  Bease 
without  a  corresponding  extension  of  Pure  Speculati 
Season. 

300  a      The  three  Ideas  of  reason,  then,  are  not  knowledge,  bi 
thoughts  of  objects  which  even  theoretical  reason  showed  I 
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te  poBsibla  They  have  objective  reality  in  the  sense  that 
they  a^  essential  to  the  realisation  7f  moral    aT  We 

oDjeots  and  we  therefore  cannot  make  any  theoretical 
^thetic  judgment  in  regard  to  them.  But,  whi  e  theS 
no  extension  of  our  knowledge  through  thele    det    the 

them  ^n^h  '!  r  '"'""'  "^J^'^  corresponding  to 
them.  Even  this  indefinite  knowledge,  however  is  due 
"soley  to  reason  in  its  practical  use  "It 7s  true  that 
m  the  sphere  of  practice,  the  Ideas  which  to  theory 
were  transcendent  and  without  objects,  become  mmanent 
and  constitutive.  For  they  contain  the  grov^ds  of  the 
P«8«ibil.  y  of  realising  the  highest  good,  J  t^  necessIS 
object  of  practical  reason,  whereas  theoretical  l^oTfi^Z 
m  them  merely  regulative  principles,  which  haveTe™  vake 
m  furthering  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence  in  exp^rilnce 
bu  not  in  enabling  us  to  gain  any  Litude  Tto  "he 
«.3tence  of  an  object  beyond  experience.  When,  however 
by  the  moral  consciousness  we  are  once  put  in  poiessTon  of 

b  a^d   Anth  T-  *""■  "'""^  '°  '"  «^''1'«^«-  0°  the  one 

Stand   Anthropomorphism,  as  the  source  of  a  superstition 

iLrtd '"  ";r  r  '^'"'-'^'^^^ '''  "^"^^- 

dXT  ;         '■  °.?    *^   ""'«'   ^»°<J'   Fanaticism,  which 
pretends  to  a  similar  enlargement  of  knowledge    not  bv 

ZTW^  TT  "'   -P«—   -tuition  or 

ttL  use  o^  *''!  ""l"'"^  "«  ^•°'»™°<=««  "f  the 

Cr^  use  of  reason  and  the  exclusion  of  them  may  be 

It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  the  application  to  these  Ideas 
of  predicates  taken  from  the  nature  of  man.  that  we  the"^ 
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lay  ounelves  open  to  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  by 
making  them  sensuous,  or  of  illegitimately  claiming  a  know- 
ledge of  supersensible  objects ;  for  we  employ  only  the  pre- 
dicates of  intelligence  and  will,  which  are  neither  sensuous 
nor  supersensible,  and  these  we  view  as  related  to  each  other 
only  in  the  manner  required  by  the  nature  of  the  moral 
law ;  while  the  psychological  characteristics  which  we  learn 
from  internal  observation,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  human 
intelligence  and  will,  are  set  aside  as  incompatible  with 
the  intelligence  and  wUl  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Hence  we 
do  not  attribute  to  God  a  discursive  intelligence,  dealing 
directly  only  with  conceptions,  nor  do  we  regard  His  per- 
ceptions as  successive,  or  His  will  as  dependent  for  its  satis- 
faction on  the  existence  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
When  all  such  determinations  have  been  eliminated,  the 
only  predicates  that  remain  are  those  which  belong  to  a 
pure  intelligence  as  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  moral 
law.  Thus  we  have  only  such  an  apprehension  of  God  as  is 
required  to  account  for  moral  action ;  and  this  apprehension 
does  not  entitle  us  to  claim  positive  knowledge  of  His 
nature.  For,  though  we  must  conceive  of  Him  as  having  a 
perceptive  intelligence,  and  a  will  directed  to  objects  on  the 
existence  of  which  His  satisfaction  is  not  dependent,  this 
does  not  bring  His  nature  within  reach  of  our  knowledge, 
though  it  is  sufficient  for  the  realisation  of  the  moral  law. 


8.  Faith  as  a  need  of  Pure  Season. 

302 «  Practical  reason  demands  the  realisation  of  the  highest 
good,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  its  reahsation,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  without  which  its  realisation  would  be 
impossible,  viz.,  God,  freedom  and  immortality.  That  we 
are  under  obligation  to  promote  the  highest  good  does  not 
require  to  be  proved,  but  is  independent  of  all  theories  in 
regard  to  the  inner  nature  of  things,  the  hidden  purpose  of 
the  world's  history,  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Euler  of 
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the  world  The  influence  of  the  moral  law  upon  the  agent 
mducmg  hun  to  seek  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  wWoh 
he  IS  capable,  presupposes  the  possibUity  of  its  realisation- 
oherwise,  ,  would  be  a  mere  fiction.  Hence,  thoui' 
the  pnncple  of  morality  is  for  us  subjective,  it  is 
also  objectively  the  basis  of  faith  in  God.  freedom  and 
immortahty.  smce  without  postulating  these  the  highest 
,«good  could  not  possibly  be  realised.  "  If  it  be  adnitted  tha 
riT'L  u  '"'""'"^^y  ^'"^  "P°"  everyone  as  a 
IZat     r  7\'«"!?,'"-  ^y  ^y-'-^  «-•«  Lt  there 

1^1^  '  ft'  I  ""'l*"'-  *°"8''  '»  *^«  °«'"«1  world, 
I  should  not  be  0/  it.  but  should  also  belong  to  a  purely 

25  T  ""^f'  '"^'V^'  thatmy  duralon  should^ 
LtL  f,"""  T"J^=-  ''"'J  ^i"  ""t  'et  this  conviction 
be  taken  from  me.'     This  is  the  sole  case  in  which  my 

,wt,^r  ^  ^^"^  °°  "8^'  *°  ™™'>'J«  °^  limit  it 
m  nt^bly  determmes  my  judgment."  This  argument  from 
.  fundamentel  need  of  human  nature  Wizenmfnn  attacked 
<«  mconclusive.  Ulustrating  his  point  by  the  example  of  a 
ver.  who  deludes  himself  with  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  his  mistress,  which  exists  nowhere  but  in  his  own 
pagination.  Kant's  reply  was:  "I  entirely  concur  with 
Wizenmann  m  all  cases  where  the  feeling  of  want  is  due  to 
mere  mclmation  or  natural  desire.  Such  a  want  cannot 
PMtulate  the  existence  of  the  object  wanted  even  for  him 
who  feels  ,t ;  much  less  can  it  be  the  ground  of  a  demand 
r  postulate  which  is  universal.  In  this  case,  however,  we 
^ve  a  warU  of  £eason,  springing  not  from  the  suij-ective 
Swund  of  our  wishes,  but   from   an   objective   motive   of 

uLri  i'   I  ^^^'  .'"'^    '^*'°°*1  ''«i°g-  ^^^   hence 

al    f.t™  T^  *°   presuppose  the   existence  in 
nature  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  satisfaction." 
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307  Tkb  Critique  of  Judgment  is  not  part  of  Kant's  original 
plan,  which  was  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  criticism  of 
pme  reason  in  its  speculative  and  practical  application. 
The  extension  of  this  plan  came  about  naturally  from  thre« 
considerations :  firstly,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  expression  to 
the  relation  between  the  free  subject  and  the  pheno- 
menal world ;  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
Aesthetics  as  based  upon  judgments  of  taste ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  teleological  oonaideration  of 
the  world,  as  indicated  by  the  peculiar  charac,«r  of  living 
beings.  Kant  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  distir.jf  lish  thiw 
faculties  of  the  intelligence  :  understanding,  judgment  and 
reason.  Understanding  and  reason  had  already  been  con- 
sidered, the  former  being  limited  to  the  determination  of 
the  order  or  system  of  phenomena,  and  the  latter,  so  far  as 
it  is  constitutive,  being  confined  to  the  determination  of  the 
pure  subject.  Judgment  he  had  already  referred  to  as 
mediating  between  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  matter  of  sense.  But  a  wider  problem  opened 
up  for  him,  when  he  came  to  consider  finally  the  relation 
between  the  pure  subject  and  the  phenomenal  world,  aua  to 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  taste  and  with  the  chara.itei- 
istics  of  living  beings.  Judgment  he  now  conceived,  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way,  as  the  faculty  which  in  all  cases 
mediates  between  understanding  and  reason,  or  between 
knowledge  and  feeling,  or  again  between  the  world  conceived 
as  a  mechanical  system  and  the  world  regarded  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  an  organic  unity.  The  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment therefore  includes  in  its  scope,  firstly,  judgment  as 
mediating  between  the  free  subject  and  the  phenomenal 
world ;  secondly,  judgment  in  ita  relation  to  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  arises  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime ;  and,  lastly,  judgment 
»s  employing  the  regulative  principle  of  purpose  or  final 
cause. 

INTEODUCTION. 

1.  Division  of  1  .losophy. 

«  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  find  out  the  principles  by 
which  reason  may  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  things.  As 
there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  objects  may  be 
regarded,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  ordinary 
division  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical  is 
quite  legitimate.  But,  when  such  a  distinction  is  made,  we 
must  take  care  to  base  it  upon  conceptions  that  are  really 
mutually  exclusive. 

i  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  conception  by  reference  to 
which  the  division  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and 
practical  can  be  made.  Theoretical  philosophy  is  concerned 
solely  with  conceptions  of  nature ;  in  other  words,  it  deals 
with  those  pure  conceptions  or  categories  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution  of  the  orderly  system  of  phenomena. 
The  conception  of  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  a 
negative  principle  of  theoretical  knowledge;  i.e.,  it  only  tells 
us  that  a  free  subject,  if  such  a  subject  exists,  must  be 
independent  of  all  sensuous  desire.  But  this  conception 
also  enables  us,  through  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  will,  and  the  will  is  simply 
practical  reason.  These  two  conceptions,  then,  when  they 
arc  grasped  clearly,  enable  us  to  keep  theoretical  philosophy 
and  moral  philosophy  perfectly  distinct.  The  former  is  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  the  latter  the  phUosophy  of  the  free 
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or  moral  subject.  These  terms,  however,  have  not  bee 
consistently  employed,  but  a  confusion  has  been  introduce 
by  an  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  "practical,"  which  ha 
been  applied  both  to  sciences  that  are  occupied  wit 
nature  and  also  to  the  free  or  moral  subject.  Now,  th 
former  application  is  obviously  illegitimate,  when  we  cod 
sider  that  in  the  proper  sense  nothing  is  "  practical "  excep 
those  actions  which  proceed  from  a  free  moral  subject 

308  a  Desire  as  such  is  simply  one  of  the  many  causes  whid 
belong  to  the  world  of  phenomena ;  in  other  words,  our  owi 
actions,  so  long  as  we  look  at  them  from  the  phenomena 
point  of  view,  are  events  of  the  same  character  as  othe: 
events,  and  as  such  eome  under  the  same  laws.  Mon 
particularly,  desire  must  be  viewed  as  subject  to  the  law  o: 
mechanical  causation.  Tf  an  attempt  is  made  to  removi 
desire  from  the  sphere  of  nature  on  the  ground  that  oui 
actions  are  preceded  by  an  idea  of  the  o'  jeot  to  be  attained 
Kant  answers  that  this  of  itself  does  not  introduce  anj 
fundamental  distinction ;  for,  the  mere  fact  that  an  act  ii 
preceded  by  an  idea  does  not  show  that  it  is  taken  out  ol 
the  sphere  of  phenomena.  So  far  as  it  is  regarded  aa 
an  event,  desire  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  nature,  and 
therefore  it  obviously  falls  within  the  domain  of  theoretical 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  our  acts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  noumenal  self,  the  "  a  s 
free,  they  must  be  regarded  as  practicaUy  possible  or  practi- 
cally necessary;  i.e.,  they  must  be  regarded  as  thj  self- 
determination  of  a  rational  or  free  subject.  So  regarded 
our  actions  fall  within  the  sphere  of  moral  philosophy.  The 
true  contrast,  then,  is  between  events  that  are  brought 
under  the  law  of  natural  causation  and  actions  that 
proceed  from  the  free  subject. 

308  5  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  these  two  spheres.  If  we  look  at  the  will  from 
the  point  of  view  of  natural  causation,  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
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Wongs  to  practical  phaosophy ;  for,  so  far  as  even  our  own 
Ktions  can  be  regarded  a«  phenomena,  they  are  at  the 
most  only  teohnicaUy  practical,  not  morally  practical 

th^f""!     r,"^  ^r''"*'  "'''  ""  "'"P'y  "PPlications  of 
theoretcal  philosophy  to  specific  c«,08.     They  contain  the 
rate  of  art  and  skUl,  or  of  the  practical  sagacity  which 
enables  us  to  mfluence  men,  but  in  themselves  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is   morally  practical,  and  there- 
to they  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy. 
Thus  we  obtam  a  perfectly  clear  distinction   between  the 
two  contrasted  spheres.    Nothing  belongs  to  practical  philo- 
sophy except  the  laws  of  freedom,  and  those  postulates  which 
necessanly  foUow  from  them.     Such  so-called  "practical" 
«ts  as  surveying,  statesmanship,  farming,  eta.  and  even 
those  prudential  niles  by  which  happiness  may  be  obtained 
are  merely  technically  practical  rules,  and  therefore  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  theoretical  reason.     In  this  way  we  see 
that  practical  philosophy  is  identical  with  moral  philosophy 
which  rests  upon  the  supersensible  principle  of  freedom 
whereas  theoretical  phUosophy  is  limited  to  the  connexion 
of  phenomena,  whether  these  are  events  occurring  in  the 
case  of  hfeiess  matter  or  merely  animal  instinct,  or  our  own 
desues,  so  far  as  these  are  viewed  simply  as  events  in  the 
phenomenal  world. 

2.  T?ie  Realm  of  Philosophy. 
The  faculty  of  knowledge  is  related  both  to  the  sensible 
and  the  supersensible,  though  in  different  ways,  and  this 
general  relation  to  what  may  be  oaUed  the  total  sphere 
»f  being  may  be  designated  the /eW  of  knowledge.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  supersensible  does  not  strictly  speaking 
ome  withm  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  we  must  so  far 
dehmit  the  field  as  to  mark  off  the  solid  ground  or  territory 
ra  Which  the  a  priori  conceptions  are  alone  applicable  In 
ttis  territory  Kant  means  to  include  more  than  the  general 
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system  of  nature ;  for,  though  it  is  true  that  the  oategori 
are  the  only  conceptions  which  constitute  objects  of  Vna\ 
ledge,  there  is  also  an  operation  of  the  mind  by  whi( 
objects  already  determined  by  the  categories  are  furthi 
determined  by  what  he  calls  the  reflective  judgmei 
There  are  therefore  two  divisions  of  the  territory :  firstl 
that  part  to  which  the  a  priori  principles  of  understandii 
are  applicable ;  and,  secondly,  that  part  which  comes  with 
the  sphere  of  the  reflective  judgment.  The  latter  has  to  ( 
with  those  specific  laws  of  nature  that  are  discovered  und 
the  guidance  of  the  regulative  idea  of  purpose  or  deaig 
That  part  of  this  territory  which  is  determined  by  tl 
categories,  or  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  Kant  cal 
the  realm ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  categories  only  determii 
the  particulars  of  sense  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitu 
phenomena,  this  realm  is  after  all  only  a  dwelling-plm 
for  the  objects  so  constituted  are  in  themselves  empiric 
or  contingent.  The  main  thing  which  Kant  wishes  i 
accentuate  here  is  the  distinction  between  the  applicatic 
of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  as  constitutive  i 
phenomena,  and  the  further  determination  of  phenomena  I 
specific  laws  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea  of  purpo8( 
this  last  function  being  the  special  work  of  judgment,  i 
distinguished  from  understanding. 
309  6  Understanding,  through  its  categories,  and  reason  I 
means  of  the  idea  of  freedom,  both  have  to  do  with  tb 
territory  of  experience ;  in  other  words,  with  the  phem 
menal  world.  But  their  laws  are  entirely  distinct,  an 
in  no  way  interfere  with  each  other.  The  categories  c 
principles  of  the  understanding  constitute  objeots,  bt 
only  phenomenal  objects ;  and  the  law  of  freedom  is  a  lai 
purely  for  a  noumenal  subject.  Hence  the  one  has  n 
influence  on  the  other.  This  does  not  mean  that  th 
phenomenal  world  is  absolutely  removed  from  all  influent 
of  the  free  subject ;  what  it  means  is,  that  the  laws  of  th 
phenomenal  world  are  quite  distinct  from  the  laws  of  tb 
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intelligible  world.  Thie  separation  ia  made  poaeible  by  the 
tot  that  the  conceptions  which  apply  to  nature  have  a 
meaning  only  m  relation  to  objecte  of  perception  or  phen<^ 
mena  not  m  relation  to  things  in  themselves;  while, on  the 
other  hand  the  law  of  freedom  is  entirely  a  law  of  an  object 
which  M  mteUigible  or  a  thing  in  itself.  Hence,  there  can 
be  no  theoretical  knowledge  of  either  realm  as  a  thing  in 
itoelf ;  for,  the  understanding  only  enables  us  to  determine 
phenomenal  objects,  while  r,-«on  in  the  absence  of  all 
on*m°°      ''"^^"^"""e  objects  can  have  no  knowledge 

i     The  supersensible,  then,  lies  entirely  beyond  our  know- 
ledge.    It   cannot   be   brought  within    the  sphere  of  the 
understanding  because  the  understanding  operates  only  in 
relation   to  elements  of  sensible  perception,  and  no  such 
elements  can  be  given  to  it,  so  far  as  the  supersensible  is 
concerned.     Nor  can  theoretical  reason  bring  us  in  contact 
w.th  the  supersensible;  for,   theoretical   reason   is  simply 
the  understanding,  when  it  is  freed  from   the   limits  of 
^insible   perception.     Hence,   while   we   must  occupy  the 
field  of  the  supersensible  in  the  interest  both  of  theory  and 
practice,  it  is  only  practical  reason  which  supplies  us  with 
a  valid  warrant  for  that  occupation.     As  Kant  pointed  out 
m  the  Cntique  of  Practical  Reason,  it  is  only  indirectly 
through  the  moral  law,  which  is  a  law  solely  of  practic^ 
reason,  that  we  are  enabled  to  affirm  the  reality  of  the 
supereensible.    So  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  concerned 
the  supersensible,  even  after  it   has  been  guaranteed  by 
practical  reason,  remains  entirely  beyond  our  reach;  i.e.  it 
cannot  be  made  a  specific  object  of  knowledge 

The  two  realms  of  the  sensible  and  the  supersensible  are 
therefore,  m  themselves  absolutely  distinct,  for,  as  Kant 
puts  It  m  a  bold  metaphor,  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  them 
wtuch  tor  theoretical  reason  is  absolutely  impassable  At 
the  same  time  a  free  subject  must  be  capable  of  realising 
telf,  and  a  free  subject,  which  is  on  one  side  of  its  nature 
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teiMuoui,  muat  be  capable  of  realising  itaelf  in  the  world 
■enae.  Henoe,  independent  aa  nature  and  its  laws  are,  tb 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  of  the  realisati 
of  freedom ;  in  other  words,  the  sensible  and  the  sup 
sensible  realms  must  be  so  adapted  to  each  other  that  t 
former  does  not  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  t 
realisation  of  the  latter.  There  must,  therefore,  be  soi 
principle  uniting  the  supersensible  substrate  of  nature  wi 
the  supersensible  which  is  involved  in  the  conception  of 
free  or  moral  subject.  Such  a  principle,  though  it  can  nev 
enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  into  the  realm  of  tl 
supersensible,  will  yet  supply  the  mind  with  a  conceptii 
enabling  it  to  combine  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  in 
harmonious  whole. 

3.  The    Critique  of  Judgment   aa   etmnecting    link  betm 
the  two  divisions  of  Philosophy. 

311a  There  are  three  absolutely  irreducible  faculties  of  th 
mind :  knowledge,  feeling  and  desire.  The  laws  of  kiion 
ledge  consist  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  by  whic 
phenomena  are  constituted.  The  a  priori  laws  of  desire  ar 
moral  laws  as  prescribed  a  priori  by  reason.  Since  the  feel 
ing  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  intermediate  between  knowledg 
and  desire,  we  must  expect  that  the  faculty  of  judgment 
which  mediates  between  understanding  and  retison,  wil 
have  to  do  also  with  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  anc 
if  judgment  has  an  a  priori  principle  of  its  own,  that  it  will 
in  some  way  prescribe  the  law  governing  pleasure  and  pain 
Now,  pleasure  and  pain  are  connected  with  action,  for  thej 
arise  either  in  the  anticipation  of  an  object  which  ia  con- 
ceived to  be  fitted  to  bring  pleasure  or  pain,  or  they  arise 
in  the  experience  of  the  free  subject  who  wills  the  moral 
law.  We  muat  therefore  expect  that  judgment  will  mediate 
between  understanding  and  reason  by  bringing  into  har- 
mony the  realm  of  nature  and  the  realm  of  freedom,  and 
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I  th.t  it  wiU  «l«o  be  related  to  the  feeling  of  pleaaure  and 
pun  oa  the  link  between  knowledge  and  desire. 

■      4.  Judgment  as  a  Faculty  of  a  priori  Lav». 
Judgment  is  in  aU  oases  the   faculty  of   bringing  the 
particular   under  the   universal.     But  the  universal  mar 
either  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  thinking 
or  It  may  not  be  contained  in  that  constitution  directly  but 
mu,t  be  sought  for.     When  the  law  or  principle  is  of  the 
former  character,  Kant  calls  it  the  determinant  judgment 
because  it  starts  from  the  universal  and  specifies  or  deter- 
fflines  It  by  reference  to  particulars  of  perception ;  in  the 
Utter  case  the  law  has  to  be  discovered,  and  it  is  therefore 
oaUed  the  reflective  judgment.     In  the  reflective  judgment 
however  some  principle  must  be  employed  as  the  guiding-' 
thread  by   reference   to   which  judgment  operates.     This 
gmding-thread  Kant  finds  in  the  idea  of  purpose  or  end 
The  determinant  judgment,  then,  is  simply  the  judgment  aa 
smploymg  the  principles  of  understanding  already  set  forth 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,  namely,  the  axioms  of  per- 
ception,  the  anticipations  of  observation,   the  analogies  of 
eqienence,  and  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought      The 
reflective  judgment,  on   the  other  hand,  is  judgment   as 
anployed  by  the  special  sciences  in  the  discovery  of  nar- 
ticular  laws  of  nature. 

The  determinant  judgment  brings  particulars  under  the 
universal  tianscendentel  laws  supplied  by  the  understanding  • 
m  other  words,  its  function  is  to  determine  or  specify  such 
to  as  are  expressed  in  the  principles  of  the  understan.ling 
n  this  case,  therefore,  the  law  is  not  supplied  by  judgment 
but  by  understanding.  Although  in  this  way  we  can 
explain  the  universal  conditions  under  which  any  e  .norien. 
«  a.l  IS  possible,  we  are  stUl,  after  the  application  ly 
judgment  of  the  principles  of  understanding,  very  far  from 
1»™g  a  complete  knowledge  of  nature.     For,  while  it  is 
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trne,  i.g.,  that  natura  ii  »  sjatem  the  part*  of  which  m 
connected  by  the  principle  of  causation,  the  particular 
forms  displayed  in  the  connection  of  definite  objects  ami 
events  are  infinitely  various.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  general  system  of  nature,  conceived  aa 
determined  by  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  and  to 
seek  for  the  laws  of  those  specific  phenomena.  Thew 
laws  must  be  regarded  as  contingent,  so  far  as  our  intel- 
ligence is  concerned;  i.e,,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
without  them  we  could  have  no  system  of  experience 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  discover  specitic 
laws  of  nature,  there  must  be  some  principle  which  regulates 
our  procedure — a  principle  which  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  observation  of  particular  facts,  because  its  object  ia  to 
ai2i  combine  those  facts  under  laws.  The  principle  of  > 
reflective  judgment  must  therefore  be  conceived,  not  aa  a 
unity  imposed  upon  nature  by  an  intelligence  distinct  from 
it,  but  as  a  unity  which  enables  us  to  treat  nature  as  if  it 
were  an  organic  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  an  intelligence  distinct  from  ours.  We  cannot. 
however,  affirm  that  there  actually  is  an  intelligence  of  thii 
kind ;  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  judgment,  in  seeking  for 
specific  laws  of  nature,  must  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
nature  is  an  organic  whole,  the  parts  of  which  have  been 
combined  by  an  intelligence  diHerent  from  ours  with  tht 
313  a  object  of  making  it  intelligible  to  us.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
treat  nature  as  having  an  end,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
different  ports  of  nature  must  be  conceived  as  related  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  purposive.  This,  then,  is  the  concep- 
tion under  which  the  reflective  judgment  always  operate! 
It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  specific  laws  of  nature 
can  be  viewed  as  if  they  were  the  expression  of  an  intelli- 
gence acting  purposively. 
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5.  The  Principle  that  th.  Fern  of  yaiure  implie,  Purpm 
u  a  TraTuctndenlal  Principle  of  Judgment. 

».be.  u.  to  tlunk  «;>ru«,'  the  univeml  condition  without 
which  things  could  not  be  objeoto  of  our  knowMgo  at  all  " 
Thu  u.  an  application  of  the  general  idea  attached  by  Kaiit 
<o  the  term  ■•  transcendental"     The  tranKjondontal  expoai- 
tionof  .p«>B.  <.j,..  »et  forth  the  univenuil  conditions  under 
which    mathematical    judgments    are    possible,    and    the 
prmcples  of  the  un.lerstanding  are  an  expression  of  the 
juuversal  laws  under  which  experience  in  general  is  possible. 
I/,  then,  there  ,s  a  transcendental  principle  of  judgment,  i"^ 
wiU  be  one  which  is  the  necessary  a  priori  condition  of  the 
taowledge  of  objects.     From  such  a  principle  Kant  dis- 
tmgmshes  what  he  here  calls  a  "metaphysical"  principle 
w.    a    principle    which   depends   for   its   application    on 
lomething   more  than  the  universal   nature  of  objects  of 
experience     It  is  in  fact  a  principle  which  is  applicable  to 
bjects  determir.,!  %,   a  specinc  way.     The  principle,  e.g., 
that  all  changes  m  the  world  of  experience  must  have  a 
cause   la  a  transcendental  principle,  because  it  applies  to 
objecto  m  general;  but  the  principle  that  certain  change* 
must  have  an  external  cause,  is  metaphysical,  as  when  we 
»y  that  a  body  movable  in  space  must   be  acted  upon 
by  another  body  external  to  it.     Now,  the  principle  that 
nature  la  purposive  is  not  a  u.etaphysical  but  a  transcen- 
dental  principle,  because  it  is  not  ■mited  to  certain  specific 
objects  of  experience,  but  applies  to  every  possible  object 
A«  such  It  IS  a  condition  of  experience  in  general.     The 
Idea  of  purpose,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  objects  of 
Mpenence,  or  to  nature,  is  a  transcendental  principle      On 
he  other  hand,  the  idea  of  purpose  may  be  applied  in  the 
detomination  of  a  free  will,  and  in  this  case  the  principle 
^metaphysical,  because  the  idea  of  purpose  here  gets  its 
specific  meamng  from  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  applied. 
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But,  while  this  is  true,  we  must  observe  that  the  priucipl 
of  purpose,  no  matter  how  it  is  employed,  is  a  priori  m 
empirical,  since  it  is  a  principle  which  precedes  and  cuiid 
tions  knowledge,  not  one  which  is  gathered  from  th 
observation  of  particular  facts.  Kant  means,  then,  that  th 
principle  of  purpose,  as  employed  in  the  natural  science 
is  brought  into  operation  only  in  the  endeavour  to  determii 
the  specific  objects  of  nature  by  referenoo  ^o  universal  laws 
while  the  principle  in  accordance  with  which  judgment  itse 
operates  is  not  one  derived  from  the  particular  facts,  but  oi 
which  precedes  discovery  of  special  laws.  It  is  a  trani 
oendental,  but  at  the  same  time  only  a  regulative,  principl 

314  o  That  the  conception  of  nature  as  purposive  is  a  transcet 
dental  principle,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certai 
maxims,  upon  which  scientific  investigators  habitually  ac 
plainly  imply  that  nature  is  viewed  as  if  it  were  purposivi 
Thus  it  is  said  that  "  nature  takes  the  shortest  way  "  (k 
parsimoniae),  that  it  "  makes  no  leaps "  (lex  contimii  i 
natura),  and  that  it  "has  many  laws,  but  few  principles 
(principia  praeter  necessitatem  non  mnt  multiplicatidd 
These  sayings  all  imply  that  nature  may  be  viewed  a 
working  towards  a  definite  end,  and  employing  the  mean 

314  i  best  adapted  for  securi:ig  that  end.  Such  proposition 
cannot  be  explained  by  simply  saying  that,  as  a  matter  o 
fact,  we  have  found  that  we  do  employ  them ;  for  in  thi 
way  we  could  only  reach  at  the  most  the  conclusion  tha 
they  hold  good  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  whereas  wha 
is  characteristic  of  them  is  that  they  apply  necessarily  ara 
universally.  And  as  the  idea  of  which  these  are  particula 
applications  is  the  idea  of  purpose,  we  must  hold  that  thi 
conception  of  nature  as  purposive  is  a  transceudenU 
principle;  i.e.,  it  involves  an  a  priori  synthetic  judgment 
and  as  such  requires  a  transcendental  deduction. 

314  c  The  universal  laws  or  principles  of  the  understanding 
as  we  have  seen,  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  an; 
experience  whatever ;  for,  without  them  there  could  be  ne 
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connected  syatem  of  phenomena,  i.e.,  no  system  of  nature. 
llieBe  laws  rest  on  the  categories,  as  applied  to  particulars 
of  sense,  through  the  medium  of  the  a  priori  conditions  of 
(uperceptaon.     In  relation  to  them  judgment  is  determinant, 
flmce  the  understanding  supplies  the  laws,  while  judgment 
merely  bnngs  the  particulars  of  sense  under  them.    Thus  e  a 
the  understanding  lays  down  the  law,  that  every  change'  has' 
a  cause.    This  law  is  a  universal  principle  of  nature,  because 
wi  hout  It  there  would  be  no  system  of  phenomena,  i.e..  no 
nature  m  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  nature  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  form.-that  which  Kant  elsewhere  calls 
mtura  formatter  spectata.    Transcendental  judgment,  on  the 
other  hand,  receiving  from  the  understanding  the  universal 
law  or  principle,  merely  presents  the  a  priori  condition  by 
means  of  which  the  universal  law  obtains  specification.     In 
the  case  of  causality,  this  a  priori  condition  is  the  idea  of 
fixed  order  in  the  succession  of  events;  in  other  words  it 
IS  the  schema  corresponding  to  the  category  of  causality 
The  law  of  causality  is  thus  known  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  nature  as  an  object  of  possible  experi- 
ence.    But  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  determined  in 
many  other  ways    besides   this   general   determination  of 
them ;   at  any  rate  we  may  say  a   priori  that   they  are 
capable  of   being  determined  in   many  other  ways      The 
extension   of   knowledge    thus    involves,   not    merely   the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding  to  particulars 
of  sense,  but  the  discovery  of  the  specific  ways  in  which 
objects  are  connected  in  nature,  these  specific  ways  consti- 
tuting the  special  laws  which  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  special  sciences.     As  the  laws   thus  discovered  must 
^ch  have  Its  own  determinate  character,  it   follows   that 
they  cannot   be  derived  from  the  universal  laws  of  the 
toderstanding.  and  are  therefore  for  us  contingent ;  in  other 
words,  what  these  laws  may  be  we  cannot  tell  a  priori  but 
must  proceed  to  subjeci  nature  to  special  observation,  with 
the    object    of    finding    out    how    its    specific    forms   are 
2c 
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connected.  So  far,  then,  as  the  empirical  laws  of  nature  are 
concerned,  those  laws  that  are  obtained  only  from  special 
observation  and  inference  must  be  regarded  as  related  to 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  in  a  contingent  or  accidental  way. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  presuppose  that  nature  may  be 
viewed  as  if  it  were  a  unity,  because  otherwise  our  experi- 
ence would  fall  into  fragments,  and  we  should  have  uo 
connected  system  of  knowledge.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  universal  laws  of  nature  enable  us  to  affirm  that  nature 
is  a  system ;  but  as  this  system  is  of  the  most  general 
character,  if  we  are  to  have  a  knowledge  of  nature  in 
its  multifarious  forms,  it  is  necessary  that  judgment 
should  bring  to  its  consideration  a  principle  of  its  own, 
by  the  application  of  which  it  will  be  prevented  from 
treating  nature  as  if  it  were  not  a  connected  whole. 
Now,  the  presupposition  advanced  by  judgment,  that 
nature  may  be  treated  as  a  unity,  though  it  is  for  us 
contingent,  is  identical  with  the  idea  that  nature  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  not  in  disharmony  with  our  faculty 
of  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  that  between  nature  and  our 
intelligence  there  is  an  adaptation  or  purpose.  Hence 
judgment,  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  for  the  laws  under  which 
particular  facts  of  observation  must  be  brought,  is  reflective, 
not  determinant,  and  is  forced  to  think  of  nature  as 
purposive  in  relation  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  what  is 
expressed  in  the  familiar  axioms  mentioned  above  as 
practically  assumed  by  the  scientific  discoverer.  This 
conception  of  purpose  is  neither  a  conception  of  nature 
nor  a  conception  of  freedom.  It  is  not  the  former,  because 
if  it  were,  it  would  determine  or  constitute  the  system  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  not  the  latter,  because  it  is  not  a  law  or 
principle  of  the  will,  but  is  concerned  only  with  the 
extension  of  knowledge.  The  idea  of  purpose,  therefore,  is 
simply  a  maxim,  or  subjective  principle  of  judgment,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  but  which 
is  not  constitutive. 
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6.  The  Feding  of  Pleamre  cminectcd  with  the  Conceptum 

that  Nature  is  Purposive. 

a     Employing  this  idea  of  purpose  as  a  guide,  the  scientific 

man  discovers  that  he  can  in  certain  cases  bring  a  nuSr 

of  part.cukrs  under  a  law,  or  a  number  of  particular  Taws 

under  a  higher  law.     The  effect  of  such  a  dis  ove^  is  to 

!Z  JT  f  "^e'^o"  that  in  some  sense  nature  L 

adapted  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge.  This  pleasure  Z 
of  a  ve^  marked  character,  and  pe^ists  ev  nTf  r  ong 
familiarity  with  the  law  thus  discovered.  ^ 

1.  The  Aesthetic  Consciousness  of  Purpose  in  Nature. 

\J^A^T  ""  v^"^  distinguish  the  aesthetic  character  of 
an  Idea  from  its  logical  character.     The   form   which    is 

externlT    .-"I    '•''    '°"'""'"'    "'    '"'    -nsciousn    s 
externa^    objects    is    space.      Now,    although    space   is   a 

^ntia    Z  r'^"T  '*"'^'^'  '*  '^  ^'^^  *-«  «>at  it  is 
e^entml    to    the  constitution    of   perceptual    objects    for 

xtnL        '"^'^  ^r^P*""  "■"='  P-'-'  themielv  s  L 

^sential  to  the  consciousness  of  such  objects,  since,  when 

entl      r      ^^  *'''  ^"""^  °'  P«'<=«P*i°°  ""d  thought, 
enters  into  our  consciousness  of  them,  and  without  it 

»itr'"°"T''  Ti*^  ^  '""p^'^'^i^-  «"*'  "Although 

a^sation  IS  a  form  of  feeling  it  is  not  the  only  form  of 
fehng,   for,  m  connexion  with  our  perception  of  objects 

which  does  not  enter  mto  our  knowledge  of  the  object,  and 
B  therefore  not  an  element  or  constituent  in  that  knowkdge. 
ae  question  therefore  is,  how  we  are  to  explain  this  peculir 
«Ung  Kant  s  answer  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  harmony  of 
the  various  faculties  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.    We  present 


If 
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before  onraelves  an  object  in  space  by  what  may  be  calk 
gt  lerally  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  when  this  objec 
is  in  harmony  with  our  understanding, — when,  in  othe 
words,  we  have  the  presentation  of  a  sensuous  whole — the: 
there  arises  in  us  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  objec 
of  imagination  is  then  said  to  be  heautiful,  the  faculty  whiel 
judges  it  to  be  beautiful  being  called  Taste. 
318  o  There  is  another  form  of  the  aesthetic  consciousness,  viz, 
the  sublime.  The  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  con 
templation  of  an  object  that  is  viewed  as  beautiful,  whethei 
it  is  an  object  of  nature  or  of  art,  is  due  to  an  adaptatioi 
between  the  form  of  the  object  and  the  reflective  judgment 
The  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  a  certain 
adaptatioc  of  the  subject  as  a  free  or  moral  being  to  the 
form,  or  even  formlessness,  of  the  object.  In  this  latter 
case  the  subject,  though  as  a  sensuous  being  he  is  affected 
by  a  feeling  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
finitude,  yet  as  a  free  being  reacta  against  that  consciousness 
and  asserts  his  superiority  to  anything  in  nature,  however 
vast.  Thus  arises  the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  and  henoe 
the  Critique  of  Judgment  has  two  main  divisions,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  beautiful,  the  second  with  the  sublime. 


8.  Logical  Idea  of  Purpose  in  Nature. 

3186  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  aesthetic  judgment, 
which  rests  upon  a  certain  adaptation  of  the  object  to  the 
subject,  or  of  the  subject  to  the  object.  What  is 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  judgment  is  that  in  it  there 
is  no  explicit  conception  of  the  object,  inasmuch  as  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  arises  in  the  direct 
contemplation  of  the  object  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
conception.  There  is  another  form  of  adaptation,  however, 
viz.,  that  in  which  the  object  is  regarded  as  purposive,  not 
simply  in  its  relation  to  the  subject,  but  in  iteelf ;  and  in 
this  case  there  must  be  a  conception  of  the  form  of  the 
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thing  as  by  its  very  nature  purposive      What  IT.nf  •    k 
referring  to  is  the  adaTifj.f;«il    !"»"«.      what  Kant  is  here 

beings,  Ihich.  a^  h^mZtZJ'"^'"".  '"P'"''  '"  °'»*"'° 
.without  the  introduln  Te  derof  :Lo"  '"'^"^"^ 
in  their  form.     Aesthetic  n,,.l  I  ^    P°*  "^  "^^'^'^ 

which  immediatet;  ars;s^n7h/"\"P°?  ""^  P'«*«"™ 
form  of  an  object^rr^s  I  10^:" S^' of ""  "'  '^« 
nature  is  possible  only  thronah  =T?  P"'T°'«  '" 

character   of   the    oSelt      tL  ^T'T"'^''"''  °^  '»»« 

we  may  then  proceed  to  judge  of  (t      IntCl.      "'  """^ 
are  compelled  to  emnlnv  mT  i       «  '  '*"*''  "^  *e 

explain  Tow  th^  pSL  Eld    ?  t-^^^"^'  '"  "^"^^^  *° 
It  does  not  follow  S  Z  ,  "  u^""'  "*"  "^''*  *'  ^U- 

-  the  obJect^tuairelrrthlXTr  tr*'? 
way  in  which  we  can  make  th»    t       .    '    .     *''^  ""'^ 

intelligible  to  our.Cs  irby^  n'  eiSg":nt  1  ^J V'^'"' 
purposely  formed  by  nature      Whl         "*  "  «  if  it  were 

I  -.1  ^obj^ts  fro^  rurorvi::  ^'^^ 
|p-t:r;f^e-:stir=ai^f?^ 

inirpuZe     ;;°;'r^  "•'^r  ''''"'"'^^^  ^'^  -^ 

^e.^;^^Ju;;rt;::SJ^-irss 
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judgments  of  the  understanding  or  the  reason.  T 
Critique  of  Judgment  has  thus  two  main  divisions,  deali 
as  it  does  respectively  with  the  Aesthetic  Judgment  a: 
the  Teleological  Judgment. 

9.  Connection  qf  Understanding  and  Reason  through 
Judgment. 

320(1  We  have  seen  that  understanding  prescribes  the  a  prk 
laws  which  make  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature  as  i 
object  of  sense  possible.  Keason,  again,  as  practical  pr 
scribes  the  a  priori  laws  of  freedom,  and  thus  gives  rise 
an  unconditionally  practical  knowledge  of  moral  laws  as  tl 
laws  of  a  free  subject.  The  realm  of  nature  and  the  real 
of  freedom  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  one  anotb 
in  their  own  character,  for  the  conception  of  nature  do 
not  prevent  the  free  realisation  of  moral  law,  nor  does  tl 
idea  of  the  free  subject  as  acting  under  such  law  in  any  wa 
extend  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature.  But,  whi 
there  is  thus  an  absolute  separation  between  the  two  reahi 
of  nature  and  freedom,  so  that  the  sensible  can  have  i 
possible  influence  upon  the  supersensible,  there  is  a  certai 
sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  the  supersensible  must  ha» 
an  influence  upon  the  sensible.  As  the  moral  law  i 
unconditionally  binding  upon  man,  it  must  be  capable  ( 
realisation.  It  is  that  which  ought  to  be  realised  in  tli 
sensible  world.  No  doubt  we  cannot  speak  of  a  free  subjec 
as  a  cause,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  caus 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena;  but  we  are  entitled,  aa 
indeed  compelled,  to  conceive  of  a  free  subject  as  th 
ground  or  ultimate  condition  of  certain  effects  in  tb 
world  of  nature.  That  a  free  cause  should  express  itsel 
by  manifesting  its  influence  in  the  world  of  phenomena  wi 
have  seen  to  be  possible,  even  when  we  limit  ourselves  t( 
the  theoretical  reason ;  and  when  we  think  of  man  as  i 
being  who  is  capable  of  realising  the  moral  law,  we  mral 
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conceive  of  him  as  a  free  cause  and  yet  as  sensitive.     Now 

t  IS  judgment  which  mediates  between  the  two  realms  of 

the  supersensible  and  the  sensible,  supplying  us  with  the 

conception  of  puT,ose  in  nature,  and  thus  making  p  ssille 

the  transition  from  nati.re  as  a  system  of  laws  to  freedom 

as  capable  of  realising  itself  as  an  ultimate  end  in  nTture 

I.  In  prescribing  a  priori  laws  to  nature,  understanding  Ts 

I   d^ihng  only  with   the  phenomenal;    in   other  words, ^he 

whole  conception  of  nature  as  a  system  under  laws  0    the 

unde^tanding    presupposes    a    supersensible    substrate    0 

nature.     Eeason  as  practical,  on  the  other  hand,  determines 

this  supersensible  substrate  by  the  willing  of  the  moral  la" 

purpose,  enables  us  to  see  how  understanding  on  the  one 
hand  and  reason  on  the  other,  may  te  connected,  although 

rJZTZir  "'  '"^*^^  '"^'^^'  '"'"  ^'^^  ^'"^^ 

\J~''^  ^^^^"  ^'"""r  °*  *'  '"'"'*  "'^  understanding, 

udgment,  and  reason.     Understan.ling  supplies   the  con 

I    titi^ive  pnnciples  of  knowledge;   judgment  gives  us  the 

pnnciples  which  are  relative  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or 

j  The  conception  of  purpose  in  nature  is  merely  a  regulative 
prmeiple  of  knowledge.  The  aesthetic  judien^ls  con! 
ttitutive  m  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  constitutive  principle 
■^lative  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  It  hJs  also  a 
~  relation  to  the  moral  consciousness  in  thisX! 
iw  Th  I'  «««C0Ptibility  of  the  mind  for  the  moral 
T2.  T  ^  *°"f  P"°°  «f  purpose  in  nature  naturally 
Mbles  us  to  effect  the  transition  from  the  conception  of 
-mature  to  the  idea  of  freedom  as  manifested  in  its  effects 
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BOOK  I.— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

L  Thk  Judgment  of  Tastk  as  Beoards  its  Quality. 

1.   The  Judgment  of  Taste  is  Aesthetic. 

An  object  is  pronounced  beautiful  or  ugly,  not  because  i 
is  comprehended  by  the  understanding  as  an  actual  objec 
of  knowledge,  but  only  because  it  is  related  to  the  aubjec 
in  whom  it  excites  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  thi 
case,  as  we  are  told,  the  special  faculty  that  operate 
is  the  imagination, — the  faculty  which  presents  image 
before  the  mind, — or  perhaps  rather  the  imagination  wort 
ing  in  union  with  the  understanding.  Here  in  fact  Kan 
suggests  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  hold  that  there  i 
in  us  a  perceptive  intelligence ;  for  the  immediate  union  o 
imagination  and  understanding  must  mean  that  the  intelli 
gence  works  perceptively  or  intuitively,  as  distinguished  fron 
the  operation  of  the  understanding  in  so  far  as  it  employs 
universals  or  conceptions.  A  judgment  of  taste  is  therefoit 
not  a  judgment  of  knowledge,  t.«.,  it  does  not  make  anj 
affirmation  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  object 
known.  The  judgment  is  aesthetic,  meaning  that  the  pre- 
dicate beautiful  or  iigly  expresses  only  how  the  subject  feela 
when  affected  by  the  idea  of  the  object  called  beautiful 
or  ugly.  This  is  the  only  case,  as  Kant  claims,  in  which  a 
judgment  is  subjective;  in  all  other  cases  judgments  rest 
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upon  something  oharaoteristic  of  the  known  object.  Even 
lenaations,  subjective  as  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  are  yet 
e«ential  to  the  constitution  of  phenomena.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  this  single  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  that  we 
find  a  relation  of  ideas  that  is  entirely  subjective 

Take  «.j.  the  instance  of  a  building  which  is  pronounced 
teautiiul.     So  far  as  the  building  is  an  object  which  is 
[judged   to   be   well  adapted  for   the   purpose   of   human 
habitation  It  is  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
understanding  and  therefore  the  judgment  is  in  this  case 
ogioal.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  building  is  judRcd  to 
te  beautiful  the  predicate  rests,  not  upon  the  idea  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  parts  to  a  certain  end,  but  simply  and 
solely  upon  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  that  arises 
directly  m  the  contemplation  of  it.     The  feeling  which  thus 
arises  belongs  to  the  subject  and  indeed  to  the  subject  as  a 
«ns.tive  or  living  being.     Now,  the  faculty  which   here 
pronounces  the  object  to  be  beautiful  is  quite  distinct  for 
me  judgments  it  makes  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  our 
[hiowledge  of  the  object,  but  rest  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  relation  of  our  ideas  to  one  another.     There  are  of 
course  cases  in  which  the  ideas  implied  in  a  judgment  rest 
[upon  sensible  experience,  and  these  ideaa  we  may  in  a  sense 
«11  aesthetic,  because  they  belong  to  the  faculty  of  percep- 
[Hon as  distinguished  from  understanding;  but  the  judgment 
jwhieh  18  formed  by  means  of  them  is  logical,  in  so  far  as 
judgment  is  related  to  the  object  of  knowledge.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  ideas  are  connected  in  our  mind  purely  in 
»  rational  way,  i.e.,  if  they  are  free  from  aU  empirical 
elements  and  yet  are  harmonious,  then  we  have  an  aesthetic 
Hudffment. 


2.  The  Satisfaction  which  is  expressed  in  the  Judgment 

of  Taste  is  disinterested. 
The  satisfaction  which  arises  in  all  cases  of  action  is  quite 
IMerent  from  that  which  is  connected  with  the  beautiful. 


I  !^ 
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The  former  necessarily  implies  that  the  agent  is  interes 
in  the  object  which  he  sets  up  before  his  mind  as  someth 
desirable.  When  the  action  springs  from  desire,  then 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  precedes  the  act  and  is  set  up 
the  imagination  as  something  desirable  is  one  form  of  t 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  action  is  determii 
purely  by  reason, — when,  in  other  words,  it  is  wil 
because  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law, — the  agi 
still  has  an  interest,  though  it  is  different  in  kind  from  I 
interest  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  dosi 
But,  when  we  ask  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful  or  not, 
separate  it  entirely  from  any  relation  to  our  'lesire,  wheti 
in  the  form  of  pleasure  anticipated  from  tli  s  .tisfaotion 
natural  inclination,  or  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  spris 
from  reverence  for  the  moral  law.  Here  the  pleasu 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  subject,  ai 
the  object  is  judged  to  be  beautiful  in  simple  perception 
the  reflection  on  it  without  any  regard  to  his  interest. 


3.  Satisfaction  in  the  pleasant  is  interested. 

Pleasure  is  in  all  cases  relative  to  the  sensitive  subjec 
but  it  is  very  important  to  point  out  that  there  is 
marked  distinction  between  different  forms  of  sensatioi 
and  indeed  it  only  leads  to  confusion  when  we  speak  ( 
all  forms  of  satisfaction  as  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  Th 
fundamental  weakness  of  this  mode  of  speech  is  that  it  doe 
not  distinguish  between  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  tk 
consciousness  of  an  object  agreeable  to  our  desires,  th 
pleasure  which  results  from  the  operation  of  practica 
reason  as  willing  the  moral  law,  and  the  pleasure  connectei 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful.  If  we  do  use  thi 
term  sensation  to  designate  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pai« 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  these  three  senses ;  not  M 
do  so  is  to  confuse  the  satisfaction  which  is  connected  vitli 
the  knowledge  of  an  object  with  that  form  of  satisfaction 
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I  which  in  no  way  contributes  to  knowledge,  not  even  to  the 
knowledge  wh.ch  the  subject  has  of  hin^W.  It T  tetter 
however,  to  lin,it  the  term  ,er^ion  (En,pfindl)  ^^l 

S"o7i.r  "''^'^   ^"'"^   ■"'»  thfconstSutl 
objects  of  perception,  reserving  the  term  foeling  iOe/Ul)  for 

Lr  ariTs        "'""  /•'  ^""'^  Bubje^tive^or  d'oes^ 
,tt^  'T''""'  '"'"  ">«  '=«»»eiou,ness  of  an 

^ject.     The  green  colour  of  a  meadow,  ..^.,  must  properly 

U  TslS  "1  "  '"  "^  "  '^  apprehended 'by  the's^S 

^vTrise'to  !  r  "^  ""  P^'^'^P""-  "f  *e  meadow 

I  give.   "86  to  a  form  of  sensation  which  is  properly  called 

If^^  (GeMl)    the  state  of  mind   is    purelyTubj^t  vj 

IWien  an  object  is  said  to  be  pleasant,  we  make  the  affi™ 

ation  a  ways  by  reference  to  our  intereit  in  it     This  is  pWn 

(rom  the  fact  that  the  sensation  excited  in  us  produces  or 

Im  produce,  a  certain  desire  for  the  object.     This  desire 

then,  implies  that  the  satisfaction  found  in  the  object  pre ' 

|.  certain  satisfaction  in  the  subject  ^rceiving  it. 
4.  Satisfaction  in  the  Good  is  interested. 

l«do'f"  "1'  r:"  """  ^^'"^  ""  "^'''^'^  "»  ''ringing 
l»me  kmd  of  satisfaction  to  a  rational  being.     A  thing  niav 

h^^ "  t'  *""""  '*  "  "  -"-^  *°  -mething  eK 
Is  C^  '  'V'  «°°''  '°  '''«''•     ^°  the  foLer  ca^ 

L  a  mt,^  r  r^'  ^""^  *'  ^^"^^  ">'''  ^hat  is  called  good 
ll!iT  P'""""''  ^°  *«  Jitter  «»e  it  is  said  to  be 

■  ^because  it  brings  satisfaction  in  itself.     In   Lh  5 

Itth""",  •"'  "°rP'""  °'  '"^  ^°d  '«  ''"Plied,  -d  the,: 
IZJ     1      "°°  "'  *'  Sood  to  the  will;  the  go^d  in  other 

IS  ion  Th  r"!^'  i*"'  "^  '^'''''  ^«  •'^^^  -^  definite 
l^eh  a  T  f '  ^"*'^"''  °"  "■'  """^^  '""'d,  does  not  imply 
l«^=h  a  conception.     A  flower,  a  free  drawing,  omamen^J 
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foliage,  have  no  meaning  in  the  lenie  of  implying 
act  of  explicit  thought,  and  yet  the  contemplation  of  tl 
gives  riae  to  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  in 
beautiful  thus  results  from  the  contemplation  of  an  olijec 
the  absence  of  any  definite  conception,  and  in  this  respec 
differs  both  from  the  good  and  the  pleasant.  The  pleas 
and  the  good,  though  they  are  not  identical,  agree  in  t 
that  they  always  imply  an  interest  in  their  object  Thi 
true  not  only  of  the  pleasant,  and  of  that  which  is  good 
a  means  to  something  else,  but  also  of  that  which  is  good 
itself,  that  is,  moral  good.  The  good  is  an  object  of  « 
and  therefore  it  implies  a  faculty  of  desire  as  determined 
reason ;  but  to  will  anything  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
are  the  same  thing. 


5.  Comparison  of  the  pleasant,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful 

Both  the  pleasant  and  the  good  are  related  to  the  focul 
of  desire,  but  the  former  consists  simply  in  the  satisfacti 
produced  in  the  sensitive  subject  through  an  exten 
stimulus,  while  the  latter  arises  from  the  relation  of  i 
subject  to  an  object  which  is  to  be  brought  into  existen 
through  the  will.  In  these  two  cases  the  existence  of  tl 
object  is  essential  to  the  satisfaction,  i.e.,  there  is  a  relate 
between  the  subject  and  the  object.  The  judgment  of  tast 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  contemplative.  The  objei 
is  not  something  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  subjec 
but  something  which  the  subject  sets  before  his  mind,  and  i 
which  he  finds  direct  satisfaction.  The  contemplation  of  tb 
object,  again,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  kno» 
ledge  of  it ;  for  the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  upon  i 
conception,  nor  has  it  a  conception  as  its  end ;  in  othe 
words,  it  neither  operates  through  the  understanding  noi 
through  the  will.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Taste  is  a  judg 
ment  based  upon  the  satisfaction  or  diasat'-'-'ction  arisiiif 
from  the  mere  contemplation  of  an  object,  quite  irrespectin 
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11,  r^  '°»^r". '°  "  P""***^  ^y  'he  subject     The  object 
lofthuaatufaotionw  called  beautiful.  IM  object 

In.  Th,  Judom,ot  of  Taste  as  Hecubds  .ts  Quantitv. 

I  '""'"^''"^'"l^faction  apart  from  conception. 

That  the  beautiful   should   be   viewed  as  an   obiect  of 

pg-vo  satisfaction  to  every  one.  The  'satisfaction  wS 
|we  expenence  is  .n  no  way  determined  by  what  is  peTul  ar 
t  hT  r  n  """"""'"  ■■  *"'■  ">««f«-  finding   h^ 

Le  th«  •  "'  """""""y  '«"'"''  *at  evefy  on     wi 

fcve  the  same  experience  in  the  pr^sen-^  />  J^" 
l^^t.     Hence  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  bea.u    ,  s  ;•  .    Z 

£,„  >  »  •"'^'■'  *''  ""'""'•  "'»«'""«;  for  the 
E^f '»/%""'  "1""'""''  """"Sh  we  experience  a 
jmomous  action;  and  the  judgment  of  beauty  while  it 
I  doubt  agrees  with  the  logical  judgment  in  b^ing  vilid 
C   '  ,  f-n-Ja^entally  in  this  respect,  that  it  does 

fuhrobS"  ''""'""'■ '"'  "^"  *'^''^-*  p«-p'-^» 

J.  n.  D-niversalitv  of  th.  mhfoHi^  is  i„  th,  Judgment  of 
I  toite  mewed  as  merely  mihjeetive. 

MJe  quantity  of  a  judgment  of  taste  is  individual.  This 
Y'        feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  arises  without 


I 


III 


'I  t 
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the  interposition  of  a  conception,  it  cannot  be  objective! 
universal.  The  aesthetic  judgment,  on  the  other  han 
always  predicates  something  of  the  individual  object  direct 
before  us  either  in  perception  or  imagination,  and  hence 
quantity  it  is  always  individual.  If  it  is  objected  that  v 
may  make  such  judgments  as  "  all  roses  are  beautiful 
where  the  quantity  is  universal,  Kant  answers  that,  thouj 
this  is  no  doubt  a  judgment  universal  in  quantity,  it  is  m 
Em  aesthetic  judgment,  but  a  genuine  logical  judgmeu 
resting  upon  a  number  of  aesthetic  judgments  each 
which  is  individual  in  quantity. 


9.  Does  the  feeling  of  pleasure  precede  or  follow  the  jtidgme, 
of  taste  t 

There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  supposition  that  pleosui 
in  a  given  object  precedes  the  judgment  that  it  is  beautifu 
For,  as  the  pleasure  would  on  this  supposition  simply  be  a 
affection  of  the  sensibility,  and  would  therefore  depend  upo 
the  peculiar  sensitive  constitution  of  the  individual,  « 
should  be  unable  to  explain  the  conviction  that  it  is  con 
municable  to  every  one.  In  a  judgment  of  taste  the  stat 
of  feeling  that  is  experienced  in  the  consciousness  of  tb 
beautiful  must  be  capable  of  being  experienced  by  ever 
one,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  in  the  object  follows  froi 
the  judgment.  But  nothing  is  capable  of  being  communi 
cated  to  all  men  except  knowledge  in  some  form:  in  o 
case  is  there  any  objective  consciousness  except  when  thei 
is  knowledge,  and  therefore  knowledge  is  presupposed  as  tl« 
condition  of  universality.  If  the  ground  of  the  judgmcni 
is  purely  subjective,  i.e.,  does  not  imply  the  definite  con 
oeption  of  an  object,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  that  stitt 
of  mind  which  accompanies  the  relation  of  our  faculties  ti 
one  another,  when  our  consciousness  of  an  object  is  refeind 
to  knowledge  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  specid 
knowledge   resting   upon  a  definite  conception.     There  i 
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taowledge  there  is  no  such  definite  conception  pre8cribin<r 

he  facult.es  of  knowledge,  the  state  of  feelinrwhch 
to  anses  must  be  universally  communieabrsfncrtht 
.culties  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  feeiinTwh Ih 
^mpanies  their  exereise,  are  the  samel  afmen      Th 

^bility  of  the  pleasure  is  due  to   the  universality  of  the 
bective  conditions  of  the  judgment.  i.e..  toThe  ideL t 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  in  this  case  an 

te^auThar^K  "'  '""^  P"^-  actttyTour 
Wties  all  that  we  have  is  a  feehng  of  the  excitation 
f  the  imagination   and  the   understanding   to  rdefiS 

;ea  oy  ever,— d  yet  harmonious  activity.     The  beautiful   fK„         .u  . 

foUows  froufcch  gives  pleasure  nniv»Zii   ^°^.  "^"^  ™.  *en,  is  that 

ng  commu.!.  deLto  co^^ior  ^"^'  "'*''°"*  ^'^^  -termediatiou 

form:  in  idB  • 

'^'^  OF  Ends. 


scted  that  we 
e  beautiful," 
that,  though 
;ity,  it  is  not 
il  judgment 
ints   each  of 


tJie  judgmai 

that  pleosun 
is  beautiful 
simply  be  ai 
depend  upon 
dividual,  w«| 
at  it  is  com 
iste  the  Stan 
isness  of  tl»| 
;ed  by  ever 


pposed  as  the 
;he  judgmcni 
definite  con- 
ut  that  statt 


10.  Parpose  in  general. 


rfacultie.!.  ject  theri;tence "f  whfr  ,  '  ''"''"'  "  "'«'"''  ""^ 
ct  is  refei™  .ception.sS.an  Id  oh^  ^  ^"^'^  "^  ""«""'  °f  * 
from  specii  a  referen,^  to  IL^ ,  7  1^  "'°°°'  ^  ^^^^^"^ 
.n.  Th^  iect,  f^M^t^ee  l,?r  1"  ^'^'^  "'  ^^V^n.n<^.  An 
instance,   may   produce   a   feeling  of  pleasure 
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in  the  subject,  and  this  pleasure  may  be  called  an  end :  b 
since  it  depends  upon  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  tl 
subject,  it  is  not  an  end  in  the  transcendental  sense,  for  \ 
cannot  state  a  priori  the  conditions  under  which  it  w 
arise.  An  end,  in  the  transcendental  sense,  is  such  th 
the  idea  of  the  effect  or  result  precedes  and  is  the  groui 
of  the  cause.  The  kind  of  causation  we  here  have 
therefore,  that  of  the  final  cause  (forma  finalis),  which 
distinguished  from  natural  causation  by  the  mark  just  me 
tioned,  vi^.,  that  the  effect  can  only  come  into  existence  1 
means  of  an  antecedent  conception  of  it.  The  consciousne 
of  the  idea  as  maintaining  the  subject  in  a  certain  sta 
may  be  called  pleasure,  whereas  pain  consists  in  preventii 
or  removing  pleasure.  Now,  will  is  the  faculty  of  desire, 
far  as  it  can  be  brought  into  activity  through  the  conoeptii 
of  an  end.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  purpose  in  tl 
strict  sense  of  the  term :  the  subjecii  has  the  definite  coi 
ception  of  the  end  or  object  to  be  attained,  and  detennin 
himself  by  reference  to  it.  But  an  object  or  state  of  mind  i 
even  an  action  may  be  said  to  be  purposive  even  when  the 
is  no  explicit  conception  of  an  end,  if  we  cannot  acoooi 
for  its  existence  without  introducing  the  idea  of  a  cam 
acting  purposively.  In  this  case,  as  we  may  say,  we  hai 
an  instance  of  "  purposiveness  without  purpose " ;  fo 
though  we  do  not  affirm  that  the  object  has  actually  bee 
produced  by  a  will,  we  have  no  other  way  of  making  ii 
existence  intelligible  to  ourselves  thtm  by  conceiving  it  i 
that  manner. 

11.   The  Basis  of  a  Judgment  of  Taste  is  the  purposive  Fm 
of  an  Object. 

When  the  idea  of  an  end  is  the  ground  of  satisfaction,! 
creates  in  interest  in  the  subject,  and  upon  this  the  judj 
ment  is  based.  The  judgment  of  Taste,  on  the  other  h>» 
cannot  arise  in  this  way,  nor  can  it  be   based  upon  ti 
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inception  of  an  object  as  purposive  in  itself  or  as  in" itself 
good.     As  aesthetic  it  has  to  do  only  wif h  tZ      iT 
J^^onr  faculties   of  knowledge  to  2  oTheV  LtS 

12.  The  Bam  of  the  J,uiffnent  of  T<uU  u  a  priori. 

w^th  a  free  or  supersensible  subject,  though  we  were  ^ 

but  only  the  determination  of  the  will.  The  truth  is  that 
«iy  determination  of  the  will  implies  an  eflfect  on  th« 
«easjbU.ty  and  is  therefore  not  an  effect  of  it.  Somethl 
™aUar  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  aesth  tic  jSenf 

i  to  thTf  ,  "1°"  '"''  "P""  *"«  -nsibilityS 
™e  to  the  feehng  of  reverence  for  the  moral  law  so  the 
^omoua  exe^ise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  WleJ 

Eri!  th  vT  "f'  '^'  ^  '^"^  ^°™«'  there  is  an 
■nterest  m  the  object,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  pleasure 
»  purely  contemplative  and  therefore  disinterest^l  mZ 
Je  consciousness  of  the  harmony  of  our  faculties  of  W 
W^  m  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  object  is  itself 

Sr  teT"'"'  ''"^"^^  ^''^  toTanToSf 
^  of  "^.\P'^»™  «^P«rienced  is  only  causal  in  the 
^  of  mamtaming  the  state  of  consciousness  without 
^ZZ  f'/!««-'«>-ledge:   the  mind  d"elirn;n 
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13.  The  Pmt  Judgment  tjf  TaOt  it  independent  of  charm  and 
emotion, 

Persoiial  interest  in  an  object  destroys  the  impartiality 
essential  to  a  pure  judgment  of  taste,  especially  if  it  arises 
from  natural  inclination  and  is  based  upon  the  pleasure 
anticipated  from  the  realisation  of  a  given  object.  It  is 
a  barbarous  taste,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  contempla- 
tion unless  the  object  at  the  same  time  has  sensuous  charm 
or  produces  sensuous  excitation,  and  especially  barbarous 
if  these  accidents  are  made  the  foundation  of  the  judgment 
that  the  object  is  beautiful.  What  Kant  here  refers  to 
as  "  sensuous  charm "  is  an  immediate  sensible  quality, 
such  as  the  green  of  a  uveadow,  or  the  visible  brilliancy 
of  an  object  under  the  ii  'uence,  say,  of  sunlight 


15.  The  JvdgfMKt  of  Taste  ta  entirely  independcTU  of  the 
Conception  of  Perfection. 

An  object  can  be  known  to  be  purposivo  only  in  so  far 
as  there  is  a  relation  of  its  various  parts  or  elements  to  a 
definite  end,  and  therefore  only  when  there  is  a  definite 
conception  of  that  end.  It  is  thus  at  once  evident  that 
the  judgment  that  an  object  is  beautiful  does  not  depend 
upon  any  conception  of  an  end,  but  is  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  form  of  knowledge. 

Furposiveness  in  an  object  is  either  external  or  internal : 
the  former,  when  the  object  is  regarded  as  adjusted  to 
something  other  than  itself ;  the  latter,  when  the  object  is 
viewed  as  internally  purposive,  i.e.,  as  displaying  a  certain 
perfection  in  the  combination  of  its  parts.  It  is  plain  that 
aesthetic  satisfaction  cannot  arise  from  the  idea  of  the 
utility  of  the  object;  for,  in  that  case  it  would  depend 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  object  with  that  to  which  it 
is  adapted,  and  such  a  comparison  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing; whereas  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful  is  diiect 
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«nd  independent  of  any  expUcit  activity  of  the  under- 
standing. The  perfection,  or  internal  purposiveness  of  an 
object,  seems  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  predicate  of  beauty 
and  hence  thinkers  like  Baumgarten  have  identified  the 
perfection  of  an  object  with  its  beauty,  adding  only  that  in 
the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  the  conception  is 
confused,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  judgment  of  perfeo- 
bon  It  IS  clear  and  distinct  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
determine  whether  this  identification  is  tenable. 

If  an  object  is  pronounced  to  be  in  itself  purposive  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  inconceivible  without  the 
mtroduction  of  the  conception  of  an  end,  and  indoed  with- 
out the  mtroduction  of  the  conception  of  internal  purposive- 
ness. In  this  case,  therefore,  we  must  first  have  the  con- 
ception of  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  object  ought  to  be ;  in 
other  words,  we  must  have  an  idea  of  its  quaUtative 
perfection,  as  consisting  in  the  harmony  of  ite  parts  or 
elements.  Qualitative  perfection  must  be  distinguished 
from  quantitative  perfection,  the  latter  of  which  consists  in 
the  object  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class  to  which 
It  belongs  and  containing  all  the  elements  characteristic 
of  the  class.  The  mere  harmony  of  the  various  elements 
of  a  thing  gives  no  knowledge  of  the  object  as  purposive, 
unless  there  is  first  a  definite  conception  of  the  kind  of 
unity  in  which  the  harmony  should  consist.  But,  when 
abstraction  is  made  from  this  unity  as  an  end,  and  we 
do  not  ask  what  the  thing  ought  to  be  in  order  to  be 
perfect,  nothing  remains  but  the  subjective  purposiveness 
implied  in  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  in  the  individual  who  contemplates  the  object. 
No  doubt  this  impUes  a  certain  facUity  in  the  subject  of 
presenting  the  form  of  the  object  in  imagination,  but  it 
IS  quite  independent  of  the  perfection  of  the  object,  since 
there  is  no  conception  of  the  object  as  purposive.  Now,  the 
judgment  of  taste  is  aesthetic ;  in  other  words,  it  resto 
entirely  upon  subjective  grounds,  and  as  it  does  not  imply 
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any  conception  of  purpose  in  the  object,  it  cannot  depenc 
upor  the  perfection  of  the  object  In  judging  an  object  ti 
be  beautiful,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  its  perfection  eu 
an  object;  and  it  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  thai 
the  idea  of  perfection  and  the  idea  of  beauty  are  identical 
The  distinction  is  not  one  of  degree  but  of  kind.  The  judg- 
ment of  taste  does  not  differ  from  a  logical  judgment  in 
being  less  distinct:  as  entirely  independent  of  any  know, 
ledge  of  an  object,  it  is  generioally  different. 

IV.  Thk  Judgmknt  of  Taste  as  kbgards  Modalitt. 
1 8.  The  Modality  of  the  JudgmeiU  of  Taate. 

The  beautiful  is  that  which  is  regarded  as  implying  a 
necessary  relation  to  our  satisfaction.  But  the  necessity  ia  of 
a  peculiar  kind :  it  is  not  a  theoretical  or  objective  neces- 
sity, depending  upon  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
understanding  in  its  relation  to  the  elements  of  perception: 
in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  connexion 
of  objects  of  experience  through  the  law  of  causality.  In 
pronouncing  an  object  beautiful,  we  cannot  say  a  prion  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  will  feel  the  same  satisfac- 
tion, as  would  be  the  case  were  it  due  to  a  law  of  nature 
Nor  again  is  the  necessity  to  be  identified  with  moral  obli- 
gation, as  arising  from  a  law  or  rule  applicable  to  all 
rational  beings.  The  necessity  in  this  case  must  be  ca!led 
exemplary ;  i.e.,  it  simply  means  that  every  one  on  the 
presentation  of  this  object  should  agree  in  pronouncing  it  to 
be  beautiful. 

19.  The  Svigective  Necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Jvdgment 
qf  Taste  is  conditional. 

The  judgment  of  taste  is  universal  and  necessary,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  ever; 
one  ought  to  agree  in  the  judgment  that  we  ourselves  make. 
The  ought  in  this  case  is  different  from  the  ought  of  moral 
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obligation ;  for  the  latter  is  true  unconditionally,  since  it 
applies  to  aU  possible  intelligences  and  to  man  under 
»I1  possible  conditions,  while  the  ought  of  the  former  is 
conditional,  because  it  assumes  a  correct  subsumption  of 
the  individual  case  under  the  rule  of  assent. 

20.  7%e  Necemty  aaterted  in  a  JudgmeiU  of  Tatie  rests  upon 
the  Idea  of  a  Common  Sense. 

The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  unconditionally  necessary ; 
unlike  the  judgment  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  the  application' 
of  a  definite  objective  principle ;  for  we  do  not  in  making 
It  bring  before  our  minds  a  principle,  such  as  causality,  and 
subsume  the  particular  case  under  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  independent  of  all  principles  ; 
for  in  that  case,  like  particular  judgments  of  perception,  it 
would  have  no  necessity  whatever.     This  form  of  judgment 
must,  therefore,  be  based  upon  a  principle,  but  upon  one 
which  is  subjective,  i.e.,  which  rests  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  sensibility  is  affected  by  the  mere  contemplation 
of  a  beautiful  object.     Now,  a  principle  which  yet  is  based 
upon  feeling  may  well  be  said  to  be  based  upon  a  common 
mse,  if  only  we  carefully  observe  that  this  common  sense  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  common  understanding  to  which 
the  name  is  often  given ;  for  the  latter  is  never  based  upon 
feeling,  but  only  upon  conceptions,  though  no  doubt  these 
conceptions  are  not  made  an  explicit  object  of  reflection,  but 
are  present  in  an  immediate  or  unreflective  way. 

21.  Are  we  justified  in  presupposing  a  Common  Sense  t 

All  judgments  of  knowledge,  toget  e.  with  the  beUef  that 
accompanies  them,  are  universally  communicable,  i.e.,  they 
are  capable  of  being  made  by  all  who  realise  their  meaning. 
It  this  were  not  true,  every  one  would  make  judgments 
peculiar  to  himself,  expressing  merely  the  subjective  play 
of  his  own  consciousness— a  view  which  logically  results  in 
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complete  scepticism.  Now,  if  knowledge  can  be  shared 
in  common  by  all,  there  must  also  be  a  possible  agreement 
in  the  state  of  feeling  which  accompanies  knowledge ;  i.e.,  in 
the  feeling  of  the  harmonious  exercise  of  the  facultiea 
with  a  view  to  knowledge  in  general.  In  point  of  fact, 
knowledge  actually  arises  whenever  the  sensps  bring  the 
imagination  into  play  in  the  synthesis  of  tue  different 
elements  of  perception,  and  the  imagination  brings  the 
understanding  into  play  to  o^rry  up  the  imaginative  syn- 
thesis so  produced  into  the  unity  of  the  understanding. 
The  harmony  of  the  powers  exercised  in  knowledge  differs 
according  to  the  character  of  the  object,  but  it  must  be 
such  that  it  is  best  fitted  to  bring  the  imagination  and 
the  understanding  into  the  proportion  most  suitable  for 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  determined,  not  by  conception, 
but  by  feeling.  Since,  then,  this  harmony  of  the  faculties 
of  knowledge  must  be  capable  of  being  shared  by  all,  so 
also  must  be  the  feeling  which  is  its  sign  or  index,  and 
the  universal  communicability  of  feeling  presupposes  that 
there  is  a  general  agreement  in  feeling  between  all  who  ei- 
perience  it ;  in  other  words,  it  presupposes  a  common  sense. 
Thus,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  harmonious 
exercise  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  in  the  proportioi 
which  results  in  agreeable  feeling,  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  supposing  that  there  is  a  common  sense.  We 
may,  therefore,  say  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  t 
common  sense  a  priori,  without  falling  back  upon  the 
uncertain  evidence  of  psychological  observation. 

From  all  these  considerations  we  conclude  that  beaut; 
is  known,  without  the  intermediation  of  any  definite 
conception,  as  the  object  of  a  necessary  satisfaction. 


General  Stmwrkt. 

The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  is  as  follows.    Taste  ii 
the  faculty  by  which  an  object  is  judged  to  be  beautiful,  not 
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beoauae  it  can  be  brought  ander  a  definite  rule,  but  simply 
because  it  impUes  the  free  conformity  to  a  rule  or  law  of 
the  imagination.     The  judgment  of  taste,  however,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  based  upon  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion; for  this  form  of  imagination  consists  simply  in  the 
arbitrary  play  of  ideas,  as  suggested  by  association.     The 
form  of  miagination  upon  which  the  judgment  of  taste  is 
based  is  productive  or  self-active.     No  doubt  in  presenting 
before  itself  any  given  object,  imagination  is  limited  by  the 
definite  form  of  this  object,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  not  free  ■ 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  prevent  us  from  holding 
that  the  form  thus  suppUed  by  the  object  contains  such  a 
combination  of  parta  or  elements  as  the  imagination  would 
Itself  create,  if   it  were  left   to  its  own  absolutely  free 
exercise;   a    combination   which    must    therefore    be    in 
harmony  with  the  law  or  rule  of  the  understanding.     We 
cannot,  of  course,  say  that  the  imagination  is  in  itself  at 
once  free  and  subject  to  law,  for  that  would  be  a  direct 
contradiction;    but   there   is  nothing   to  hinder   us  from 
saying,  that  the  imagination  freely  operates  in  conformity 
with  a  law  prescribed  by  the  understanding.    When  imagina- 
tion IS  forced  to  conform  to  a  definite  law,  the  form  assumed 
by  Its  product  is  determined  by  the  conception  of  what 
ought  to  be.     But  the  satisfaction  which  arises  in  this  case 
IS  not  in  the  beautiful  but  in  the  good,  and  therefore  the 
judgment  is  not  a  judgment  of  taste.     We  thus  see  that 
imagination,  as  employed  in  the  aesthetic  realm,  U  confor- 
mity to  law  without  law;  in  other  words,  the  imagination 
does  actually  freely  conform  to  the  law  of  understanding, 
but  without  doing  so  under  the  condition  of  the  express  and' 
definite  conception  of  an  object. 
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BOOK  IL— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 
23.  Traiuition/rom  the  Beautiful  to  the  Suilime. 

The  beautiful  and  the  Bublime  agree  in  being  pleaaing  in 
themwlves.  They  alao  agree  in  being  baaed  upon  a  judg- 
ment of  reflection,  not  upon  a  judgment  of  aenee  or  a 
logically  determinant  judgment ;  i.e.,  the  judgment  in  their 
caae  ia  not  the  subsumption  of  a  particular  object  under 
a  rule  that  ia  given  or  presupposed,  nor  is  it  a  judgment 
based  upon  the  sensuous  characteristics  of  particular  objects ; 
it  is  a  judgment  in  which  the  object  is  directly  presented, 
but  in  which  the  rule  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  sub- 
sumed does  not  precede  the  judgment.  The  satisfaction  in 
the  case  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  is  therefore 
independent  of  sensation,  and  also  of  all  definite  con- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time  it  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  conceptions,  though  these  are  indefinite;  and  hence 
aesthetic  pleasure  arises  in  the  mere  presentation  of  an 
object,  or  is  related  to  the  faculty  of  presentation.  Here, 
then,  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  case  of  a  given 
presentation  is  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  the  under- 
standing or  the  reason.  Both  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  judgment  of  the  sublime  are  also  individual,  while 
yet  they  claim  to  be  universally  valid  for  every  subject,  but 
without  basing  that  claim  upon  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  object. 

Although  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  agree  in  being 
pleasing  in  themselves,  and  in  presupposing  a  '  idgment  of 
reflection,  they  yet  exhibit  striking  difl'erences.  JThe  beauty 
of  nature  is  connected  with  precisely  limited  objects,  while 
the  sublime  arises  in  connexion  with  an  object  which  has  no 
definite  limits  and  may  even  be  perfectly  formless.  Thus, 
while  the  beautiful  implies  definite  limits,  the  sublime 
involves  the  effort  towards  a  complete  whole,  an  efibrt 
that   is  never   entirely  successful.     The  beautiful,  there- 
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I  !r„!I'7  ^  ^""^  "  ""P'y'"»  ""  '""PUoit  «eroiae  of 

whUe  the  subhme  may  be  viewed  «,  «„  implicit  exereiL 
f  the  reason  for  it  i.  the  peculiarity  of  the  Laonto  ^ 
or  an  unoonduioned  totality.     I„  the  beautwTthe  sS 

lotion  „  therefore,  connected  with  the  con^ioZ^  ofto 

ril  /'"  °^"''  '"  "'*  ""'«'"«  ''  «  connect  wS 
the  Idea  of  quantity.  The  consciousueea  in  the  t^^ 
.  also  different  in  kind;  in  the  case  of  the  beauS  t^ 
»  a  feehng  of  pleasure,  arising  from  the  free  outflow  0  th^ 
ntal  activity,  and  hence  it  may  be  associated  with  Lsuou^ 
charm  and  the  play  of  the  fancy.  The  plC^  Xh 
^  in  connexion  with  the  sublfme.  ^n  t?  oth"  SJ 
B  not  direct  but  indirect.  The  first  effect  of  the  suS 
object  IS  to  check  the  outflow  of  vital  forces,  and  it  tZl 

Zo«'^''*Kr  '"''  '"  '"""^^  by  their  stronger  outflow 
Hence,  the  sublime  excludes  immediate  sensuous  charm  aJd' 

^iTb%T"  'f  ■""''^  «""•'«  »'  the  imStfoa 
mdireot  or  secondari  .t  is  not  so  much  a  positive  L  a 
amative  pleasure,  a' alogous  to  the  feeling  7  ^verTnc^ 
whKsh  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law 

In  considering  more  particularly  the  distinction  between 
the  subhme  and  the  beautiful  we  may  limit  oumlverto  Z 
.ubhmity  ofnature.  for  the  sublime  in  art  is  sl^^L t,! 
way  a  reproduction  of  the  sublimity  of  natum  Nal^"! 
J.U  y  consists  in  the  harmony  of  the  elementTimpired™ 
lie  form  of  the  object,  and  this  harmony  directXexcit^ 
m  u,   .   feeling   „,   pj  ^     tre   aesTh^^ 

"dgment  is  based;  bo  that  in  the  case  of  he  wS 
here  is  a  direct  judgment,  which  seems  to  rest  uX  S^ 
ire^t  adaptation  of  the  object  to  our  faculties  of  kno^^Lg^ 

\t^l         °'.*t '"'"'™'  °"  *■>«  °*''«  hand,  the  fom  or 

I  omlessness  of  the  object  is  rather  the  negation  orany 

•ppearance  of  pu^K^e,  so  that  the  judgmenr«.  not  di^'t 
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but  indirect  The  imagination  struggle!  to  reprannt  wh 
ii  beyond  iti  power  to  represent  The  object,  being  of  am 
a  character  that  it  cannot  be  oompreaaed  within  limil 
eaoapea  from  all  attempts  to  represent  it,  and  therefore  tl 
judgment,  that  the  object  is  sublime,  is  indirect,  and  inde< 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  viewed  as  all  the  more  sublin 
the  more  it  baffles  all  the  powers  of  the  imagination  i 
represent  it.  Here,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  a 
opposition  between  the  object  and  our  faculties  < 
knowledge,  instead  of  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  one  I 
the  other. 

We  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  call  an  object  of  natui 
itself  sublime,  although  we  may  properly  enough  gpet 
of  objects  of  nature  as  beautiful.  For,  in  the  case  nf  tl 
sublime,  there  is  no  direct  adaptation  between  the  form  c 
the  object  and  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  such  as  is  impliei 
in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  We  cannot,  therefore,  have  n 
immediate  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  object  of  mtw 
which  we  call  sublime,  because  it  is  rather  inharmoniini 
than  harmonious  with  the  direct  exercise  of  our  facultin 
What  we  must  say  is,  not  that  any  object  of  nature  ii 
sublime,  but  that  it  is  fitted  to  produce  a  feeling  li 
sublimity  by  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against  the  object 
The  truly  sublime  cannot  be  compressed  within  any  sensible 
form.  It  implies  an  immediate  exercise  of  the  reaan 
which,  as  ever  seeking  for  an  absolute  whole  or  uncoo- 
ditioned,  revolts  from  all  objects  which  are  incapable  of 
realising  it  It  is  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  objeci 
sensuously  presented  to  realise  i^be  idea  of  reason,  thit 
calls  up  in  the  mind  the  feeling  of  sublimity.  The  oceu 
roused  to  fury  by  a  tempest  is  not  in  itself  sublime,  bm 
;simply  terrible,  and  only  when  the  mind  is  filled  with  idea 
of  reason  is  there  a  reaction  against  the  natural  sbrinkui| 
of  the  sensitive  nature  from  that  which  threatens  in 
destruction,  so  that  the  mind  reacts  against  the  externii 
.object,  being  stimulated  to  rise  above  all  that  is  sensibk, 
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«d  to  oooupy  itwlf  purely  with  idea.     Thn.  the  pur- 

indeed  m  the  rational  subject,  not  in  the  object. 

The  beauty  of  nature  i.  of  such  a  character  that  we  are 
natuially  unpelled  to  figure  it  after  the  type  of  a  li^io^ 

I  '^  Z    7  :  ',"^  ■'"■  """"""^S  ^^'>">-'  ol^^nta 
-ith   the   object  of   Becuring   an   end.     The   principle  of 

pjupoaiveneM,    which    we    thus    introduce,    suLsto'^  thTt 

phenomena  should   te  judged  to  belong,  not  mTely  t^  a 

mechanical  system  of  nature,  but  to  something  analogous 

«tend  our  knowledge  of  nature;  for,  as  we  have  learned 
hiowledge  IS  Umited  to  the  determination  of  obj^tTS 
^e  pnnciples  of   the   understanding,  and   the  highest  o^ 

r  r'"''^^  ".  'v"'  "'  '~'P^°<=*'  '»"««<»'.  which  do« 
11™      «  ^^°v,  *''«  I^'-i^P"""  «'  "ature  as  a  mechanical 

Z!  . ,  1  ?  ■  '"^'  ""*  '"  """■  *'  "  "'«'  '™«  that  the 
beautiful  forces  us  to  mtroduce  the  idea  of  purposivenes. 
«.d  the^fore  to  think  of  nature  as  if  it  were^  art^! 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sublime 
wkch  mduces  us  to  apply  the  idea  of  purpose  directly  to 
2^re  Itself ;  for  nature,  in  its  wildest  and^unreguUtS 
Ute,  IS  calculated  to  excite  the  feeling  of  the  subZe,  aU 
that  IS  required  bemg  that  it  should  display  tremendous 
oj^tude  or  power.  The  idea  of  the  sublime,  ther^fo" 
^  not  lead  to  such  nch  applications  as  that  of  the 
beautiful  It  suggests  no  purpose  in  nature  itself  but 
oiUy  in  the  use  that  we  make  of  it  in  producing  the  con 
«:iousness  of  elevation  above  the  sensible.    The  Zutiful  we 

irl'"  "u^"^  ^^  '"■"""'^  ^  *«  '^^'^^^  "'  the 
f  n^'nd  th?  °"  ^"  'nuBt  refer  to  the  peculiar  state 
mind  that  anses  in  us  from  the  contemplation  of 
he  vastness  of  the  power  of  nature.  Thus  the  id^  o 
pu^veness.  which  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  is  referred 
10  the  object,  anses  m  the  case  of  the  sublime  only  from 
the  comnderation  of  the  subject;  and  therefore  the  thwry 
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of  the  sublime  is  an  adjunct  to  the  aesthetic  judgment  o 
purpoeiveness  in  natui  t. 


24.  Forma  of  the  Suilime. 

The  analysis  of  the  sublime  compels  us  to  make  a 
division  between  the  mathematically  sublime  and  the 
dynamically  sublime,  a  division  which  was  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  the  beautiful.  The  former  is  the  sublimity  of 
magnitude;  the  latter  the  sublimity  of  force  or  power. 

The  distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  and 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  that  in  the  former  there  is  a 
movement  of  the  miijd  itself,  while  in  the  latter  the  mind 
rests  upon  the  object.  This  movement  must  be  regarded  as 
implying  a  certain  purposiveness  in  the  subject,  since  tlie 
consciousness  of  the  sublime  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  As  related  through  the  imagination  either  to 
knowledge  or  to  desire,  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  implies  an 
adaptation,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  harmony  of 
our  faculties ;  for  the  feeling  of  pleasure  does  not  arise  fron 
any  idea  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  secured  through  the  object, 
but  is  entirely  disinterested.  In  the  one  case  the  adapta- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  object  as  a  magnitude;  in  ihe 
other  case  to  the  object  as  a  force.  There  is  therefore 
either  a  mathematical  or  a  dynamical  determination  of 
imagination. 


A.  The  Mathbhaticaixy  Sublime. 
25.  Explanation  of  the  term  "  SvUime." 

That  which  is  sublime  is  said  to  be  absolutely  great 
We  must  therefore  distinguish  it  from  magnitudes,  or 
definite  quantities  (quanta).  The  absolutely  great  is  that 
which  exceeds  every  definite  quantity.  To  say  that  i 
thing  is  absolutely  great  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying 
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l.l»olutely  that   it  is  great;   for   in  the  former  case   we 

m  the  latter  case  we  declare  it  to  be  great  beyond   all 
c^mpa™on.     Now,  when  we   »y  that  an^^thing  I   gZ 
or  small   or  of  moderate  size,  we  are   not   employinVa 
pure  conception    of   the  understanding,   for   a  coSon 
»    something    fixed    and    unchangeable.      Nor  ^^  we 
H=mg   use   of   a   perception  of   Lse.   since  notZg   il 
Ud  to  be  great  or  small  or  of  moderate  size  exo^f  4 
companaon    with    something    else.     Nor    again    It    ^ 
conception   of  reason    that  we  employ,  sinT  it  d  J  not 
Ko„\rr'^'  of  knowledge.     It  is  therefore  an  idea 
of  reason  that  as  here  in  question.     If  we  take  a  magnitude 
.unpy  by  Itself,  we  know  it  to  be  a  quantum.  orlefinTtc 
quantity,  because  it  implies  the  combination  of  homoTn^us 
hito  within  itself;    but  we  can  only  tell  how  ^T i 
lly  taking    some    other    magnitude    as    a    standi     and 
«.mpanng  it  with  this  standard.     In  judging  nuStudes 
irw?.""""'''":  ""'  "^'^'y  ^^«  unitsZbinrinto  a 
Iquantum  of  a  thing  by  the  number  of  units  which  ar«  taken 
hi  it  "?  f  nieasurement.     Hence  the  determination 

I  of  the  magnitude  of  phenomena,  being  always  relative 
hmot  possibly  yield  an  absolute  coneepLn  0^1^^ 

lo  i  L'rrv"]'"^^' ''  ^  "^^""^  that  uru;eE 

11^  ,/  "/'*"^<1  °f  comparison  in  anything  but  the 
Ijmg  Itself.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  sublimel  not  to 
V»  found  m  nature,  but  only  in  our  ideas.     This  mav  be 

Irlnwil  *•''  ;'  '""""•  "  ^  P'-^  that,  since  nature 
ItetJiL  ^'  r™  "^  ''""'^'^  phenomena,  nothing  in  it  can 

irL^  "M'  ^"''  ""  eo^Parison  with  that  which 

I"  mailer,   or  small   m   comparison  with   that  which   is 
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greater.  Hence  no  object  of  sense  can  be  sublii 
Nevertheless,  the  imagination  perpetually  presses  forward 
the  endeavour  to  represent  something  which  is  infinite 
absolutely  great,  and  the  very  failure  of  imagination  indica 
that  reason  demands  absolute  totality ;  for,  we  could  not 
conscious  of  the  failure  of  imagination  to  represent  i 
infinite,  if  we  had  no  idea  of  the  infinite. 

We  may,  therefore,  express  the  character  of  the  subli 
also  in  this  way  :  that  is  sublime  the  mere  ability  to  th 
which  proves  that  we  possess  a  faculty  which  transcei 
every  standard  of  sense. 

26.   WT""*  M  reguisUe  for  the  Idea  of  the  Sublime  in 
estimating  the  magnitude  of  luUvral  things. 

The  estimation  of  magnitudes  by  means  of  numer 
conceptions  is  mathematical,  their  estimation  in  percepi 
by  measuring  them  with  the  eye  or  by  means  of  toucl 
aesthetic.  Now,  we  can  only  have  definite  conceptioni 
the  size  of  an  object  by  making  use  of  numbers,  i.«., 
using  the  conception  of  a  unity,  and  therefore  all  estimai 
of  magnitudes  by  an  act  of  thought  is  mathematical 
the  same  time,  this  logical  process  cannot  be  carried 
except  upon  the  basis  of  perception ;  for  the  unit  whlcl 
to  serve  as  the  measure  of  magnitude  must  be  assui 
before  the  logical  process  of  numerical  estimation  can 
on.  And  since  any  unit,  judged  logically,  is  relative 
another  measure,  ultimately  the  unit  which  is  to  a 
as  a  standard  miist  be  presented  in  perception,  i.e., 
unit  may  be  said  to  be  aesthetic. 

In  the  logical  estimation  of  magnitudes  there  is 
maximum,  for  we  can  go  on  adding  unit  to 
ad  infinitum,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  maximum  ? 
we  endeavour  to  estimate  magnitudes  by  perception, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  imagination.  There 
thus     a     maximum     in     the     aesthetic     estimation 
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magnitudes.  Here,  if  it  is  asserted  that  thei«  is  an 
absolute  measure  than  which  no  greater  can  be  found, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  setting  up  the  idea  of  that  which 
transcends  every  possible  presentation.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  idea  of  the  sublime  arises,  producing  in  us  a 
peculiar  emotion,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
mathematical  estimation  of  magnitude  by  means  of  numbers. 
The  infinite  is  not  merely  comparative  but  absolutely 
great.  Hence  all  other  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  as 
compared  with  it,  are  small  The  important  thing,  however, 
in  the  present  connexion  is  the  capacity  of  thinking  of  it  as 
a  whole,  which  shows  that  there  is  in  us  a  faculty  of  mind 
that  transcends  every  standard  of  sense.  To  represent 
the  infinite  sensibly  would  require  a  power  of  compre- 
hension in  which  a  standard  was  employed  that  had  a 
detoite  relation  to  the  infinite  supposed  to  be  expressible 
in  numbers.  This  is  obviously  impossible,  but  the  bar© 
power  of  thinking  this  infinite  without  contradiction  impUea 

-  the  human  mind  a  faculty  whieu  transcends  perception, 
is  only  by  means  of  this  faculty,  as  giving  rise  to  the 

idea  of  a  noumenon,  that  the  infinity  of  the  sensible  world 
-1  be  completely  grasped  in  thought,  though  it  can  never 
coinprehended  by  the  mathematical  method  of  employing 
inmerical  conceptions. 

The  measure  of  definite  quantities  is  not  absolute  but 
[Blative.  The  only  absolute  measure  of  nature  is  given  in 
ihe  conception  of  absolute  infinity.  Now,  when  this  conception 
"  applied  to  nature  as  a  phenomenon,  it  is  found  to  be  self- 

ntradictory,  because  it  is  impossible  to  present  an  absolute 
otality,  or  the  infinite,  iruismuch  as  the  only  method  of 
iresenting  it  to  the  imagination  is  by  adding  unit  to  unit  in 
n  endless  progress.     The  consequence  ia,  that  imagination 

foiled  in  its  attempt  to  present  that  which  is  adequate  to 

-  conception  of  infinity,  and  therefore  the  mind  is  carried 
''  to  a  supersensible  substrate  of  nature,  as  presupposed 

in  it  and  in  our  faculty  of  thought.     As  supersensible 
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this  substrate  obviously  transcends  every  measure  of  senw 
and  therefore  strictly  speaking  it  cannot  be  called  an  objeci 
but  rather  consists  in  an  idea  in  our  minds  which  we  appl 
in  criticism  of  the  object  presented  by  im^ination.  It  i 
thus  properly  speaking  our  own  state  of  mind  which  muf 
be  regarded  as  sublime. 

27.  The  gualUy  of  the  satis/action  involved  in  our 
Judgment  of  the  Buhlime. 

The   feeling  which   arises   when   the   absolute   totalit 

involved    in    an   idea   is   unattainable   is   the   feeling  ^ 

reverence,  because  an  absolute  law  is  imposed  ou  us  by  o\ 

reason,  to  which  in  our  utmost  efforts  as  sensuous  beings  v 

cannot  completely  attain.     Now,  the  idea  of  a  comple 

synthesis  of  phenomena  is  demanded  by  a  law  of  reaso 

for  reason  is  always  of  this  character  that  it  cannot  1 

satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  unconditioned.     In  tl 

present  case  it  refuses  to  recognise  any  absolute  measa 

except  that  of  the  complete  whole ;  and  as  imagination  evi 

by  its  utmost  effort  never  reaches  such  a  whole,  and  thei 

fore  never  succeeds  in  presenting  an  object  adequate  to  t 

idea  of  reason,  it  betrays  its  own  limits  and  inadequw 

while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that  the  ideal  which 

guiding  it  is  the  idea  or  law  of  reason.     The  feeling  of  t 

sublime,  which  we  ascribe  to  nature,  is  therefore  propei 

reverence  for  our  own  character  as  rational;   for   reas 

pays  no  respect  to  the  liioitations  of  sense,  but  demai 

absolute    conformity  with   ito  own  law.     It  is   therefi 

by  a  kind  of  subreption  that  we  transfer  to  nature  wl 

strictly  speaking   is  pertinent   only  to   humanity  in  ( 

own  person,  i.e.,  to  humanity  conceived  of  as  imposing 

rational  law  upon  itself.     We  have  here  a  new  evidence 

the  superiority  of  tlie  rational  determination  of  our  facall 

of  knowledge  over  even  the  greatest  effort  of  our  percept 

or  sensible  nature. 


^m 
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B.  Thf  Dynamically  Sublimb  of  Natubk. 
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Nature  is  regarded  as  dynamically  sublime,  when  it 
manifesto  a  power  which  exceeds  definite  computation,  but 
ai  the  same  time  does  not  overmaster  us. 

Nature  is  never  regarded  as  dynamically  sublime  except 
when  in  the  first  instance  it  is  fitted  to  excite  fear,— though 
of  course  we  fear  many  things  that  are  not  sublima  In  an 
aesthetic  judgment,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  be  based  upon  a  definite  conception  of  the  under- 
»Unding,  the  consciousness  of  superiority  to  an  opposing 
force  must  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance 
to  it.  Whatever  we  seek  to  resist  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  sensitive  nature  an  evil,  and  when  it  is 
80  great  that  it  is  beyond  all  our  powers  of  resistance, 
it  is  an  object  of  fear.  In  the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judg- 
ment, nature  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  power,  or  as 
dynamicaUy  sublime,  only  when  it  is  an  obj  .c  of  fear, 
i.«.,  when  it  excites  the  natural  shrinking  from  physical 
evil. 

But  an  object  may  be  viewed  as  fearful,  i.e.,  as  calculated 
to  bring  physical  evil  upon  us,  while  yet  we  may  not  be 
afraid  of  it.  This  arises  when  we  simply  think  of  a  case  in 
which  we  might  resist,  recognising  at  the  same  time  that 
resistance  would  be  in  vain.  The  virtuous  man  may  be 
laid  to  fear  God,  but  not  to  be  afraid  of  him ;  i.e.,  he  thinks 
of  the  possibility  of  resisting  the  commands  of  God,  but  he 
puts  this  from  him  as  having  no  personal  interest  for 
himself,. inasmuch  as  he  has  no  desire  to  disobey  those 
commands.  In  the  case,  however,  where  resistance  to  what 
is  recognised  as  a  divine  command  is  thought  of  as  possible, 
God  is  recognised  as  fearful. 

He  who  is  afraid  of  nature  cannot  judge  it  to  be  sublime ; 
for  the  sublime  arises  only  in  so  far  as  the  mind  transcends 
merely  physical  terror,  just  as  the  consciousness  of  an  object 
M  beautiful  arises  only  when  it  excites  a  purely  disinterested 
2e 
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feeling,  i.e.,  a  feeling  which  is   not   connected   with   tl 
satisfaction  of  appetite  and  inclination. 

"Bold,  overhanging,  and  as  it  were  threatening  clif 
masses  of  cloud  pUed  up  in  the  heavens  and  alive  wi 
lightning  and  peals  of  thunder,  volcanoes  in  all  the 
destructive  force,  hurricanes  bearing  desolation  in  th( 
path,  the  boundless  ocean  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  t 
lofty  waterfall  of  a  mighty  river ;  these  by  their  tremendo 
force  dwarf  our  power  of  resistance  into  insignificance." 

But  we  are  impressed  all  the  more  by  such  natui 
objects,  the  more  fearful  they  are,  provided  that  we  are  in 
state  of  m;  d,  which  lifto  us  above  physical  terror.  Und 
such  circumstances  we  pronounce  nature  sublime,  just  I 
cause  it  calls  out  <tn  unusual  exercise  of  our  own  strength 
the  mind,  and  reveals  in  us  a  power  to  resist  the  utmi 
efforts  of  mere  external  force,  thus  giving  us  courage 
measure  ourselves  against  the  omnipotence  of  nature. 

The  immensity  of  nature,  combined  with  the  impossibili 
of  finding  a  standard  proportionate  to  the  aesthetic  estinii 
of  its  magnitude,  brings  home  to  us  the  limitations  of  o 
physical  being,  but  it  also  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  reas 
has  a  standard  higher  than  anything  that  can  be  present 
to  us  in  phenomena.  The  unlimited  power  of  nature 
after  all  not  adequate  to  the  idea  of  absolute  unity, 
contrast  to  which  everything  in  nature  is  small.  We  tl 
have  in  our  own  minds  an  idea  which  lifts  us  above  nati 
in  all  its  immensity.  So  the  irresistible  power  or  fo: 
excited  by  nature,  while  it  makes  us  conscious  of  ( 
physical  impotence  and  limitations,  at  the  same  time  brii 
to  light  the  faculty  of  judging  which  is  independent  of  natt 
As  an  individual  we  feel  weak  and  powerless  in  the  presei 
of  the  irresistible  forces  of  nature,  but  reason,  putting  us 
the  point  of  view  of  humanity,  remains  unhumiliated.  Tl 
nature  comes  to  be  regarded,  not  as  fearful,  but  as  subUi 
Strictly  speaking,  in  this  as  in  the  mathematically  sublii 
it  is  not  nature  that  is  sublime,  but  man  himself,  in  so 
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ta  in  virtue  of  his  reason  he  is  conscious  of  that  in  himself 
which  lifts  him  entirely  above  nature. 

The  sublimity,  then,  which  we  attribute  to  nature  is 
really  in  our  own  mind,  in  so  far  as,  rising  above  our  own 
natural  being,  we  at  the  same  time  rise  above  all  that  is 
external  to  us. 


29.  Modality  of  the  Jvdgment  in  regard  to  the 
Sublime  in  Mature. 

In  the  case  of  beautiful  objects  of  nature  we  can  in  most 
cases  count  on  the  agreement  of  others  with  our  aesthetic 
judgments,  for  these  are  directly  excited  by  the  immediate 
character  of  the  object.  We  cannot,  however,  have  the 
Mme  assurance  that  others  will  agree  with  us  in  regard  to 
the  sublime ;  for  in  this  case  we  must  presuppose  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  culture,  not  only  of  the  aesthetic 
judgment,  but  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  Openness  to 
the  sublime  implies  in  the  subject  a  capacity  for  Ideas,  and 
involves  the  exeroise  of  reason,  as  originating  the  absolute  or 
unconditioned;  for  the  sublime  essentially  consists  in  a 
contrast  between  the  limitation  of  nature,  as  presented 
before  the  imagination,  and  the  Idea  of  the  infinite,  which 
is  incapable  of  being  presented  by  imagination  even  in  its 
utmost  efforts.  Since  therefore  the  sublime  implies  a 
ospacity  for  the  Idea  of  the  infinite,  and  since  moral  ideas 
rest  upon  the  conception  of  an  absolute  moral  law,  it  is 
only  those  who  are  to  a  certain  degree  cultivated,  who  are 
capable  of  rising  above  the  first  aspect  of  nature,  in  which 
it  is  presented  as  terrible,  and  of  judging  it  to  be  sublime. 
But,  though  culture  is  required  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  sublime  in  nature,  much  more  than  in  the  case  of 
the  beautiful,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  explain  the 
wblime  merely  as  a  product  of  culture  and  convention ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  its  foundation  in  human  nature,  and 
indeed  in  that  which  we  may  fairly  demand  of  every  one. 
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viz.,  the  tendency  to  the  recognition  of  moral  ideas.  It 
on  this  tendency  that  we  may  base  the  demand  that  othe 
should  agree  with  us  in  our  judgments  about  the  sublin 
Just  as  we  say  that  a  man  is  wanting  in  taste  who 
indifferent  to  the  beautiful  in  nature,  so  we  say  he  is  wanti) 
in  feeling  when  he  is  unaffected  by  an  object  which  i 
judge  to  be  sublime.  Both  are  required  of  every  man,  ai 
both  may  be  presupposed,  where  there  is  any  culture  at  a 
Nevertheless,  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  beautif 
and  the  sublime.  The  former  we  expect  every  one 
experience,  because  here  there  is  a  direct  relation  of  tl 
imagination  to  the  understanding,  and  the  understanding 
a  faculty  without  which  there  can  be  no  experience  wha 
ever.  In  the  case  of  the  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  whe 
there  is  a  relation  of  the  imagination  not  to  the  unde 
standing  but  to  reason,  we  presuppose  moral  feeling  as  i 
subjective  condition;  for  moral  feeling  arises  in  the  co 
demnation  of  immediate  desire,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  oppositii 
to  the  idea  of  the  moral  law.  Hence,  though  we  cann 
attribute  this  moral  feeling  to  every  one,  we  yet  ho 
that  avery  one  should  experience  it,  and  therefore  we  rega 
the  judgment  of  the  sublime  as  also  necessary. 

30.  Dedvxtion  of  Pare  Aesthetic  Judgments. 
A  deduction  or  justification  of  an  aesthetic  judgment 
required  only  when  the  judgment  implies  satisfaction  or  di 
satisfaction  in  the  form  ol  the  object.  By  a  "  deduction 
Kant  means  a  proof  that  the  judgments  made  by  the  subje 
are  necessarily  in  harmony  in  some  way  with  the  obJB 
Thus  the  deduction  of  the  categories  consisted  in  showii 
that  there  are  certain  principles  of  judgment,  which  & 
presupposed  in  the  object  of  experience,  because  withoi 
them  there  would  be  no  such  object.  In  the  present  ca 
he  argues  that  a  deduction  is  required  only  when  it  has 
be  shown  that  the  judgments  made  by  the  subject  imply 
certain  form  in  the  object.     Now,  it  is  judgments  of  tail 
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which  .re  of  this  character.  It  >.,  true  that  such  judgment, 
do  not  rest  upon  conceptions  of  the  understanding  bymeans 
of  which  objects  of  knowledge  e^  constituted,  but  thev  do 
«t  on  the  presupposition  that  the  form  of  the  object  is 
wch  that  It  IS  so  adapted  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  a. 
to  excte  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  The 
mblinie  m  nature  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  involve  a 
^^L  **"^«'"  'he  form  of  the  object  and  our  faculties  of 
knowledge;  for  the  object  may  be  regarded  as  without  form 
or  hgure,  and  yet  it  may  give  ris.  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
Z,  f!.,""^^  purposiveness.  not  in  relation  between  the 
r  !  wu  •"""  *"''  '^^  ''«="'"'''»  of  knowledge  of  the 
Sf  ^""l^TT  '^^  ^'^"•"'*«  °'  knowledge  oflhe  subject 
hunself.     No  deduction  therefore  is  necess^o^  in  the  case 

1  1  ^^^T  l°"  "'"""y  '^^""^  "">  do  not  require 
to  go  beyond  the  subject,  there  being  no  sublimity  in 
mature  itsef;    so  that,  though  by  a  subreption  we  speak 

nature.  When  therefore  in  the  exposition  of  the  sublime  it 
was  shown  that  it  springs  from  the  character  of  the  subject, 
"capable  in  virtue  of  reason  of  rising  above  all  phenomena, 
What  was  virtually  a  deduction  was  already  given.  The 
™ay  aesthetic  judgments,  then,  which  require  deduction  are 
Jidgments  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

n.  ^fthod  of  dedvction  of  Judgment  of  Taste. 

No  deduction  is  necessary  except  in  cases  where  judgments 

S^l""l      ""^'^y-     But  in  this  class  we  must  also  rank 

lodgments   which    claim    to   be    binding    upon   every  one. 

though  they  rest,  not  upon  knowledge,  but  upon  a  feeling 

In  Tr  T  .^"-     ^''^  J'"^8"«°'  "f  ^^  i^  not  a  judg- 
ent  of  knowledge,  for  it  is  neither  theoretical  nor  practical ; 

.tn   /^'  ^  '  "'*"'"'  "P°°  "•«  conception  of  nature,  nor 
J-pon  the  Idea  of  freedom.     Here   therefore   we   have    to 

^hS'  T^"?,"  ^'"^  "^  judgment  which  does  not  express 
'ttier  what  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  objective  world 
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or  th4t  aniventl  obligation  which  ii  implied  in  the  mon 
Uw.  What  has  to  be  shown  is  the  universal  validit 
of  an  individual  judgment  as  expressing  a  certain  harmon 
between  the  form  of  an  object  and  the  faculties  of  th 
subject.  This  universal  validity  cannot  be  proved  by  ai 
appeal  to  experience  on  the  ground  that  all  men  agree  witl 
ns  in  our  sensations,  for  a  universal  and  necessary  judgmen 
cannot  in  this  way  be  established.  What  we  have  to  shot 
is  that  every  one  must  agree  in  basing  his  aesthetic  judgmeni 
upon  a  certain  feeling  of  pleasure.  i.e.,  upon  his  individuai 
taste,  while  yet  this  agreement  does  not  rest  upon  conoeptiom 
of  the  understanding,  Now,  the  judgment  of  taste  hu 
two  distinctive  characteristics:  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
universally  valid  a  prion,  while  yet  it  is  an  individusl 
judgment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary,  or  reste 
upon  a  priori  grounds,  although  its  necessity  cannot  be 
proved  a  priori  by  any  logical  process. 

36.   The  prMtm  of  a  deduction  of  the  Judgment  of  Taste. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  a  deduction  of  the  judgment 
of  taste  arises  from  the  fact  that  what  has  to  be  proved 
is  that  there  is  a  valid  a  privri  judgment,  while  yet 
it  cannot  rest  upon  conception,  but  only  upon  feeling. 
The  problem,  therefore,  is,  how  we  can  base  a  univenal 
judgment  upon  our  own  feeling  of  pleasure  in  an  object,  and 
claim  that  every  one  should  make  the  same  judgment,  while 
yet  this  claim  cannot  be  based  upon  any  empirical  generalisa- 
tion. This  problem  may  be  brought  under  the  general 
problem  of  transcendental  philosophy,  viz.,  how  are  a  prim 
synthetic  judgments  possible  ? 

37.   What    it  properly  asserted  a  priori  of  an  object  in  o 
JudgmtTU  of  Taste  f 

All  judgments  of  taste  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
individual,  because  there  is  no  explicit  conception  under 
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I  which  the  individual  oaae  ib  brought,  the  judgment  being 
bued  upon  the  idea  of  the  individual  inatenoe  now  present 
But,  though  the  judgment  is  individual,  it  yet  must  have 
umvergal  validity,  and  henoe  what  ig  predicated  in  the 
judgment  of  tttbtc  is  the  universal  vaUdity  of  this  pleasure. 
The  judgment  of  taste,  therefore,  affirms  a  priori,  that  the 
pleasure   felt  by   the  subject  in  this  individual  case  is  a 

I  universal  rule  valid  for  every  one. 

38.  Dediution  of  the  Judgment  of  TaOe. 
The  judgment  of  taste  is  connected  purely  with  the  form 
of  the  object,  not  at  all  with  its  sensible  matter.  Nor 
again  can  it  be  based  upon  a  conception  of  the  under- 
itandmg;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  object  presento 
Itself  to  all  m  the  same  way,  being  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  and  since  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  arises  from  the  direct  perception  of  this  form 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  an  adapta- 
ton  between  the  form  of  the  object  and  the  faculties  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  For,  the  subjective  conditions 
under  which  the  faculties  of  knowledge  operate  in  aU  men 
in  relation  to  the  same  object  must  be  identical  We  can 
therefore  assume  a  priori,  that  there  is  here  a  harmony 
of  an  Idea  with  the  conditions  of  judgment. 

NaU. 
The  deduction  of  the  judgment  of  taste  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  justify  the  objective 
vaUdity  of  a  conception,  as  was  the  case  in  the  deduction  of 
the  categories.  Were  that  necessary,  we  should  be  under 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  conceptions  can  determine 
objective  reality.  As  beauty  does  not  rest  upon  a  concep- 
tjon,  the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge; 
•U  that  it  asserts  is  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the 
"une  conditions  of  judgment  in  aU  men,  and  that  the  object 
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in  quettion  has  been  correctly  lubaumed  nnder  thoie  oondi 
twni  No  doubt  it  is  always  possible  to  make  a  mistalcp  b 
this  Bubsumption.  whereas  in  judgments  of  experience  such 
a  nustake  is  virtually  impossible.  The  conceptions  of  tl» 
understanding  are  the  condition  without  which  no  experi- 
ence of  an  object  is  possible  at  all,  whereas  in  the  aesthetic 
judgment  we  are  dealing  with  a  relation  of  imagination  and 
understandmg  which  presents  itself  in  consciousness  only  i 
the  form  of  feeling.  But,  though  a  mistake  is  possibk 
m  our  subsumption,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  judg- 
ment of  taste  has  a  right  to  claim  univeraal  agreement,  sinw 
It  only  asserts  that  every  one  who  correctly  suUumes  the 
object  under  the  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  will 
make  the  same  judgment  of  taste  as  we  ourselves  do. 


56.   The  Antinomy  of  Taiie, 

The  antinomy  which  arises  in  connexion  with  th« 
pnnciple  of  taste  may  be  thus  stated : 

(1)  Thais.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  uptm 
conceptions;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  lead  to  oontroversj, 
and  would  admit  of  proof. 

(2)  AntHhens.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon 
conceptions ;  for  if  it  were  not,  notwithstanding  its  diversitr 
there  would  be  no  controversy,  as  there  is  when  we  demand 
that  others  must  necessarily  agree  with  us  in  our  judgment 


57.  Solution  of  the  Antinomy  of  Tade. 

As  explained  in  the  Analytic,  the  conflict  between  the*l 
two  prmciples,  which  are  simply  the  two  oharacteristia  I 
of  the  judgment  of  taste,  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  brl 
distinguishing  the  different  senses  in  which  "  conception  "  il 
spoken  of  in  the  thesis  and  antithesis  respectively.  Tliii| 
double  sense  of  the  term  "conception  "  is  not  to  be  dii-l 
missed  as  a  mete  confusion  of  ideas  ;  it  is  due  to  the  whole  | 
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character    of     the    tr.n«»ndBnt«l    fao«lty    of  judmneBt 

KDM,  ..ft,   he   ndivulual  uutances  must  be  brought  under 
a  un.v.r«l  rule,  becau«  otherwine  ite  oUim  to  univem 

follow  that  th.8  claim  can  be  justified  from  a  conception     A 
IT^r.."  T"""'!"""  ""P"^'"  "'  'J«'«™inatio„,  „  is  the 

r  o7  th       i'^r'    "'^«"*""'  *'"''''•  "^  "«  >»v;  seen,  the 
™le  of  the  understanding  ig  given,  and  the  judgn.ent.  ;hen 

linT!^      °"'"'^"  '"*'*"'*'   '^  ■'•-'-'"-^  in  deter" 
mming   the   conception    by  reference  to  that  matter     A 

ZZT-  °?,  "■".  °}'""  ^'"'^'  "»y  ■«  "■'determined,  and 
mde«l  incapabk  of  determination.     This  is  the   case  with 

1  „.fr        V'  '"P«"«"«"e.  which    U   presupposed   in 

Sfurther^H^";  "I^k"'  ^  '^""'''«'  •^"'  ^hich^nnot 
be  further  determmed  by  theoretical  reason.  For  the  only 
way  m  which  such  determination  is  poesible  for  us  is 
by  the  application  of  conceptions  of  the  undenitanding 
«cl   these  are   inevitably   limited,   since   they  apply  onW 

wlution  of  the  antinomy  of  Taste  is  not  difficult.     The 

uLUvir/  "'"«''  "'''  W'<»«on  -letermiiie  and 
thereby  hmit  a  conception  of  the  understanding.  It  is  not 
.judgment  of  knowledge;  being  based  upon  a  feeling  o 

£7',"^^°*'  "'"^  ''°'"  ">«  •''"*  contemplation  of  an 
mdmdual  object,  u  is  a  judgment  of  the  indiWdual  subject 
What  IS  affirmed  is  that  this  object  is  for  me  an  object  of 
«hsfaction  no  matter  what  it  may  be  for  others.  Never- 
Mess,  m  the  judgment  of  taste  a  wider  relation  is  implied 
than  can  be  expressed  by  simply  saying  that  every  one  has 

rfthe  object  te  the  subject,  and  it  is  because  of  this  relation 
tnat  we  can  claim  universal  vaUdity  for   our   individual 


*l 
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Judgments.  Now,  universal  validity  can  never  exist  unlei 
a  conception  of  some  kind  is  implied,  though  it  is  nc 
necessarily  brought  to  explicit  consciouaness.  There  mus 
therefore,  be  presupposed  in  this  case  a  conception,  bu 
it  is  one  which  cannot  be  determined  or  limited  b 
perception.  Henco,  no  object  can  be  known  through  thi 
conception,  nor  can  a  proof  of  the  judgment  of  taste  b 
based  upon  it.  Now,  a  conception  which  is  indeterminate  b; 
reference  to  perception  is  a  pure  Idea  of  the  supersensible,  am 
it  is  conception  in  this  sense  that  underlies  the  phenomena 
object  as  well  as  the  judging  subject.  The  judgment  o 
taste,  then,  is  based  upon  ihe  conception  or  Idea  of  thi 
supersensible. 

The  apparent  contradiction  formulated  in  the  antinom] 
of  taste  disappears  when  we  see  that  a  conception  ii 
implied,  though  not  a  conception  of  the  understanding 
The  conception  of  a  general  ground  for  the  subjectivi 
adaptation  of  nature  to  our  faculty  of  judgment  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  object 
that  is  presented,  because  it  is  itself  incapable  of  deter- 
mination. The  judgment,  however,  does  not  for  that  reason 
utose  to  have  validity  for  every  one,  since  it  is  based  upon 
the  universal  character  of  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  regarded  in 
his  noumenal  or  supersensible  aspect  Thus  the  judgment 
is  valid  for  all,  though  of  course  only  as  an  individual 
judgment  which  directly  accompanies  perception.  The 
solution  of  the  antinomy  of  taste,  then,  is  based  on  the 
distinction  between  the  different  senses  in  which  the  tern 
"  conception "  is  used  in  the  thesis  and  antithesis  respec- 
tively. The  thesis,  which  affirms  that  the  judgment  d 
taste  is  not  based  upon  conceptions,  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  not  based  upon  definite  conceptions  ;  but  the  antitheeii, 
which  affirms  that  the  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon 
conceptions,  is  equally  true,  when  by  the  term  "  conception ' 
is  understood  an  indefinite  conception,  viz.,  the  conception 
or  Idea  of  the  supersensible  substrate  or  noumenon.    Wboi 
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this  distinotion  is   made,  the   apparent  contradiction  dis- 
appears.    The  two  apparently  contradictory  principles  are 
Uierefore  reconcilable  with  each  other.     No  doubt  we  cannot 
base  the  reconcUiation  upon  positive  knowledge,  for  the 
Citation  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  prevents  us  from 
bringing  the  supersensible  within  the  sphere  of  experience. 
But  the  distinction  just  made  shows  that  botli  thesis  and 
Mitithesis  may  be  true,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  for  a 
Bolution  of  the  antinomy.     If  an  attempt  is  made  to  base 
the  judgnaent  of  taste  upon  pleasure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
■raphes  the  idea  of  an  individual,  or  if  we  take  the  view 
of  writers    like   Baumgarten    that   it   is   based  upon  the 
principle  of  perfection,  in   either  case  no  solution  of   the 
.ntmomy  is  possible,  because  both  of  these  views  assume 
that  phenomena   are    things    in   themselves,  and  on   that 
supposition    the   contradiction    remains,   since  both    thesis 
and  antithesis,  as  referring  in  the  same  sense  to  the  same 
object,  w,;l  be  false,   being  not  merely   contradictory  but 
<»ntrary.     The  antinomy  which  arises  in  connexion  with 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  similar  to  the  antinomy  with  which 
we  had  to  deal  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Eeason,  and  the 
I  solution  IS  of  the  same  character ;  for  in  both  cases  we  are 
I  oreed  to  go  beyond  the  realm  of  the  sensible,  and  to  seek 
for  the  reconciliation  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  in  the 
Idea  of  the  supersensible;  and   indeed    there    is  no  other 
possible   way   in    which    reason  may  be  saved   from  self- 
contradiction. 


i 


3S3    THE  CEITIQUE  OF  TELEOLOGICAL  JUDGMENT. 


Section  I. — Analytic  of  Teleological  Judgment. 
62.  Formal  Objective  Purpose. 

323  o  It  often  happens  that  geometrical  figures,  which  are  not 
constructed  deliberately  with  that  end  in  view,  are  found  to 
be  of  such  a  character  that  they  enable  us  to  solve  several 
problems  by  a  single  method,  or  one  problem  in  a  number 
of  different  ways.  The  adaptation  is  here  obviously  in  the 
geometrical  figure  as  an  object,  and  it  is  intellectual,  i.e.,  we 
have  not  here  an  instance  of  adaptation,  such  as  has  been 
discussed  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment,  where  the 
adaptation  is  subjective.  But  these  figures,  though  they 
are  found  to  be  adapted  to  a  special  purpose,  are  not 
constructed  solely  for  that  purpose.  Hence,  though  the 
adaptation  to  an  end  is  intellectual  and  objective,  it  is  not 
an  adaptation  in  the  object,  but  is  merely  formal.  We  have 
no  instance  of  teleology  proper,  except  when  the  adaptation 
is  at  once  objective  and  directly  purposive ;  i.e.,  when  it 
rests  upon  the  conception  of  end  or  purpose,  and  when  that 
purpose  is  attributed  to  the  object.  We  may,  therefore,  set 
aside  the  case  of  geometrical  adaptation  in  our  consideration 

3S3iof  the  teleologioal  judgment.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
things  or  objects  are  presented  as  external,  and  yet  are 
arranged  in  a  certain  definite  way,  there  is  real  adaptation, 
as  distinguished  from  formal  adaptation.  The  arrangement 
of  trees  and  walks  in  a  garden  exists  because  it  has  been 
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definitely  and  purposively  produced,  and  heoce  there  is  no 
possibihty  of  knowing  that  such  an  arrangement  exists 
unless  we  have  actual  experience  of  the  object.  Such  an 
mstanoe  of  real  purpose  is.  therefore,  different  from  the 
geometrical  adaptation  of  figures,  which  are  found  to  be 
uaetul  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

63.  Belative  as  Contrasted  with  Interned  Purpose. 
.     Experience  compels  us  to  apply  the  idea  of  purpose  to 
natural  objects  only  when  in  no  other  way  can  we  account 
tor  the  facts.     This  may  take  place  either  when  the  effect 
.8  reprded  as  itself  the  result  of  purpose,  or  when  it  is 
merely  the  material  or  means  for  the  act  of  other  possible 
natural    bemgs ;  in  other   words,  we  employ   the   idea  of 
purpose  either  in  the  sense  of  an  end,  or  in  the  sense  of  a 
means   to  an  end.     In  the  latter  case  purpose  is  called 
MUy   in   relation  to  man;  i.e.,   man  himself  consciously 
employs  the  object  as  a  means  for  the  realisation  of  his 
own  end;  and  it  is  called  advantage  when  we  are  speaking 
of  other  creatures,  where  the  means  are  not   consciously 
employed  by  those  creatures  themselves  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  certain  ends.     Purpose,  again,  when  the  effect 
«  conceived  as  itself  a  product  of  art,  is  an  internal  or 
immanent   purpose,  which  is  viewed  as  necessary  to  the 
very  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  object     Take  as  an 
instance  of  advantage,  the  case  of  the  relation  between  a 
sandy  soil  and  pine  trees.     There  is   no  doubt  that  pine 
trees  flourish  m  sandy  soil,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  laid 
bare  large  tracts  of  sand,  which  served  to  nourish    pine 
trees,   and    were    therefore   of   advantage    to    them      The 
question  may,  therefore,  be  put,  whether  the  withdrawal  of 
tHe  sea  is  to  be  regarded  as  taking  place  with  a  view  to  the 
DouriBhment  of  pine  trees.     If  this  is  so,  then  the  sand 
m  be  regarded  as  a  relative  end,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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sea  being  a  meua ;  just  as  the  pine  tress  are  an  end,  f( 
which  the  sand  is  a  means.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  ti 
legitimacy  of  this  application  of  the  idea  of  purpose,  it  is  i 
least  evident  that  we  have  here  a  pnrely  relative  or  amtii 
gent  purpose ;  for  the  purpose  is  not  attributed  to  the  pin 
trees  themselves,  or  the  sand,  or  the  sea,  but  only  to  tli 
external  relation  between  these  different  {Aenomena.  It  i 
thus  obvious  that  we  can  only  justify  the  idea  of  externa 
natural  ends,  if  we  assume  that  there  is  some  absolute  en 
which  nature  intended ;  otherwise,  we  should  never  rear 
beyond  a  means,  and  we  should  in  fact  have  a  progratus  a 
■ii&  a  infinitum.  But,  in  order  to  establish  the  existence  of  suci 
an  absolute  end,  we  must  go  Ijeyond  nature  aitogethei 
since  nature  materially  considered  is  simply  the  snm-tota 
of  particular  phenomena.  Relative  purpose,  therefore 
although  it  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  nature  is  pur 
posive,  can  never  justify  an  absolute  teleological  judgmem 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  judgment,  we  must  be  able  U 
show  that  there  are  actual  things  which  must  be  conceivai 
of  as  themselves  purposive. 


64.    The  Properties  nf  Things  which  are  Natural  Unds. 

3S5  6  The  attribution  of  purpose  to  an  object  of  nature  mint 
bi  based  upon  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  com- 
bination of  parts  exhibited  in  the  object  by  ordinal? 
.aechanical  laws.  The  object  must  therefore  be  of  such  i 
character  that  we  cannot  explain  its  existence  at  all,  except 
on  the  presupposition  of  conceptions  of  reason ;  in  other 
words,  the  form  or  combination  of  parts  must  be  perceived 
by  reason  to  require  as  its  presupposition  the  idea  of  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  the  object  it.  the  present  case  exiiibm 
a  form  which  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  laws  d. 
nature  are  concerned,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  regarding 
the  form  as  possible  only  through  reason.  Now,  reason,  ii 
so  far  as  it  is  practical,  is  will,  or  the  faculty  of  acting  with 
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»  view  to  an  end,  and  hence  in  this  case  the  object  must 
be  regarded  as   if  it  had  been   produced  by  reason  with 
referaioe  to  a  conceived  end.    It  is  not  enough,  however,  that 
lie  object  should  be  conceived  of  as  produced  by  reason  for 
tta.  «  true  al«  of  artificial  products.     A  thing  is  a  natural 
•Dd  only  when  it  is  its  own  cause  and  ite  own  effects,  ie 
when  It  la  self-caused,  and  when  this  is  true,  at  once  of  the 
^les,  the  individual,  and  the  parts  of  the  individual.     In 
*e  first  placr,  to  take  an  example,  a  tree  produces  another 
tree  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of  nature      The 
tree  produced  is  of  the  same  species  as  that  which  produces 
It,  so  that  we  may  correctly  say  that  the  tree  is  self-produced 
or  18  Its  own  cause  and  its  own  effect.     In  the  second  place 
the  individual  tree  is  self-produced.      This  is  usually  called 
growth ;  but  growth  is  not  merely  a  mere  increase  in  size 
explicable    by   mechanical    laws,    but  it    consists    in    the 
««mUation  of  the  material  which  the  individual  tree  takes 
up  as  a  means  of  developing  itself.     It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  tree  receives  the  material  for  it«  growth  or  self-produc- 
tion  from  without;  but  it  exercises  upon  this  material  a 
separating,  combining  and  shaping  activity,  which  converts 
It  mto  the  means  of  its  own  maintenance.     Lastly  every 
part  of  the  tree  is  self-produced;  so  that,  unless  each  pa-t 
Mhibits  the  same  power  of  self-perpetuation  as  the  whole 
the  tree  itself  will  die.     Thug,  a  bud  which  is  inoculated  on 
-41  twig  of  another  tree  does  not  dlspky  the  characteristics 
01  the  other  tree,  but  produces  a  plant  of  its  ■.  .m  kind.    We 
may  therefore  properly  say,  that  each  twig  or  leaf  of  the  same 
tiw  IB  m  a  sense  engrafted  on  it,  and  forms  of  itself  an 
independent   tree,   being   only  externally  attached  to  the 
other  tree  and  nourished  by  it.     But  it  is  also  true  that 
"hile  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  nourished  by  the  tree  they 
also  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  so  that  a 
tree  repeatedly  stripped  of  ito  leaves  will  die. 


,1 
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65.  Things  which  are  Natural  Sndt  are  Organited  Seingt. 

327  a  Causal  connexion,  as  thought  by  the  understanding 
always  constitutes  a  TegresRive  series  of  causes  and  effects 
for  here  the  cause  precedes  the  effect  as  its  condition ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  itself  again  an  effect,  it  if 
preceded  by  another  cause,  which  is  itself  an  effect 
and  so  on  arf  infinitum.  This  kind  of  connexion  we 
call  that  of  efficient  causes.  But  there  is  a  causal 
connexion,  which  does  not  in  this  same  sense  imply  a 
regressive  series,  viz.,  the  conception  of  ends.  Here  the 
series  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  series,  except  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  apprehension  of  it,  since  it  may  be 
taken  either  backwards  or  forwards ;  in  other  words,  the 
elements  causally  connected  co-exist  and  are  mutually 
dependent.  The  cause  may,  therefore,  just  as  properly 
be  called  the  effect,  and  the  effect  the  cause.  This  form  of 
causal  connexion  is  that  of  final  cause  (nexus  finalii). 

327  6  A  thing  is  a  natural  end,  in  the  first  place,  when  its 
parts  are  possible  only  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  combination  of  the  parts  presupposes  a 
conception  or  idea  which  determines  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  parts  are  disposed.  This,  however  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  express  all  that  is  implied  in  a  natural  end ;  for 
what  has  been  said  is  equally  true  of  artificial  products, 
where  the  cause  is  an  intelligent  being,  distinct  from  the 
parts,  which  are  combined  in  a  certain  way  in  order  to 
realise  which  the  subject  has  in  view.  Hence,  in  the  second 
place,  a  natural  product  must  not  only  presuppose  the  con- 
ception of  an  end,  but  it  must  by  its  very  nature  be  such  as 
to  realise  that  end  independently  of  any  intelligent  cause 
external  t:0  it ;  in  other  words,  the  purpose  is  not  exterral 
but  immanent.  And  this  can  be  true  only  when  the  parts 
of  the  natural  product  are  reciprocally  cause  and  ert'ect  oi 
each  other's  form.  Under  no  other  condition  can  the  idea 
of  the  whole  determine  the  form  and  combination  of  all  the 
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C!!h„°*'!  "-^  "'"'""   '^"^  "^  »  <»»»«  which  brin«8 
^tW  paru  m  a  certain  way;    what  we  must  BayU 

combmation    of    parte    exhibited    in    the    object  e™^ 
wonder   presupposition   of  immanent  purpo^      A   bo^y  E, 

dependent,  both  m  the.r  form  and  in  their  combination 
whUe,  conversely,  the  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  rcR^ed  « 
the  cause  of  the  body  in  accordance  with  a  priS     In 
h.s  case,  therefore,  there  is  a  combination  of'efficTent  aS 
final  causes;    m   other  words,  the  efficient  oau^  1"  con 
ce,ved  OS  the  means  by  which  the  final  cause  ^  Z^Z 

the  other    but  is  conceived  to  exisi  for  the  sake^ 

1  the  other  and    of   the    whole,  so    that   each    part   is   m 

mstrument  or  organ;  and  not  only  so.  but  these  oLm 

"K^orr*':^  r  """*"-'  '-'  whichlsS" 
marks  oft  organised  bemgs  from  artificial  products.  The 
only  natura  end,  then,  is  found  in  self-o^anLg  beLgs 

kkeXTh       T  ""  ''^  ""'y  """«^  ■»  nat'ure,  wWch. 
«ken  by  themselves  must  te  conceived  as  existing  only  al 

ob.«=t.  For  th,8  reason  the  conception  of  an  end  of 
nature,   as    d.stmguished    from    a    practical    end.   !/  an 

from    the    object,    first     obtains    objective    reality    from 

_  ten  found   that   there  are  natural    objects   that  can    be 

IZmZ     '",  "   "'""  ""y-   '"^^^  """"J   have    been    no 
I  JMtihcation  for  conceiving  nature  teleologically. 

16.   ne  Principle  hy  ,ohich  Organised  Beings  are  judged  to  be 
internally  purposive. 

I  lud!!!;.'  »^"r'''''    "•''"^    '"    'W^'""'    "hen    an    object    is 
jud^'od  to   be   mternally  purposive   may   1.    thus   i^J 

I  2  F 
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An  organised  product  of  nature  is  one  in  which  all  t 
parts  are  reciprocally  end  and  means.  This  implies  th 
every  part  of  an  organised  being  is  necessary  to  the  pc 
feotion  of  the  whole,  or  that  nothing  in  the  being  can 
attributed  to  blind  natural  mechanism.  Ko^i^  of  coun 
would  not  deny  that  there  are  parts  of  an  oi  ^uuism  whii 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  purposive,  but  theR'.'  •  nrts  he  wou 
regard  as  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  thf:  rganism;  wha 
ever  in  a  being  is  really  organic,  must  be  conceived  as  at  oii< 
an  end  and  a  means  towards  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
8Mi  This  principle  suggests  itself  to  us  inevitably  in  oi 
attempt  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  experience;  for  e: 
perienoe  can  never  give  us  more  than  the  observation 
a  limited  number  of  instances,  and  therefore  can  nevi 
reach  the  uuiversahty  and  necessity  of  an  a  priori  piii 
oiple.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  distinguish  betwe« 
the  conception  of  final  cause  and  the  a  priori  conceptioi 
of  the  understanding.  The  latter  are  constitutive,  t.i 
they  are  necessary  conditions  without  which  the  system  ( 
experience  would  not  exist  for  us  at  all ;  while  the  forme 
is  only  a  subjective  principle,  without  which  indeed  w 
could  not  make  organised  beings  intelligible  to  ouraelve 
but  which  is  not  constitutive  of  objects,  being  merelj' 
regulative  principle  of  our  judgment. 


67.    l%e  Tileoiogieal  Judifment  in  rti/mrd  to  Nature  as  a 
Si/8tem  of  Mnda. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already,  that  external  purpo* 
does  not  justify  ub  in  speaking  of  a  natural  object  as  its«ll 
purposive,  for  external  purpo«*  means  only  thai  we  rei;ani 
one  object  aa  a  meauH  for  the  existence  of  another  and 
distinct  oBJect,  without  roK«niin<i  it  as  ia  itaelf  purpoxiw 
Unless  »e  are  compellec  to  go  beviaitd  external  purpuse 
we  )tmvr  no  grount!  for  attribulaag  pui-pose  to  the  olijeci 
Xikm  by  itwif ;   for  aa   abject    wliich    is  only   given  ^  • 
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means  to  something  else  can  be  explained  on  mechauioal 
pnnoiples,  or  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  the  conception 
of  external  purpose  to  exclude  a  mechanical  explanation. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  purpose  can  only  be  judged  hypo- 
thetically ;  i.e..  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  can  only  attri- 
bute purpose  to  the  object,  provided  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  object  for  which  it  is  a  means  must  be  conceived 
as  m  itself  purposive. 
d     The  impossibility  of  judging  an  object   without  intro- 
ducmg  the  idea  of  purpose  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
judgment  that  nature  is  purposive.     The  latter  assertion 
requires,  not  merely  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy the  idea  of  purpose  as  a  principle  of  our  judgment 
but  that  we  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  nature  itself 
as  would  entitle  us  to  ascribe  purpose  to   it.     But  this 
means  that  we  must  have  a  comprehension  of  nature  as  a 
whole ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  our  exi)erieiice 
prevent  us  from  having  complete  or  unconditioned  knowledge 
we  are  here  obviously  forced  beyond  experience  altogether 
mto  the  realm  of  the  supersensible.     It  is  perfectly  true 
tliat  even  a  simple  blade  tf  grass  is  inexplicable  by  us 
unless  we  conceive  of  it  as  mtemally  purposive ;  but  what 
this  shows  is  only  that,  frum  the  point  of  view  of  our 
limited  knowledge,  we  cannot  intelligently  account  for  the 
blade  of  grass  in  any  other  way  than  by  conceiving  of  it 
as  internally  purposive.     If  we  change  the  point  of  view 
however,  and  look  at  it  only  as  a  me«ns  to  the  existence 
of  other  natural   beings,  we  are  set  upon  the  quest  for 
an  object  which  is  in  itself  absolutely  purposive ;  and,  as 
we  can  refer  one  object  to  another,  this  again  to  a  third 
object,  and  so  on  orf  ii^nitiim,  we  discover  that  we  can 
never  m   this   way   find   an  object   that   will   realUo   the 
WM   of   the   unconditioned,   which   yet    is    demanded    bv 
our   reason.     Thus,   we   are  carried    entirelv   beyond    the 
sensible,  and  consequently  beyond  all  physico-teleological 
<»u8kier»tions  of  the  world. 


At' 
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3»o      It  i»  only,  then,  in  the  caae  ot  organised  beiogi,  thai 
we  are  forced  to  apply  the  conception  of  natural  end.     Bui 
when  thia  conception  is  once  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  the  idea  that  nature  is  a  system  of  ends;  since, 
upon  the  supposition  that  organised  beings  must  exist,  we 
are  entitled  to  affirm  that  what  is  necessary  as  a  means  of 
their  existence  should  also  exist.     Thus  we  get  the  idea  of 
the  whole  of  nature  as  a  system  of  ends,  and  nature  conceive<i 
of  as  a  mechanical  system  must  then  be  regarded  as  sub- 
jected   to    this    higher   system,   in    accordance   with    the 
principles  of  reason.     Nature  as  a  whole,  in  short,  must 
be  conceived  of  as  organic 
3306      This  principle,  however,  is  obviously  not  determinant,  but 
reflective;  it  is  reguUtive,  not  constitutive;  for  a  deter- 
minant judgment,   or  a  constitutive   principle,  is   one  in 
which  we  subsume  the  particulars  of  experience  under  s 
rule  of   the   understanding,  and   therefore  it  applies  only 
within  the  limits  of  experience.     The  reflective  judgment, 
or  the  regulative  principle,  cannot  be  employed  in  deter- 
mination  of  objecto  of  experience ;  it  is  merely  a  principle 
which  we  have  to  employ  in  reference  to  those  objecto 
because  we  cannot  otherwise  explain  them,  but  which  is 
itself    based   upon   the   idea   of    the   supersensible.     The 
principle  of  purpose,  therefore,  merely  puts  into  our  hands 
a  guiding  conception,  by  the  use  of  which  the  objects  of 
nature,  as  already  determined  mechanically,  are  subsumed 
under  the  principle  of   final  cause.     Since,  however,  th^ 
principle   of    mechanical    causality    applies    to    objects   of 
experience    in    themselves,  while   the    principle   of    final 
cause  is  only  our  conception  of  the   necedsary  nubjection 
of   nature   to  a  supersensible  idea,   we   cannot   say  that 
anything  in  nature  itself  is  purposive. 
331a      When,    by    the    application    of    the    teleological    judg- 
ment   to    organised    beings,    we   are    led    to    conceive   of 
the  whole  of  nature  as  organic,  we  come  to  see  that  even 
the  beauty  of  nature,  i.e.,  its  harmony  with  the  free  play 
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S.CT.ON  II._DlAUCTIC   OF   TH^LOo.cAL   JuDOMKOT. 
70.  Antinomy  of  Judgment. 
li     In  dealing  with  nature  aa  a  sum  of  sensible  objects 
unde^tandmg,  or  it  may  rest  upon  laws  which  are  of  a 

.pplymg  the  laws  of  the  understanding  to  nature,  judgment 
^  not  require  any  special  principle  of  reflection;  irs^e 
tak  bemg  to  subsume  sensible  particulars  under  the  laws 
p««,nbed  or  them  by  the  unden.tanding.  But  the  spedl 
Uws  of  nature  are  so  numei.,us  and  diverse  that  ^ason 
K  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  mere  system  of  nat^rTa^ 
^^t.tuted  by  the  determinant  judgment.  He«  the^ 
fc^j^pec^l  pnnc.ple  for  the  regulation  of  judgment  «, 
^^^,  and  that  pnncple  must  be  supplied  by  judginent 
ul  hi    *'"  ,"':!»"8«'°°  i°to  the  phenomena  of  nature 

^  8uch  a  guidmg  conception  it  must  obviously  proceed 
in  a  perfec  ly  unsystematic  manner.  But.  since  therTS 
wo  d^tmct  ways  of  judging  of  nature,  viz..  that  pu..u^ 
by  the  determmant  judgment  and  that  which  is  charac- 
Twh  "••.  '  ™««="^«  Judgment,  an  antinomy  may  arC^; 
fcr,  when  ,t  is  assumed  that  both  forms  of  judgment  apply 

,1     ,      ^f^^"^^    contradiction    inevitably    arises    the 

rtn      '*f'r,'--8  — e<i  to  be'const!:;tive 
uke  the  principle  of  the  determinant  judgment. 

mction   of    material   things   and   the   forms   of  material 
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things  must  be  judged  to  be  possible  according  to  pu 
mechanical  laws. 

332  h      The  second  maxim  is  the  counterposition  :  Some  prodi 

of  material  nature  cannot  be  judged  to  be  possible  acc( 
ing  to  purely  mechanical  laws,  but  require  quite  a  diffei 
law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of  final  cause. 

332';  So  stated,  these  are  regulative  principles,  which  car 
employed  in  enquiring  into  the  specific  laws  of  nat 
If  they  are  converted  into  constitutive  principles,  de 
mining  the  conditions  under  which  objects  of  nature 
possible,  they  will  run  thus : 

332 rf  Position:  All  production  of  material  things  is  pose 
according  to  purely  mechanical  laws. 

332 e  Counterposition:  Some  production  of  material  thing 
not  possible  according  to  purely  mechanical  laws. 

332/  Now,  if  we  take  the  last  pair  of  propositions  as  ( 
stitutive,  or  as  determining  the  character  of  object 
nature,  the  one  is  obviously  contradictory  of  the  ot 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  antinomy,  which  arises  f 
the  character  of  judgment.  Reason  cannot  prove  either 
position,  for  reason  deals  purely  with  the  supersens 
and  therefore  it  supplies  no  a  priori  principle  constitu 
of  sensible  things. 

333  a      The  first  two  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  sin 

express  maxims  of  reflective  judgment,  and  are  there 
not  really  contradictory.  When  it  is  said  that  all  ev 
in  the  material  world,  and  therefore  all  the  product 
nature,  must  be  judged  to  be  possible  by  purely  mechai 
laws,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  which  implies 
there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  judging  in  regard  to  tl 
What  is  affirmed  is  that,  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  knowlf 
of  the  specific  nature  or  laws  of  sensible  objects — in  o 
words,  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  special  scienci 
we  must  in  all  cases  regard  objects  as  if  they  were  pu 
mechanical  products  of  nature.  For,  since  nature,  so 
as  our  experience  goes,  is  a  mechanical  system,  in  w! 
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every  object  is  determined  by  its  relation  to  another  object 
outside  of  itself,  all  our  judgments  in  regard  to  nature  as 
such   must  be  governed   by   the  principle  of  mechanical 
causation.     But,  though  this  is  true,  there  is  uothing  to 
prevent  us,  if  we  meet  with  objects  which  are  obviously 
not    completely    explained    when    they    are    determined 
as  parts  of  the  mechanical  system  of  nature,  from  follow- 
ing the  guiding-thread  of   the  conception  of  final  cause, 
and  employing  it  as  a  subjective  or  regulative  principle! 
by   which    we    advance    our    knowledge    of    the    specific 
forms  of   nature.     It   is  not   denied    that    determination 
by  the  principle  of  mechanism  is  the  only  detei-mination 
of  objects ;  what  is  said  is  only,  that  we  must  not  assume 
that  there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  determining  them. 
When  we  set  up  the  principle  of  final  cause,  and  guide 
ourselves  in  all  our  attempts  to  discover  the  specific  laws 
of  nature  by  it,  we  are  not  affirming  that  objects  may  not 
be  explicable  purely  by  the  principle  of  natural  mechanism; 
all  that  we  are  affirming  is,  that  our  reason,  constituted 
as  it  is,  can  never  positively  discover  the  hidden  ground 
of  nature  theoretically,  and  therefore  that  we  are  not  in 
a  position   either  to   affirm   or   to   deny   that  the  forms 
of  nature  are  ultimately  explicable  in  a  purely  mechanical 
way.     The  question  is,  therefore,  rightly  left  undetermined, 
whether,  if   we   could  penetrate  to  the  inner  ground  or 
substrate  of  nature,  thus  abolishing  the  limits  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  should  not  find    the  two  methods  of  judging 
natural  objects — viz.,  by  mechanism  and  by  final  cause — 
ultimately    reducible    to    a    single    principle.      We    must 
admit,   however,   that   our  reason   in    its   theoretical   use 
is  by  its  very  character  incapable  of  having  a  direct  or 
perceptive  knowledge  of  this  supersensible  ground  of  nature, 
and  therefore  that  we  cannot  take  the  principle  of  reflective 
judgment,  viz.,  final  cause,  as  determining  certain  forms  of 
nature  by  means  of  its  own  peculiar  principle. 
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Theoretical  reason  cannot  make  objective  or  syntheti 
judgments.  Setting  up  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned, 
its  three  forms  of  the  world,  the  self  and  God,  it  ; 
cannot  pass  legitimately  from  these  Ideas  to  the  asserti 
of  objects  corresponding  to  them.  Eeason,  in  fact,  suppl 
us  with  knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  the  conceptions  of  reaj 
are  determined  or  limited  by  their  relation  to  sensil 
objects  in  space  and  time;  in  other  words,  all  positi 
knowledge  through  reason  takes  the  form  of  the  uud 
standing,  which  enables  us  to  construct  a  system 
phenomena,  but  does  not  justify  the  claim  to  a  knowleci 
of  ultimate  reality.  Theoretical  reason,  therefore,  ji 
because  it  eals  with  the  supersensible,  while  our  kno 
ledge  is  limited  to  the  sensible,  does  not  contain  a 
constitutive  principle,  but  merely  regulative  principl 
Now,  the  very  nature  of  our  theoretical  reason 
intelligence  forces  us  to  distinguish  between  the  possil 
and  the  actual  The  conception  of  the  uncondition 
is  undoubtedly  an  actual  idea  in  our  minds,  b 
it  does  not  entitle  us  to  affirm  that  there  is  ai 
corresponding  reality.  We  can  think  of  that  whi 
may  o;  may  not  be,  as  distinguished  from  that  whi 
actually  is.  This  distinction  would  never  arise  for 
were  it  not  that  our  intelligence,  by  its  unalterable  oo 
stitution,  is  dependent  for  concrete  particulars  upon  sen 
ible  perception,  while  sensible  perception  is  of  such 
character  that  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  our  knowii 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Were  our  intelligence  fp 
frem  the  limits  of  sensible  experience ;  in  other  words,  we 
it  a  perceptive  intelligence ;  then  the  object  of  knowledj 
would  always  be  actual,  because  whatever  we  should  pe 
ceive  would  be  at  the  same  time  real.  The  distinotio 
then,  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  is  one  that  oanni 
apply  to  ultimate  reality,  or  things  as  they  are  in  then 
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selves.  It  is  a  distinction  which  arises  simply  from  tlie 
peculiar  character  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which 
has  a  meaning  only  because  we  can  think  that  which  we 
cannot  know.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  possible  may 
not  be  actual,  and  hence  th^it  we  cannot  derive  actuality 
from  possibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  clearly 
observed  that  this  distinction  is  true  only  of  human  reason 
or  at  least  only  of  a  reason  that  like  ours  is  not  perceptive 
but  discursive.  That  it  does  not  apply  to  things  in 
themselves  is  evident  even  from  this,  that  if  there  were 
no  idea  of  the  unconditioned  set  up  by  reason,  we  should 
never  come  to  see  that  the  objects  of  our  experience 
are  but  phenomena.  Reason,  therefore,  exhibits  an 
urepresBible  tendency  to  presuppose  an  unconditionally 
necessary  condition,  or  an  original  ground  of  things,  hi 
which  the  distinction  of  possible  and  actual  no  longer  holds 

igood.     This  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being, 

that  is,  a  being,  in  which  whatever  is  possible  is  actual- 
is  an  indispensable  Idea  of  reason,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  is  an  Idea  of  that  which  can  never  be  positively  estab- 
lished. The  contrast  of  the  possible  and  3  actual 
IS  due  entirely  to  the  character  of  our  facultit.,  of  know- 
^ge,  and  therefore  it  can  have  no  objective  application. 
We  cannot  say  that  every  intelligence  must  make  such  a 
distmction,  for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  all  intelli- 
gences operate  under  the  limitations  which  are  applicable 
to  our  intelligence.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
supposing  an  intelligence  in  which  thought  is  perceptive,  a 
perceptive  intelUgence,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  supposing  that  there  are  beings  for  whom  there 
18  no  opposition  between  the  possible  and  the  actual.  For 
a  perceptive  inteUigence  whatever  is  possible  is  actual,  and 
therefore  such  an  intelligence  can  never  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  contingent  and  the  necessary;  whatever  is 
would  for  it  be  necessary,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
possible  and  the  actual  would  be  identical. 
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335/'      Just  as  theoretical  reason  presupposes  the  idea  o 

unconditioned  necessity  of  the  original  ground  of  natu 

practical  reason  presupposes  its  own  unconditioned  cau 

or  freedom,  as  inferred  from  the  absolute  commands  ' 

it  imposes  upon   the  subject.     There  is  here  a   coi 

between  necessity,  in  the  sense  of  an  act  that  is  unive: 

binding  upon  all  rational  beings  who  possess  a  sen 

nature,  and  necessity,  in  the  sense  of  the  inviolable 

nexion  in  experience  of  events  through  the  law  of  ns 

causation.     An  act  that  is  morally  necessary  is  yet  reg 

as  physically  contingent,  since  moral  obligation  doei 

inevitably  carry  with  it  the  translation  of  the  free  act 

the  form  of  physical  sequence.     It  is  due  to  the  ohai 

of  our  practical  faculty  that  moral  laws  are  presented 

in  the  form  of  commands,  and  the  acts  conforming  to 

as  duties ;  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  we  a 

once  rational  and    sensitive,  our   actions    do   not   al 

proceed  purely  from  reason.     Hence  reason  expresses  n 

sity,  not  in  the  form  that  this  act  inevitably  takes  ] 

but  in  the  form  that  it  ought  to  take  place.     Were  r( 

in  us  a  cause  acting  altogether  independently  of  sens 

desire,  every  act  that  we  now  declare  to  be  one  that  o 

to  take  place  actually  would  take  place,  and  there  vi 

therefore  be  no  distinction  between  what  is  and  what  o 

to  be ;  in  other  words,  the  distinction  would  disappear  if 

were  purely  a  denizen  of  the  intelligible  world,  and  then 

a  being  all  of  whose  acts  were  completely  in  accordance 

the  moral  law.     If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  no 

necessary  to  distinguish  between  being  and  doing,  beti 

a  practical  law,  expressing  what  we  are  capable  of  wil 

and  a  theoretical  law  of  that  which  is  actual  through 

In  a  purely  intelligible  world,  in  short,  whatever  is  posf 

would  be  at  the  same  time  actual,  because  nothing  woul 

possible  except  that  which  was  imposed  by  reason,  i.e., 

which    is    absolutely   good.     AVliile   the    consciousnesi 

moral  law  entitles  us  to  infer  the  existence  in  us  of  free 
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a  the  formal  condition  of  an  intelligible  world,  it  is  for  U8 
a  transcendent  conception,  and  therefore  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
constitutive  princij.  j  determining  our  acts,  since  these  acts 
are  for  us  theoretically  part  of  the  natural  or  phenomenal 
world.  Though  our  nature  is  partly  sensuous,  being 
affected  by  natural  desire,  it  is  also  true  that  freedom,  as 
implying  the  idea  of  conformity  to  ro^son,  is  for  us  and  for 
all  other  rational  beings  that  are  possessed  of  a  sensuous 
nature,  a  universal  regulative  principle.  This  principle  does 
not  objectively  determine  the  nature  of  freedom,  but  it 
commands  every  one  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  idea  o. 
freedom,  and  that  as  absolutely  as  if  it  were  a  constitutive 
principle. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  learn  the  nature  of 
the  principle  of  teleology  as  employed  by  judgment.  The 
reason  why  we  are  compelled  to  distinguish  between  the 
mechanical  laws  of  nature  and  the  teleological  con.'jxion  of 
nature  is  that  our  intelligence,  not  being  perceptive,  is 
compelled  by  its  constitution  to  proceed  from  the  universal 
to  the  particular.  As  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  particular  to  an  end,  judgment  cannot 
be  determinant  unless  it  has  a  universal  law,  under  which 
it  may  subsume  the  particular.  We  cannot,  as  Kant 
argues,  advance  simply  by  an  accumulation  of  particulars ; 
nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  knowledge  merely 
through  universal  conceptions  of  thought.  In  all  cases 
there  must  be  some  way  of  bringing  together  the  universal 
and  the  particular  in  one  act.  Now,  the  particulars  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  sensible  observation  are  not  neces- 
sary or  immediately  conformed  to  the  universal,  but  exhibit 
a  certain  contingency.  Yet  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  reduction  of  the  particulars  to  law. 
The  very  character  of  reason,  in  fact,  is  that  in  all  cases 
it  seeks  for  unity.  And  as  the  particulars  and  the  universal 
are  not  inevitably  harmonious  with  each  other,  it  is  not 
possible  directly  to  subsume  the  former  under  the  latter. 
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The  matter  with  which  we  are  here  dealing  ia  ooutingc 
and  wherever  there  is  such  contingency  of  the  particuh 
by  reference  to  the  universal,  we  can  only  proceed 
if  there  were  conformity  between  them.  Hence  the  en 
ception  that  natural  products  are  purposive,  i.e.,  tli 
there  is  an  adaptation  between  them  and  the  idea  of  la 
though  it  is  necessary  for  our  judgment,  cannot  be  n 
tributed  to  objects  themselves.  If  it  were  so  ittributalt 
we  should  have  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  distinotii 
between  matter  and  form;  in  other  words,  that  the  p;i 
ticulars  were  such  that  they  must  conform  to  an  invio 
able  law.  But  this  again  would  mean  the  reduction  . 
nature  to  a  mechanism.  The  idea  of  purpose,  then, 
simply  a  subjective  or  regulative  principle  of  reaso 
although  for  our  judgment  it  has  the  same  validity  as  if 
were  an  objective  or  constitutive  principle. 

77.  The  Coiweption  of  Nattiral  Und  as  due  to  the  Peculiar 
Character  of  our  intelligence. 

337  a  There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  even  our  higher  faoultie 
of  knowledge,  which  we  naturally  apply  as  objective  pre 
dicates  to  things.  They  are  not  really  so  applicable,  becaus 
they  are  only  presented  in  Ideas,  and,  as  we  know,  it  is  uol 
possible  to  find  in  experience  objects  corresponding  to  Ideas 
This  holds  good  even  of  the  conception  of  a  natural  end, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  objects,  but  exists  only  as  ao 
Idea.  Nevertheless,  the  eft'ect  which  corresponds  to  this  Idea, 
the  natural  product,  actually  exists  in  nature,  and  therefore 
it  seems  as  if  we  had  a  right  to  employ  the  Idea  of  natural 
end  as  a  constitutive  principle.  There  is  thus  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  Idea  or  a  natural  <  nd  and  all  other 
Ideas  of  reason.  Kant  means  that  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Ideas  no  object  at  all  can  be  found  in  nature  to  which  the 
Idea  may  be  applied.  Thus  the  Idea  of  the  soul  is  so  entirely 
separated    from    the    particular   states   of   the   individuil 
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subject  as  in  time,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  states  to 
»mpel  us  to  apply  the  Idea  of  natural  ends.     Similarly  in 
the  Idea  of  God  we  are  lifted  entirely  above  the  whole  sum 
of  sensible  things.     The  distinction  between  the  Idea  of 
natural  end  and  all  other  Ideas  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
whde  It  18  no  doubt  a  principle  of  reason,  it  is  not  one 
which    can     be    employed    by    the    understanding       If 
it  were,   there   would   be   a   direct   subsumption   of    the 
particulars  of  sense  under  a  universal  law  or  rule     The 
Idea  of  natural  end  is  entirely  relative  to  the  judgment 
«nd  18  therefore  merely  the  application  of  our  intelligence 
m  general  to  possible  objects  of  experience.     The  judgment 
IB  m  this  case  not  determinant  but  merely  reflective  and 
hence,  though  the  object  with  which  it  deals  is  presented  in 
experience,   the   Idea  under   which  the  object  is  brought 
1!  merely   a   principle  of  judgment,  which  cannot  deter- 
imne  the  object  itself,  but  is  only  employed   reflectively 
to  brmg  it  under   t'le   subjective   or   regulative   idea   of 
purpose.      It   is   therefore   a   peculiarity   of   our    human 
intelhgenee  that  we  must  judge  of  natural  thini^s  by  refer- 
ence  to  the  idea  of  purpose.     Now,  the  very  linitation  of 
our  mteUigence,  as  exhibited  in  this  case,  suggest)  to  us  the 
dea  of  an  intelligence,  not  so  limited;  in  other  v.ords,  the 
Idea  of  a  perceptive  intelligence,  in  which  the  object  would 
be  directly  known,  instead  of  being  indirectly  brought  under 
H  subjective  conception  with   a  view  to  the  organisation 
If  experience.     Just  as,  in  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  " 
p  settmg  up  the  idea  of  a  perception  different  from  our^, 
"we  were  led  to  see  that  our  perception  is  limited,  so  the 
tharacter  of  our  teleological  judgment  is  clearly  perceived 
6y  U8  in  contrast  to  a  higher  intelligence  not  so  limited 
•Vheu  we  see  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  possible  higher 
BUigence  natural  products  would  be  known  as  they  are 
'hile  we  must  consider  them  purely  by  reference  to  the  con-' 
itions  of  our  knowledge,  we  also  see  that  it  is  a  subjective 
mnciple  that  natural  products  should  be  considered  by  us 
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a*  if  they  could  not  exist  at  all  unless  they  were  prod 
by  an  intelligence  operating  by  reference  to  a  conceived 
But,  though  «j  cannot  avoid  this  mode  of  conception 
are  not  justilieil  in  talcing  it  as  entitling  us  to  allirrn 
an  intelligent  cause  actually  exists,  which  produc<;8  cei 
natural  objects  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  an  ei'd 
aught  we  know  a  higher  intelligence  would  find 
objects  are  completely  explicable  by  the  conceptior 
mechanism,  without  recourse  being  had  to  the  idea  of 

338c  cause.     We  must  theref'-ie  expect  to  find  that  there 
certain  contingency  in  the  relation  between  our  intelligi 
and  its  faculty  of  judgment,  and  the  determinntion  of 
character  of  this  contingency  will  bring  out  the  distinc 
between  our  intelligence  and  other  possible  iutelligeiK 

339  a  The  contingency  obviously  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  ii 
ligence  does  not  originate  particulars,  but  has  to  depend  ii 
sensible  perception  for  them.  Hence  judgment  can  ( 
consist  in  bringing  the  particulars  so  supplied  under 
universals  of  the  understanding.  It  is  due  to  the  i 
character  of  our  understanding  that,  while  it  gives  us 
universal,  i.e.,  consists  in  a  universal  and  necessary  fuci 
of  combination,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  pa 
culars  of  perception  may  affect  our  sensibility,  even  w 
they  agree  in  some  common  characteristic.  Knowl- 
with  us  in  all  oases  implies  perception  as  well  as  concept 
If  we  possessed  a  perceptive  faculty,  which  spontaneoi 
originated  particulars,  our  knowledge  would  not  be  limi 
in  the  manner  described;  but  such  a  faculty  wo 
not  be  a  form  of  sensibility,  since  the  very  eharac 
of  sensibility  is  that  it  is  receptive.  In  contrast  to  i 
intelligence,  however,  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  a  percept 
intelligence;  though,  having  no  experience  of  it,  we  ( 
only  describe  it  negatively  by  saying  that  it  is  not  discurs 
or  indirect,  but  perceptive  or  direct.  This  intelligence 
think  of  as  differing  from  ours  in  this  '•■ay,  that  it  does  i 
proceed  from  the  universal  through  the  particular,  in  on 
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to  constitute  the  individual;    for,  in  such  an   intelligence 
there  would  be  a  direct  connexion  ktween  particular  laws 
of  nature  and  the  understanding,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  no  contingency.     It  is  through  the  conception   of  an 
intelligence  of  this  perceptive  clmracter  that  we  arc  able  tr 
think  th3  possibility  of  the  adaptation  of  nnturul  things  to 
our  faculty  of  judgment.     The  intelli),'encu  so  conceived  is 
not  one  that  like  ours  sets  up  in  i.lea  a  certain  end,  ami 
then  proceeds  to  realise  it,  Imt  in  it  the  object  must  lie 
conceived   of  as  airectly  presented,  so   that  there    is    no 
possible  distinction  between   the  actual  and   the  possible. 
We  can  only  represent  the  relation  between  natural  laws 
and  our  faculty  of  judgment  by  conceiving  natural  laws  to  1« 
-0  adapted  to  our  faculty  of  judgment  that  we  arc  able  to 
systematise  our  experience  by  means  of  the  regidative  con- 
ception of  purpose;  in  other  words,  by  employing  the  idea  of 
final  cause  in  the  explanation  of  the  relation  between  them. 
Our  understanding  necessarily    proceeds   from   analytic 
oniversals  to  particulars.     Operating  as  it  does    with  ab- 
itract  conceptions,  it  is  in  itself  incapable  of  going  beyond 
the  aUtract  universal  from  which  it  starts;  and  therefore 
It  is  compelled  to   depend   upon  empiric^:  perception   for 
particulars.     These  particulars,  on   the  other  hand,  when 
they  are  viewed  in  separation  from  the  universal,  are  not 
brought    into    unity,   and    the    funitiju   of  judgment    is 
to  effect   their  combination    by  brii^ing  them  under  the 
universal.    This  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  an  intelligence 
different  in  kind  from  ours,  an  intelligence  which  is  per- 
ceptive and  not  discursive,  ai.     which   therefoi     proceeds 
from  synthetic  universals  to  particulars,  comprehending  the 
whole  directly,  and  to  does  not  need  to  obtain  particulars 
lor  the  universal  by  going  beyond  the  universals  with  which 
It  starts.     Such  an  intelligence,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would 
not  view  the  whole  as  separated  from  the  parts,  or  the 
parts  as  separated  from  the  whole ;   therefore  there  would 
be  for  it  no  contingency  in  the  connexion   of   the  parts. 
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The  very  nature  of  our  intelligence,  however,  com 
ui  to  view  every  real  whole  in  nature  aa  the  result  of 
combined  motive  forces  of  the  parts,  i.e.,  as  a  meohai 
syittem.  By  this  process  wo  pass  from  the  parts  to 
whole,  but  in  contrast  to  this  manner  of  procedure  we 
conceive  of  an  archetypal  intelligence,  which  compreht 
the  parts  in  the  whole,  both  in  their  specific  nature  an( 
their  connexion.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  discursive  int 
geuce  like  ours,  since  the  connexion  of  the  parts  does 
ncnossarily  presuppose  the  whole,  obviously  it  must  be 
idea  of  the  whole  by  which  the  form  and  connexion  of 
parts  is  explained.  Hut  such  a  whole  is  viewed  aa 
effect  or  product,  the  idea  being  conceived  as  the  cause 
the  product.  Here,  in  other  words,  we  regard  the  proi 
as  an  end,  which  is  secured  by  previously  setting  up 
idea  of  the  product  and  viewing  the  parts  as  means  tc 
realisation.  It  is  therefore  due  to  the  character  of 
intelligence  that  we  look  upon  certain  natural  producti 
due  to  a  different  kind  of  causality  from  that  of  the  law 
nature,  viz.,  a  final  causality.  But,  as  the  application 
this  idea  of  final  cause  arises  from  the  peculiar  oharaote: 
our  intelligence,  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  things  in  the 
selves.  Even  phenomenal  objects  we  cannot  claim  to  kn 
since  they  are  viewed  as  means  and  ends  only  beca 
our  intelligence  is  compelled  so  to  determine  them.  Tl 
while  we  must  attribute  immanent  purpose  to  living  beir 
as  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  explain  their  pecul 
character  as  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that  t 
predicate  of  immanent  causality  actually  determines 
constitutes  their  nature.  It  is  the  feeling  that  the  idea 
final  cause  is  only  subjective  that  accounts  for  the  dissal 
faction  which  we  experience  when  any  attempt  is  made 
explain  natural  products  by  that  idea.  The  reason  : 
this  dissatisfaction  is  the  tacit  conviction,  that  we  are  t 
entitled  to  attribute  purpose  to  objects;  in  other  wor 
that  the  idea  of  purpose  is  merely  the  method  by  which  o 
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reflective  judgment  en«ble«  ua  to  explain  what  otlierwiae 
would  be  for  ui  inexplicable.     It  muHt  be  ob«erv  i  tliat,  in 
thui  wtting  up  the  idea  o(  an  iuMleetm  archtlyjnu,  we  are 
iiot  attinmng  the  actual  existence  of  a  perceptive  intelligence. 
Whether  such  an  intelligence  exists  or  w  luust  be  deter- 
mmed  by  other  eonslderutions ;  all  that  wu  liave  alHruied  is 
that  we  discover  the  rotative  or  limited  character  of  our 
own  intelligence  by  contrast  to  a  i^reeptive  or  archetypal 
intelligence. 
"     The  conception  of  a  material  whole  as  in  its  form  pro- 
duced  by  the  parts  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another, 
gives  us  the  idea  oi  a  mechanism.     This  idea,  however,  doeb 
not  imply  the  conception  of  a  whole  as  end,  and  therefore 
It    IS    inadequate    to   explain    the   peculiar    character    of 
organised   beings,  in   which    there  is  presf     «1  to  us  an 
objecv,  the  possibility  of  which  we  cannot  explain  apart  from 
the  idea  of  the  whole  as  determining  the  character  ot  the 
form  and  combination  if  the  parts.     Tliis  does  not  mear 
that  organised  beings  may  not  after  all  be  the  product  o 
mechanical  forces ;  for  that  would  Iw  equivalent  to  saying 
that  no  intelligence  could  possibly  think  the  parts  as  com- 
bmed  in  a  unity  unless  the  idea  of  a  unity  was  the  cause  of 
the  whole,  i.e.,  unless  the  product  was  regarded  as  purposive. 
A  unity  of  this  kind  is  baaed  upon  the  character  of  obiecls 
as  m  space ;  and  space  is  not  a  real  ground  of  products"  but 
simply  their  formal  condition.     It  is  true  that  space  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  parts  cannot  be  determined  except 
m  relation  to  the  whole ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  merely  a 
formal  condition,  it  in  no  way  determines  the  character  of 
the  parts  or  their  mode  of  combination.     Now,  the  material 
world  is  for  us  phenomenal,  and  as  such   it   implies   the 
possibility  of  a  substrate  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  an 
mtelleotual    perception.     We    thus    obtain    the   idea  of  a 
supersensible    and   real    ground    of    the   world    of   nature, 
although  from  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  that  ground 
Mnnot   be   brought   within   the   system  of  experience.     So 
2g 
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far  as  we  are  dealing  with  phenomena  we  must  app 
mechanical  laws,  because  these  are  the  only  laws  which  a 
applicable  to  objects  that  present  themselves  under  t 
forms  of  space  and  time;  but  harmony  and  unity  of  tl 
particular  laws  and  forms  of  nature  is  not  thereby  exclude 
since  the  mechanism  of  nature  applies  only  to  phenomec 
The  supersensible  ground  of  nature  is  purely  an  object 
reason,  and  when  we  confront  the  idea  of  the  supersensib 
ground  of  phenomena  with  the  different  character 
phenomena  themselves,  we  can  only  harmonise  the  two  1 
means  of  the  idea  of  final  cause.  Thus,  nature  has  to  1 
judged  on  two  distinct  principles,  the  mechanical  ai 
teleological,  which  in^  no  way  conflict  with  each  othe 
because  the  former  applies  to  objects  viewed  purely  ; 
phenomena,  while  the  latter  is  relative  to  the  possib 
harmony  of  the  supersensible  and  the  sensible. 
S42a  It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  is  no  contradiction  betwee 
the  principles  of  a  mechanical  derivation  of  natural  produc 
and  the  teleological  principle.  When  phenomena  are  i 
such  a  character  that  we  conceive  of  them  as  naturi 
ends,  or  organised  beings,  it  is  impossible  to  explai 
them  by  the  mechanical  laws  known  to  us,  or  even  I 
imagine  how  any  extension  of  those  laws  should  account  fc 
a  single  oiganised  being.  Thus  the  principle  of  final  caus 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  us  in  the  extension  of  ou 
knowledge.  No  human  intelligence,  and  indeed  no  finit 
intelligence,  will  ever  account  tor  the  production  of  even  tb 
simplest  organised  being  by  mechanical  causes ;  hence  th 
principle  of  final  cause  is  indispensable  to  us  in  our  judg 
ments  in  regard  to  such  objecte.  It  is  true  that  there  i 
nothing  in  external  phenomena  which  compels  us  to  aflini 
that  they  can  only  exist  as  the  product  of  an  a  prior 
intelligence.  The  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusioi 
must  be  sought  in  the  indispensable  substrate  of  pheno 
mena.  Since,  however,  we  cannot  have  any  knowledp 
of     that     substrate,    our     knowledge     being    necessaril) 
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limited  to  objects  of  nature,  we  must  aeek  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  inteUectual  faculty  for  the  ultimate 
ground  of  teleological  connexion ;  in  other  words,  we  must 
set  up  an  original  intelligence  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  organised 
beings  and  through  them  of  nature  as  a  whole. 


Appendix  os  Method. 
81.  I%e  Moral  Proof  of  the  Exiaknee  of  Ood. 

There  is  sufficient  j-istification  for  theoretical  reason  to 
maintain,  on  the  ground  of  a  physical  teleology,  that  there 
is  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  world.  From  another  point 
of  view,  however,  we  must  infer  a  moral  teleology.  In 
our  moral  consciousness  we  have  the  certitude  of  a  law 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  and  this  law,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  "Critique  of  Practical  Keason,"  compels  us 
to  postulate  free  causality  in  ourselves.  But  as  the  moral 
ends  or  purposes  which  we  pursue,  and  the  laws  which 
express  the  universal  principles  of  action,  are  determined 
a  priori,  we  cannot  from  the  mere  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law  infer  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause 
outside  of  ourselves.  The  moral  law  is  in  itself  absolute, 
being  imposed  upon  us  purely  by  our  own  reason,  and 
indeed  the  purity  of  moral  action  would  be  destroyed, 
did  we  seek  to  base  it  upon  the  will  of  a  supreme 
intelligence.  At  the  same  time  moral  teleology,  though 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  motive  of  action  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  world  of  nature,  must  yet 
be  connected  with  that  world  in  this  sense,  that  the 
actions  by  which  the  moral  law  is  carried  into  effect  must 
necessarily  produce  an  influence  upon  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Man,  in  other  words,  is  not  merely  a  moral,  but 
also  a  natural  being;  and  therefore  the  translation  of  his 
moral  purposes  into  action  involves  an  influence  directly 
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upon  his  own  sensitive  nature,  and  so  indirectly  on  otl 

external  objects.     Now,  in  the  conception  of  ourselves 

under  moral  law  we  find  the  ultimate  standard,  by  referen 

to  which  we  judge  other  things  to  be  ends,  or  to  be  su 

ordinate  to  ourselves  as  ultimate  ends.     The  realisation 

morality,  in  Kant's  view,  is  the  one  ultimate  end  which  i 

are  entitled  to  affirm  as  that    towards  which   all   thin 

are  striving,  for  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  regarded 

ultimate  except  the  good  will.     Moral  teleology,  then,  h 

to  do  with  the  relation  of  ourselves  as  causes  to  the  mot 

ends  which  we  set  before  ourselves,  and   indeed    to    tl 

ultimate   end  of   the   realisation   of   an   absolutely  mor 

commimity,  in  which  each  makes  himself  and  others  em 

in  themselves.     The  realisation  of  this  ultimate  end  pr 

supposes    that    the   external   world    is    not    in    absolu 

opposition    to    it,    but    permits   of    its    realisation.     Tl 

question  arises,  therefore,  whether  we  are  not  compelled  I 

reason  to  seek  for  a  principle,  outside  of  the  world  an 

independent  of  it,  which  shall  account    for   the   possib 

union  of  nature  and  the  ultimate  end  of  morality.     Thi 

there  arises  a  moral   teleology,  which  has  to  do,  on  tl 

one   hand,  with   the    self-legislation  of   a   moral   or   fre 

subject,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  nature  as  the  sphei 

in  which  such  a  subject  must  realise  himself. 

344  o      Granting  the  contingency  of  the  things  of  nature,  whic 

is  the  ordinary  point  of  view  of  our  sensible  experience,  eae 

object  must  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  something  els 

as  its  cause,  or  as  not  self-caused.     On  the  other  hand,  thi 

cannot  be  an  ultimate  point  of  view,  since  reason  demand 

a  supreme  or  ultimate  cause,  and  therefore  we  may  seek  fo 

this  supreme  cause,  or  unconditioned  ground  of  the  con 

ditioned,  either  in  the  physical  or  the  teleological  order ;  ii 

other  words,  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  supreme  cause  whicl 

produces  things  ?  or  what  is  their  supreme  or  unoonditionec 

end,  the  end  implied  in  the  production  of  a  certain  class  ol 

things,  viz.,  organised  beings,  or  even  of  all  things  ?     Now 
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the  cauBe  in  the  latter  case  we  conceive  as  an  intelligence, 
which  sets  before  iteelf  an  end  that  it  seeks  to  realise,  or  at 
least,  as  Kant  guards  himself  by  saying,  we  must  conceive 
of  that  cause  as  if  it  were  an  intelligence,  and  therefore 
at  if  it  acted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  an  intelligence. 
50      From  the  teleological  point  of  view  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  the  only  ultimate  end  which  reason  demands  o  priori 
,  is  that  of  man  as  under  moral  laws.     A  world  in  which 
there  were  no  moral  beings,  i.e.,  no  beings  that  were  ends  in 
themselves,  and  which  consisted  only  of  inanimate  things  or 
even  of  mere  animals,  would  have  no  meaning  or  value, 
because  in  such  a  world  there  would  exist  no  rational  or 
intelligent    beings,  and    therefore   the  whole  of  it  would 
necessarily  be  of  a  purely  mechanical  character.     And  even 
supposing    that    there    were     intelligent    beings    in    the 
world,    but    that    these    beings    were    incapable   of   self- 
determination  or  freedom  and  could  only  estimate  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pleasure  they  were  fitted  to 
bring,  though  there  would  no  doubt  be  relative  ends,  there 
would  be  no  absolute  or  ultimate  end  ;  for  no  ultimate  end 
can  be  derived   from  the  relation  of  objects  as  fitted  to 
bring  pleasure  to  the  sensitive  subject.     But  man  as  a 
moral  being  prescribes  for  himself  ends  that  are  absolutely 
obligatory,   and    therefore,   as   a   self-legislative   and   self- 
determining  being,  his  morality  satisfies  the  conception  of 
an  ultimate  end.     The   only  ultimate   end,  then,  in   the 
world  is  that  of  rational  beings  as  living  under  absolute 
moral  laws  which  they  prescribe  for  themselves. 
'     Now,  the  moral  law,  as  the  formal  condition  of  freedom, 
imposes  itself  on  us  purely  by  its  own  authority,  refusing  to 
recognise  that  the  natural  desires  as  such  have  any  claim 
upon  us.     At  the  same  time  it  determines  for  us,  and  indeed 
a  priori,  an  ultimate  end  as  the  goal  towards  which  all  our 
efforts  ought  to  be  directed;  and  that  end  is  the  highest 
good  possible  in  the  world  through  freedom,  in  other  words, 
""the  complete  realisation  of  the  moral  law.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  subjective  condition   that   we   are  entitled 

regard  aa  reasonable  it  happiness.     This  end  must  be  si 

ordinate  to  the  ultimate  end  of  virtue  or  goodness.     1 

highest  physical  good  possible  in  the  world  is  happine 

and  this  end  we  must  seek  to  promote,  although  it  mi 

never  be  the  motive  of  our  action,  and  to  promote  alwt 

under  the  objective  condition  that  the  only  person  wort 

to  be  happy  is  he  who  makes  the  moral  law  his  moti 

3484  Now,  it  is  not  possible  in  consistency  with  all  the  facult 

of  our  intelligence  to  maintain  that  these  two  ends,  virt 

and  happiness,  will  be  secured  simply  by  the  operation 

natural   causes;  henoe,  if  the  only  cause  in  the  world 

nature,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  the  realii 

tion  in  the  world  of  the  demand  for  the  moral  law. 

fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  natural  necessi 

which  entitles  us  to  say  that  the  practical  necessity  of  t 

moral  law  can  be  realised  at  all ;  in  other  words,  we  m; 

will  the  moral  law,  and  yet  the  character  of  the  world  mi 

346  c  be    such  tliat  happiness  is  an  impossibility.     If  therefo 

we   are    to   satisfy    all    the    demands   of  reason,  and   tl 

mmmvm  honum,  in  both  of  its   senses,  is    to  hold  goo 

we  must  suppose  a  cause  different  from  nature,  which  brini 

the  two  ends  of  morality  and  happiness  into  harmony  wil 

each  other,  and  this  cause  must  be  conceived  as  moral,   i 

otherwise   we   should   be   affirming   simply  a  natural  ( 

mechanical  cause.     The  conception,  therefore,  of  an  absolul 

end,  i.e.,  of  the  possibility  of  the  free  realisation  of  absolut 

moral  laws  by  beings  who  are  ends  in  themselves,  pK 

supposes  the  existence  of  a  moral  cause  or  author  of  th 

world ;  in  other  words,  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  Goc 
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Limitation  of  the  Moral  Proof. 


347  o  The  ultimate  end,  as  merely  a  conception  of  our  practicii 
reason  or  moral  consciousness,  cannot  be  derived  from  thi 
fiicU  of  experience,  and  therefore  it  does  not  in  any  w»; 
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extend  our  knowledge  Its  only  possible  use  is  in  the 
determination  of  action  by  a  free  being,  who  sets  before 
himself  an  ideal  law  and  acts  purely  by  reference  to  it 
The  ultimate  end  of  creation  must  be  conceived  as  that 
constitution  of  the  world  which  harmonises  with  the  only 
end  that  reason  recognises  as  absolutely  binding  upon  us. 
The  moral  law,  because  it  imposes  upon  us  an  absolute 
obligation,  refusing  to  recognise  that  there  are  any  exceptions 
to  it,  entitles  us  to  presuppose  that  the  realisation  of  morality 
is  possible,  and  therefore  that  nature  cannot  be  of  such  a 
character  that  its  realisation  is  impossible.  It  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  that  we  can  maintain  the 
existence  of  an  ultimate  end  of  creation. 
tlb  The  conclusion  just  reached  is  that  there  is  a  moral 
teleology ;  in  other  words,  that  the  world  must  be  fitted  for 
the  realisation  of  that  which  reason  demands  as  an  ultimate 
end,  viz.,  the  existence  of  moral  beings.  We  must,  however, 
in  order  to  justify  the  demand  of  reason  that  this  ultimate 
end  should  be  realisable,  take  a  step  beyond  moral  teleology 
to  theology ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  the 
harmony  with  nature  of  the  ultimate  end  demanded  by 
reason  except  by  presupposing  that  this  harmony  is  produced 
by  a  Being  who  is  both  intelligent  and  moral,  in  other 
words,  by  God.  But,  while  this  conclusion  is  demanded  by 
reason,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  holds  good  only  for  the 
judgment  which  enables  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  how 
the  demands  of  reason  can  be  realised.  The  judgment  in 
this  case  is  made,  not  by  the  determinant,  but  by  the 
reflective  judgment.  No  doubt  reason,  in  laying  down 
absolute  moral  laws,  is  independent  of  reason  as  presenting 
the  conditions  in  nature  under  which  those  laws  may  be 
realised.  The  latter  in  fact  belong,  strictly  speaking,  not  to 
I»:actioal,  but  to  theoretical  reason.  But  we  cannot  assume 
that  in  the  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  which  we  must  con- 
ceive of  as  an  intelligence,  there  is  the  same  contrast  between 
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reason  as  practical  and  reason  as  theoretical,  and  that  a  kii 
of  causality  is   required  for  the  ultimate  end  which 
different  from  that  required  for  natural  ends.     We  are  n 
entitled,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  supreme  cause  of  tl 
world  IS  a  moral  being,  in  the  sense  of  a  being  who  sets  i 
the  Idea  of  certain  ends  and  proceeds  t»  realise  them.     Ni 
can  we  conceive  of  this  being  as  one  who  purposely  adap 
nature  so  that  it  may  harmonise  with  moral  law      What  w 
can  say,  however,  is  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  reaso 
It  IS  impossible  for  ua  to  conceive,  in  any  other  way  than  b 
the  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  moral  law,  how  the  oppos 
tion  of  relative  ends  and  the  ultimate  end  can  be  harmonise 
with    each    other.     We    must,  therefore,   conceive   of   th 
supreme  cause  of  the  world  as  not  only  an  author  or  rule 
of  the  world,  but  also  as  a  moral  law-giver. 
348  a      The  consideration  of  nature  thus  proves  for  theoretica 
reflective  judgment  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  world-  ,V, 
nature  presents  to  us  certain  objects  which  cannot  be 'con 
oeived  by  us  to  be  possible  at  all  except  under  presupposi 
tion  of  an  mtelligent  cause;  and  indirectly  it  proves  that  all 
obiects  of  nature  must  be  conceived  from  this  teleological 
pomt  of  view.     Moral  teleology,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes 
the  existence  of  such  a  cause  for  the  practical  judgment  bv 
compelhng  us  to  recognise  that  there  is  an  ultimate  end  of 
nature,  when  we  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  idea  of 
moral   law.     It  is  quite   true  that  we  cannot  prove   the 
existence  of  God  as  the  moral  author  of  the  world  simtlr 
from  a  consideration  of  nature  as  implying  purpose.     But 
it  18  the  very  character  of  reason  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  an  absolute  unity  of  principles,  aid 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  physical  ends,  when  it  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  end,  is  the 
means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  connect  the  practical 
realily  of  the  idea  of  God  with  its  theoretical  reality  is 
already  existing  for  judgment. 
348  6      Two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  moril 
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proof  of  the  existence  of  God.     In  the  first  place,  since  we 
have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  ou  account  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  know- 
ledge to  objects  of  sensible  experience,  we  can  only  think  or 
conceive  the  attributes  of  this  Being  by   analogy.     It  is 
not  possible  for  us  actually   to  know  God,  because  there 
IP  nothwg  within  our  experience  which  reveals  to  us  the 
nature  of  a  being  who  transcends  all  experience.     Secondly, 
It  follows  from  this  that,  though  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
the  Supreme  Being  must  by  His  nature  correspond  to  what 
we  mean  by  intelligence  and  morality,  this  does  not  enable 
us  to  know  Him  as  He  is,  nor  can  we  predicate  these 
attnbutes  positively  of  Him.     The  only  manner  in  which 
we  can  realise  to  ourselves  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  BeinR 
13  through  the  application   of    "he  idea  of  final  cause  or 
purpose,  and  that  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  a  regulative 
not  a  constitutive  principle.     Reason  must  take  the  form 
of  the  determinant  judgment   before  we  could  absolutely 
determme  the  nature  of  God,  and  this  is  contrary  to  its 
fundamental  character.     The  final  result  of  our  whole  en- 
quiry is,  however,  to   place   the  belief   in  God,  freedom 
and  immortality  upon  a  thoroughly  rational  basis,  a  result 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  excluded  by  the  necessary 
limitation  of  knowledge  to  the  world  of  sense. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EXTRACTS  FROM  TBE 
CRITIQUE  OF  JUDGMENT.^ 


sorTHE  CRITIQUE  OF  AESTHETIC  JUDGMEf 
BOOK  I.— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
I.— Thb  Judomknt  of  Tastb  ae  Ekgabds  its  Qualit 
1.   The  Judgment  of  Taste  is  Aesthetic, 

To  decide  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful  or  not,  we  do  i 
bring  our  idea  of  it  iuto  relation  to  the  object  by  means 
the  understanding  for  the  sake  of  knowledge;  we  bring  o 
idea  of  it  into  relation  to  the  subject  and  to  the  feeling 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  by  the  subject,  and  that  1 
means  of  the  imagination,  or  perhaps  the  imaaination 
union  with  the  understanding.  The  judgment  of  taste 
therefore  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge,  and  consequent 
not  a  logical  judgment;  it  is  aesthetic,  meaning  by  this  tin 
Its  sole  basis  Ues  in  the  subject.  In  all  other  cases  tl 
relation  of  ideas  may  be  objective.  This  holds  good  even  ( 
the  relation  of  sensations.     But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  ( 

'The  puugM  hen  truuUted.  if  embodied  in  Tht  PhUoKphu  <>/«« 
m  Bxtna,  would  natarally  follow  p.  322  of  thst  work.  They  contoic 
fairly  complete  etatemeiit  of  Kanfi  theory  of  Aeithetioe  in  hia  own  wordi 
The  numerals  in  the  margin  indicate  the  pages  in  Hartenstein's  editiM 
ToL  r. 
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the  feeling  of  pleuure  and  pain,  which  tella  ua  nothing  of  the 
object,  but  only  how  the  subject  him*lf  feeU,  when  he  it 
alTeeted  by  the  idea. 

To  know  more  or  lees  clearly  that  a  buUding  is  rcfpilar 
and  fitted  for  iu  purpose,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
having  this  idea  together  with  the  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
In  the  latter  caia  the  idea  is  related  solely  to  the  subject, 
and  indeed  to  his  feeUng  of  life,  which  we  call  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  The  faculty  which  decides  and  judges 
here  is  quite  peculiar ;  it  contributes  nothing  to  knowledge, 
but  mprely  contrasts  the  given  idea  in  the  subject  with  the 
whole  faculty  of  ideas,  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  Ji 
the  feeling  of  its  own  state.  Certain  ideas  implied  in  a 
judgment  may  be  empiriial,  and  therefore  aesthetic;  but 
the  judgment  which  is  formed  by  means  of  them  is  logical, 
when  they  are  related  in  the  judgment  only  to  the  object.' 
Conversely,  if  the  given  ideas  are  rational,  but  are  referred 
in  the  judgment  colely  to  the  subject,  or  rather  to  the 
subject  as  feeling,  the  judgment  is  always  so  far  aesthetic. 

2.  The  Satt^faaion  which  is  expreued  in  the  Judgment 

of  Ttute  is  disinterested. 
By  inte-.est  we  mean  that  species  of  satisfaction  which  we 
combine  with  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  object.  Such 
an  object  always  involves  a  relation  to  desire,  either  as  the 
incentive  to  it,  or  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  in- 
centive. Now,  when  we  ask  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful, 
we  do  not  desire  to  know  whether  anything  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  the  thing  for  oneself  or  anybody  else ; 
the  only  question  is  how  we  judge  of  it  when  we  simply 
contemplate  it  (in  perception  or  reilection). 


3.  Satisfqctitm  in  the  Pleasani  is  interested. 
•lO      The  pleasant  is  thai  which  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  in 
This  is  the  proper  place  to  draw  attention  to  a 


unaation. 
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oonimon  but  reprehennble  confusion  between  two  vei 
ditferent  meanings  of  the  term  senaation  (Empfindung).  A 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  supposed,  is  a  sensation  of  pleasur 
and  therefore  whatever  is  agreeable  is  called  pleasant.  0 
this  view  no  distinction  is  made  between  impresr.ions  i 
sense  which  determine  inclinations  and  principles  of  reasci 
which  determine  the  will,  and  merely  reflective  forms  ( 
perception  which  determine  the  judgment,  so  far  as  thoi 
indneuce  upon  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  concerned. 

If  sensation  is  a  mode  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  somethin 
quite  diiferent  from  the  apprehension  of  a  thing  by  senni 
which  is  a  receptivity  l)elonging  to  the  faculty  of  knowledjn 
In  the  latter  the  relation  is  to  the  object,  in  the  former  th 
relation  is  solely  to  the  subject,  and  does  not  contribute  t 
knowledge,  not  even  to  the  knowledge  which  the  subject  he. 
of  himself. 

As  employed  in  the  above  explanation  of  tha  pleasant 
tnaaticn,  (Empfirtdun;/)  is  an  objective  presentation  of  sense 
and  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  will  be  better  to  use  tlii 
word  fKling  (Gefilhl)  to  express  what  is  always  purely 
subjective  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consciousness  ol 
an  object.  The  green  colour  of  a  meadow  belongs  to 
objective  sensation,  being  the  apprehension  of  an  object  of 
2H  sense,  while  its  pleasantness  belongs  to  tuijective  sensation, 
which  is  not  the  unsoiousness  of  an  object,  or  concerns 
that  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  affords  no  knowledge  of  the 
object. 

Now,  that  a  judgment  in  which  a  thing  is  declared  to  be 
pleasant  implies  an  interest  in  it,  is  at  once  evident  from  the 
fact  that  through  sensation  it  excites  a  desire  for  it: 
hence  the  satisfaction  which  is  experienced  not  only  pre- 
supposes a  judgment  in  regard  to  it,  but  also  the  relation 
of  its  existence  to  my  state,  as  affected  by  it. 
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4.  Sal^faetim  in  On  Oaxi  U  iMeruted. 
Good  ig  that  the  very  idea  of  which  satistiea  U8  as 
rational  heingg.  A  thing  is  called  good  either  when  it  is  a 
means  to  soniething  else,  «.«.,  is  iiseful,  or  when  it  gives 
•atisfaction  of  itsolf  or  is  in  itself  good.  In  Iwth  cases 
there  is  implied  ilie  conception  of  an  end,  and  therefore  the 
relation  of  n  Mm  at  least  to  a  possible  act  of  will,  and 
consequently  satisfaction  in  the  existence  of  an  object  or 
si;t ;  in  other  words,  the  good  implies  interest  of  a  certain 
kind. 

In  order  to  find  a  thing  good,  I  must  know  what  sort 
of  thing  it  should  be,  i.e.,  I  must  have  a  conception  of  it. 
With  the  beautiful  this  is  not  necessary.  Flowers,  free 
drawings,  outliurs  interwoven  with  one  another  without 
purpose  infD  what  is  called  foliage,  have  no  meaning, 
not  being  brought  under  any  definite  conception,  and  yet 
they  give  aesthetic  pleasure.  .'Satisfaction  in  the  beautiful 
must  proceed  from  reflection  upon  an  object,  vhich  leads  to 
a  perfectly  indefinite  conception.  It  is  thus  distinct  not  only 
from  the  good  but  from  the  pleasant,  which  rests  entirely 
upon  sensation. 
18  Although  the  pleasant  and  the  good  differ  in  various 
ways  from  each  other,  they  yet  agree  in  always  implying 
an  interest  in  their  object.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
pleasant  and  to  that  which  is  useful  or  good  indirectly  or 
as  a  means  to  what  is  itself  pleasant,  but  also  to  that  which 
is  absolutely  and  in  every  respect  good,  viz.,  moral  good, 
which  brings  with  it  the  highest  interest.  For  the  good  is 
the  object  of  will,  i.e.,  of  a  faculty  of  desire  determined  by 
reason ;  but  to  will  anything,  and  to  have  satisfaction  in  its 
existence,  or  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  are  the  same  thing. 

p  5.  Companion  of  the  pleasant,  the  good  and  the  ^■■'utiful. 

The   pleasant   and    the   good   are    both  rel    .j      ,  the 

faculty   of   desire,   the    former    involving    a    p..  .l.ological 


1) 


I 
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Mtufaotion  due  to  ui  extern«l  ttimului,  end  the  Utter 
pure  practical  utiifaction,  which  triaea  not  meiely  froi 
the    conaciouineaa  of  an  object,    but   from   the   oonacioi 

tu  connexion  of  the  aubject  with  the  exiatenoe  of  the  objec 
It  ia  not  only  the  object,  but  the  exiatenoe  of  tl 
object,  which  givee  pleaaure.  The  judgment  of  taate 
purely  contemplative,  it  ia  a  judgment  which  ia  ii 
different  to  the  exiatenoe  of  an  object,  and  merel 
compatea  ita  nature  with  the  feeling  of  pleaaure  an 
pain.  Nor  ia  thia  contemplation  itaelf  directed  to  oonoei 
tiona ;  for  the  judgment  of  taate  doea  not  lead  to  knowledgi 
theoretical  and  practical,  and  therefore  it  ia  neither  baau 
upon  concoptiona  nor  baa  theae  aa  ita  end. 

«16  From  what  haa  been  aaid  it  foUowa  that  Taitt  ia  th 
faculty  of  judging  an  object  by  meana  of  aatiafaotion  o 
diaaatiafaction  apart  from  all  intereat  in  it.  The  object  c 
auch  aatiafaotion  is  called  beautiful. 


II.— Thi  Judomjnt  or  Taste  as  Bi»aiio8  its  Quantiti 

6.   Tilt  Beautiful  i$  that  which  is  vieund  a*  the  object  0/  i 
univenal  mti^action  apart  from  conetptimu. 

Thia  view  of  the  beautiful  foUowa  from  the  ex 
planation  given  above,  in  which  it  waa  characterised  m 
an  object  of  entirely  disinterested  satisfaction.  For  whei 
a  man  is  conscioud  that  his  satiafaction  in  a  thing  i: 
entirely  diaintereated,  he  cannot  refrain  from  judging  thai 
it  must  contain  the  ground  of  satisfaction  for  every  one 
Since  it  is  not  baaed  upon  his  own  inclination  nor  upon  anj 
reflective  interest,  but  on  the  contrary  the  subject  ii 
judging  is  perfectly  free  as  reganls  the  satisfaction  with 
816  which  he  contemplates  the  object,  lie  can  discover  no  privsK 
inclination  in  himself  as  the  ground  of  his  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  he  must  regard  it  as  having  its  source  in  that 
which  he  is  entitled  to  presuppose  also  in  others ;  hence  he 
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cannot  but  believe  that  he  may  aaoribe  a  aimilar  latisfaotion 
to  every  one.  It  ii  therefore  natural  for  him  to  ipeak  of 
the  beautiful  aa  if  it  were  in  the  object,  and  of  his  judg- 
ment aa  logical,  though  it  ii  purely  aesthetic  and  implies 
only  a  relation  between  the  subject  and  h's  consciousness 
of  the  object.  It  is  true  that  the  judgment  of  beauty 
agrees  with  the  logical  judgment  in  claiming  universal 
validity.  But  the  universality  of  the  former  cannot  rest 
upon  conception.  For  there  is  no  transition  from  concep- 
tions to  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  except  in  the  case 
of  pure  practical  laws,  which  as  interested  differ  from  the 
pure  judgment  of  taste.  It  follows  that  the  judgment  of 
taste,  as  entirely  disinterested,  claims  universal  validity, 
while  yet  thiE  universal  validity  does  not  depend  upon  the 
..uject,  but  bases  its  title  upon  a  subjective  universality. 

Is  8.  n«  univeroalily  of  the  tati^aetion  u  in   the  judgment 
of  taste  viewed  as  merely  subjective. 

1»  All  judgments  of  taste  are  singular  in  quantity.  Since  I 
must  directly  refer  the  object  to  my  feeling  of  pleasure  a.^d 
pain  without  the  interposition  of  conceptions,  these  judg- 
ments cannot  be  objectively  universal  in  quantity,  though 
no  doubt  a  logical  universal  judgment  can  be  derived  from 
them.  The  rose  which  I  see  is  pronounced  beautiful  in  a 
judgment  of  taste ;  on  the  other  hand,  when,  by  a  compari- 
son of  many  singular  judgments  of  this  kind,  I  obtain  tho 
judgment  "  all  roees  are  beautiful,"  my  judgment  is  no 
longer  merely  aesthetic,  but  is  a  logical  judgment  based 
upon  an  aesthetic  judgment  Now,  tho  judgment  "the 
rose  is  pleasant "  is  no  doubt  aesthetic  and  singular ;  it  is 
not  however  a  judgment  of  taste  but  a  judgment  of  sense. 
The  universality  of  the  judgment  of  taste  is  an  aesthetic 
qmntUy,  being  valid  for  every  one,  whereas  .he  judgment 
that  the  rose  is  pleascnt  is  not.  It  is  only  judgmente  about 
the  good  which  at  once  produce  satisfaction  and  yet  have 


1, 
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logical  and  not  merely  aesthetic  universality ;  for  thei 
imply  knowledge  of  the  object  and  for  that  reason  are  i 
universal  validity. 


221  9.  Does  the  feelirig  of  pleamre  precede  or  follow  the  Jtidgmei 

of  taste  f 

If  pleasure  in  a  given  object  preceded  the  judgment  tha 
it  is  beautiful,  and  that  judgment  merely  affirmed  that  th: 
pleasure  may  be  communicated  to  every  one  who  is  cot 
Bcious  of  the  object,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  th 
process.  For  the  pleasure  would  be  merely  a  pleasat 
sensation,  and  would  therefore  by  its  nature  hold  only  for 
particular  individual,  as  directly  conscious  of  a  given  objecl 

In  a  judgment  of  taste  it  is  therefore  implied  tha 
the  state  of  mind  that  I  experience  in  the  consciousness  c 
the  beautiful  can  be  communicated  to  every  one,  and  th 
possibility  of  such  communication  is  the  subjective  con 
dition  of  the  judgment,  while  the  pleasure  in  the  objec 

222  follows  from  it.  But  nothing  can  be  communicated  to  al 
men  except  knowledge  and  the  form  of  consciousness  whicl 
constitutes  knowledge.  For,  there  is  objective  consciousnesi 
only  so  far  as  there  is  knowledge,  and  only  through  know 
ledge  is  there  a  universal  point  of  reference  with  whid 
consciousness  must  harmonise.  But,  if  the  ground  of  thf 
judgment  as  to  the  universal  communicability  of  this  fomi 
of  consciousness  is  merely  subjective,  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  involve  a  conception  of  the  object,  it  can  be  nothing 
but  the  state  of  mind  which  goes  along  with  the  relation  of 
our  faculties  to  one  another,  when  we  refer  our  conscious- 
ness of  an  object  to  knowledge  in  general. 

By  bringing  into  play  the  faculties  of  knowledge  this 
consciousness  confines  them  to  a  definite  rule  of  know- 
ledge. Hence  the  state  of  mind  in  this  case  is  that 
of  a  feeling  of  the  free  play  of  the  faculties  with  a  view  to 
knowledge  in  general.     Sow,  the  faculties  implied  in  the 
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consciongness  of  an  object  from  which  knowledge  in  general 
may  ansa  are,  on  the  one  hand,  imagination  to  bring 
together  the  elements  of  perception,  and,  on  the  other  hand 
understandmg  to  supply  the  conception  which  combined 
those  elements  into  unity.  The  state  of  mind  in  which 
there  is  a  free  play  of  the  faculties  involved  in  knowled.'e 
of  a  given  object  must  be  universally  communicable,  because 
knowledge,  as  a  determination  of  the  object  in  which  given 
Ideas  must  harmonise,  is  the  only  mode  of  consciousness 
that  is  identical  in  all  men. 

What  is  communicable  to  all,  then,  in  a  judgment  of 
taste,  which  must  take  place  without  presupposition  of  a 
defimte  conception,  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is 
a  free  play  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding,  so  far 
as  these  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other  as  the' condi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  general.  We  are  conscious  that  this 
subjective  relation  of  our  faculties  as  fitted  for  knowledge  in 
general  must  be  the  same  for  every  one,  and  must  therefore 
be  universally  communicable,  just  as  if  it  were  a  definite 
knowledge,  resting  always  upon  that  relation  as  its  subjective 
condition. 

Im  This  merely  subjective  aesthetic  judgment  precedes  the 
pleasure  m  the  object  and  is  the  ground  of  the  pleasure  felt 
m  the  harmony  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  the 
universality  of  the  pleasure  rests  upon  the  universality  of 
the  subjective  conditions  of  the  judgment. 

The  stimulation  of  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
to    indefinite  and   yet  harmonious  activity— that  kind  of 

224  activity  which  leads  to  knowledge-is  a  feeling,  postulated 
by  the  judgment  of  taste  as  universally  communicable. 
An  idea  that  is  individual  and  independent  of  all  compari- 
son with  other  ideas,  and  yet  is  in  agreement  with  the 
conditions  of  universality  implied  in  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  brings  the  faculties  of  knowledge  into  that 
proportionate  harmony  which  is  essential  to  all  knowledge, 
and  IS  therefore  valid  for  every  one  whose  nature  it  is  U> 
2h 
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judge  by  the  combination  o{  undeiBtanding  and  sense,  i.i 
for  all  men. 

We   conclude,   then,   that  the  beautiful  is  that  whic 
pleases  universally  without  the  interposition  of  a  conoeptioi 


III. ThI  JxmOHBIlT  OF  TaSTS   as   REOAItDS   THJt   BXLATIO 

OF   BKDS. 

10.  i*Kryo«e  in  General. 

If  we  desire  to  state  what  is  meant  by  an  end,  roi 
sidered  in  its  transcendental  determinations,  apart  froi 
anything  empirical,  auqh  as  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  we  mu! 
say  that  the  end  is  the  object  of  a  conception,  so  far  as  th 
conception  is  viewed  as  the  cause  of  the  object,  or  the  re; 
ground  of  its  possibility.  Purposiveness  (forma  finalis)  i 
thus  the  causality  of  a  conception  in  respect  of  its  objec 
Where  therefore  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  an  object,  bu 
the  object  itself,  is  thought  of  as  possible  only  through  th 
conception  of  its  form  or  existence,  there  we  say  that  ther 
is  an  end.  The  idea  of  the  effect  is  thus  the  groand  of  th 
cause  and  precedes  it.  The  consciousness  of  the  causalit 
of  an  idea  to  maintain  the  subject  in  a  certain  state  ma; 
here  be  taken  to  denote  what  we  call  pleasure ;  wherea 
pain  is  that  mode  of  consciousness  which  contains  th 
ground  by  which  the  opposite  arises,  ij.,  it  implies  thi 
prevention  or  removal  of  pleasure. 

The  faculty  of  desire,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  b 
activity  only  through  conceptions,  or  in  accordance  with  th( 
idea  of  an  end,  is  wiU.  But  an  object  or  a  state  of  mine 
or  even  an  action  may  be  called  purposive,  even  if  iti 
possibility  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  idea  of  ai 
end,  provided  that  we  cannot  explain  its  possibility  with- 
out employing  the  idea  of  a  cause  acting  from  a  purpose, 
i.e.,  a  wiU  which  has  ordered  it  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  a  rule.     There  can  therefore  be  purposiveness  without 
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purpose,*  in  80  far  F .  we  do  not  attribute  the  cause  of  this 
form  to  a  will,  while  yet  we  can  explain  the  possibility 
to  ourselves  only  by  deriving  it  from  a  will. 

1 1.  The  bam  of  a  judgment  of  taste  is  the  purposive 

form  of  an  object. 

Every  end  that  is  regarded  as  a  ground  of  satisfaction 
brings  an  interest  with  it,  which  determines  the  judgment 
in  regard  tr  the  object  of  pleasure.  Hence  the  basis  of  a 
judgment  <,.  taste  cannot  be  a  subjective  end.  Nor  again 
16  can  it  be  any  idea  of  an  objective  end,  aa  implying  the  possi- 
bility of  the  object  itself  according  to  principles  of  pur- 
posive combination,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  conception 
of  the  good.  For  the  judgment  is  aesthetic,  and  therefore 
does  not  rest  upon  a  conception  of  the  internal  or  external 
possibility  of  the  object  through  this  or  that  cause,  but 
concerns  only  the  relation  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge 
to  one  another,  so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  an  idea. 

The  ground  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  can  only  be  a 
subjective  adaptation  in  the  idea  of  an  object  wit'.out 
any  purpose,  either  objective  or  subjective ;  i.e.,  it  can  only 
be  the  mere  form  of  purpose,  in  the  idea  through  which 
the  object  is  given,  which  constitutes  the  satisfaction  judged 
to  be  universally  communicable  hout  the  interposition 
of  a  conception. 

1 2.  The  basis  of  the  judgment  of  taste  is  a  priori. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  a  priori  what 
effect  a  sensation  or  conception  will  have  in  the  way  of 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  for  what  effect  a  cause  shall 
have  can  be  learned  only  from  experience.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  we  have  derived  a  priori 
the  feeling  of  reverence  from  universal  moral  conceptions. 

'  Beading  with  Roaenkranti :  Die  Zweolcwiiaaigkeit  kann  >1bo  ohne 
Zweck  sein. 
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But  there  we  could  go  beyond  the  limite  of  experience  an. 
call  in  a  causality  which  rested  upon  a  superaensibl 
827  constitution  of  the  subject,  viz.,  freedom.  And  even  then 
strictly  speaking,  we  did  not  derive  this  feeling  from  th 
idea  of  morality  as  its  cause,  but  \fe  only  derived  from  tha 
idea  the  determination  of  the  will.  But  that  state  of  mini 
which  accompanies  any  determination  of  the  will  is  iteel 
already  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  identical  with  it,  am 
therefore  it  is  not  an  effect  of  that  determination.  A  feel 
ing  of  pleasure  must  be  presupposed  only  if  the  conceptior 
of  the  moral  as  good  precedes  the  determination  of  tin 
wUl  through  the  law ;  for  otherwise  the  pleasure  oonnectei; 
with  the  conception  could  not  be  derived  from  the  concep- 
tion as  mere  knowledge. 

Something  similar  is  true  of  the  pleasure  connected  with 
an  aesthetic  judgment.     The  difference  is,  that  here   tlie 
pleasure   is   contemplative;    for    we    are    not    personally 
interested  in  producing  the  object,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
moral  judgoient.     The  consciousness   of  the   harmony  or 
adaptation  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  the  idea  of  a 
beautiful  object  is  itself  the  pleasure,   because   it  is  the 
ground  of  the  activity  of  the  subject  in  the  stimulation 
of  those  faculties.     The  cause  is   internal  and  purposive 
as  regards  knowledge  in  general,  but  it  is  not  limited  to 
a  determinate  act  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  implies  a 
mere  form  of  the  subjective  purposiveness  of  an  idea  in  an 
aesthetic  judgment.     This  pleasure  is  in  no  way  practical, 
being  due  neither  to  a  desire  for  pleasure  nor  to  a  concep- 
tion of  what  is  morally  good.     Yet  it  is  causal  in  the  sense 
of  maintaining  the  state  of  consciousness  itself,  and  keeping 
the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  operation  without  any  further 
object.     We  linger  o^'cr  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
because  this  contemplation  strengthens  and  reproduces  itself. 
This  is  analogous  to   that   lingering   over  some   physical 
charm,  which  repeatedly  awakens  attention,  except  that  in 
this  latter  case  the  mind  is  passive. 
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13.  n«  pure  judgment  of  taste  is  independent  of  charm 
and  emotion. 

AU  personal  interest  corrupts  the  judgment  of  taste  and 
destroys  its  impartiality,  especially  if  the  purposiveness 
!8  does  not,  as  with  the  interest  of  reason,  precede  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure,  but  is  based  upon  it.  .  .  .  Taste  is  always 
in  a  barbarous  stage  when  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an 
mtermixture  of  sensuous  charm  or  emotional  excitement, 
and  all  the  more  so  if  it  makes  these  the  standard  of 
approbation. 

1       15.   The  judgment  of  taste  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
conception  of  perfection. 

We  can  only  know  an  object  to  be  purposive  by  means  of 
a  relation  of  the  manifold  to  a  determinate  end,  and  there- 
fore only  through  a  conception.  From  this  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  the  beautiful,  which  is  judged  as  beautiful  on 
the  ground  of  a  merely  formal  purposiveness,  i.e.,  a  pur- 
|23i  poeiveness  without  purpose,  is  entirely  different  from  the 
idea  of  the  good,  because  the  good  presupposes  an  objective 
purpose,  i.e.,  a  relation  of  the  object  to  a  definite  end. 

Objective  purposiveness  is  either  external  or  internal; 
the  former  implying  the  utility,  the  latter  the  perfection,  of 
the  object.  Obviously  the  satisfaction  in  an  object  which 
leads  us  to  call  it  beautiful  cannot  depend  upon  our  idea  of 
Its  utility,  for  in  that  case  our  satisfaction  in  the  object 
would  not  be  direct,  as  is  required  by  the  judgment  that 
It  is  beautifid.  Perfection  or  internal  purposiveness  comes 
nearer  to  the  predicate  of  beauty,  and  hence  it  has  even 
been  thought  by  eminent  philosophers  to  be  identical  with 
l»auty,  though  it  ig  explained  that  beauty  is  the  confused 
thought  of  perfection.  In  a  Critique  of  Taste  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importanoe  to  determine  whether  beauty  may 
actually  be  resolved  into  the  conception  of  perfection. 
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To  determine  that  an  object  is  in  itself  purposive,  w 
must  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible  apart  from  th 
conception  of  an  end,  and  indeed  of  an  internal  end,  whicl 
is  the  ground  of  the  internal  possibility  of  the  object  A 
every  end  implies  that  there  is  a  conception  of  it  whicl 
makes  the  object  possible,  so,  if  we  have  the  idea  of  ai 
object  as  purposive,  we  must  first  have  the  conception  o 
what  sort  of  thing  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  harmony  of  th( 
various  elements  in  the  object  with  this  conception  is  thi 
qualitative  perfection  of  a  thing.  Quite  different  from  thii 
is  quantitative  perfection,  which  consists  in  the  completenesi 
of  each  thing  as  one  of  a  class,  or  the  mere  conception  of  it! 
magnitude  or  totality ;  what  sort  of  thing  it  ought  to  be  is 
here  taken  for  granted,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it 
contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  such  a  thing.  That  which  is 
formil  in  the  idea  of  a  thing,  i.e.,  the  harmony  of  the  various 
elements  in  a  unity,  so  long  as  it  is  left  undetermined  what 
3  this  unity  ought  to  be,  affords  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  purposiveness  in  the  object;  for,  since  abstraction  is 
made  from  the  unity  as  an  end  (what  the  thing  ought 
to  be),  there  remains  merely  the  subjective  purposiveness 
of  the  ideas  present  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who 
contemplates  the  object.  No  doubt  this  implies  a  certain 
purposiveness  in  *'-e  conscious  state  of  the  subject  and  a 
facility  in  taking  up  a  certain  form  into  the  imagination, 
but  it  does  not  imply  any  perfection  of  an  object,  since 
there  is  no  conception  of  the  object  as  purposive. 

Now,  the  judgment  of  taste  is  an  aesthetic  judgment,  it, 
one  which  rests  upon  subjective  grounds;  and  as  it  does 
not  imply  any  conception,  it  cannot  be  dependent  upon  the 
conception  of  a  definite  purpose.  In  the  thought  of  Beauty, 
as  a  formal  subjective  purposiveness,  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  perfection  of  an  object,  as  supposed  to  imply 
formal  and  yet  objective  purpose.  It  is  vain  to  imagine 
that  the  only  distinction  between  the  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  is  in  their  logical  form,  the  former 
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being  a  confused,  and  the  latter  a  distinct,  conception  of 
perfection,  whUe  in  content  and  origin  they  are  the  same. 
If  that  were  true,  they  would  not  be  different  in  kind,  but 
a  judgment  of  taste  would  be  a  judgment  of  knowledge,  like 
a  judgment  in  which  a  thing  is  affirmed  to  be  good  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  an  aesthetic  judgment  is  tui 
generis,  and  gives  no  knowledge  whatever  of  an  object,  not 
even  a  confused  knowledge,  since  it  is  not  a  logical 
judgment. 

S42    IV.— ^ra  Judgment  of  Taste  as  begards  Modauty. 

1 8.   What  the  modality  of  a  judgment  of  taste  is. 

We  think  of  the  heaviifid  as  that  which  has  a  necessary 
relation  to  satisfaction.  But  the  necessity  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  objective  necessity,  in  which 
I  can  tell  a  priori  that  everyone  will  feel  the  satisfaction 
which  I  experience  in  the  object  I  call  beautiful.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  a  practical  necessity,  in  which,  by  means  of 
conceptions  of  a  pure  or  rational  will,  which  serves  as  a 
rule  for  beings  who  act  freely,  a  satisfaction  arises  as  the 
!43  necessary  consequence  of  an  objectivp  law ;  for  such  a 
necessity  merely  means  that  we  are  under  absolute  obliga- 
tion to  act  in  a  certain  way.  The  necessity  in  question 
can  only  be  called  exemplary,  i.e.,  it  is  a  necessity  that  all 
should  agree  in  a  judgment  which  is  regarded  as  an  example 
of  a  universal  rule  that  cannot  be  presented. 

1 9.   The  objective  necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  judgment 
of  taste  is  conditional. 

The  judgment  of  taste  implies  the  agreement  of  every 
one ;  and  whoever  affirms  something  to  be  beautiful  claims 
that  every  one  ought  to  agree  with  him  in  affirming  it  to  be 
beautiful.     The  ought  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  is  therefore 
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wprsMed  in  aooorcUnce  with  the  data  required  for  the 
judgment,  and  yet  it  is  expressed  only  conditionally.  W« 
demand  the  agreement  of  every  one.  because  we  have  a 
basis  for  our  judgment  which  is  common  to  all ;  and  we 
could  even  count  upon  such  agreement,  were  we  always 
certain  that  the  particular  instance  was  correctly  subsumed 
under  that  ground  as  the  rule  of  assent. 


20.  The  necessity  asserted  in  a  judgment  of  taste  rests  upon 
the  Idea  of  a  common  sense. 

If  judgments  of  taste,  like  judgments  of  knowledge,  had 
244  a  definite  objective  principle,  we  could  claim  unconditional 
necessity  for  them;  if  they  had  no  principle,  like  those 
based  upon  the  senses,  no  one  would  think  of  claiming 
necessity  for  them.  They  must  therefore  have  a  subjective 
principle,  which  determines  what  pleases  or  displeases 
purely  through  feeling  and  not  through  conceptions,  and  yet 
is  of  universal  validity.  Such  a  principle  may  be  regarded 
as  a  common  sense;  which,  however,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  common  understanding,  to  which 
the  name  of  common  sense  (sensws  communis)  is  sometimes 
given,  and  which  never  bases  its  judgments  upon  feeling,  but 
only  upon  conceptions,  though  these  are  usually  merely 
principles  obscurely  understood. 


21.  Are  we  justified  in  presupposing  a  common  sense  t 

Judgments  of  knowledge,  together  with  the  belief  which 
accompanies  them," are  universally  communicable:  otherwise 
they  would  not  harmonise  with  the  object,  but  would  all 
be  a  mere  subjective  play  of  consciousness,  as  the  sceptic 
affirms.  But,  if  knowledge  can  be  communicated  to  all,  so 
also  the  state  of  mind,  m.,  the  harmony  of  our  powers  with 
a  view  to  knowledge  in  general,  and  indeed  that  due  pro- 
portion in  tlie  ejieroise  of  thoae  powers  which  results  in 
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knowledge,  must  also  be  imiversally  communicable;  for,  unleas 
eveiy  one  could  have  this  harmony,  as  the  subjective  oondi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  as  a  result. 
Now,  knowledge  actually  arises  in  every  case  in  which  a 
given  object  by  means  of  the  senses  brings  the  imagination 
into  play  to  combine  the  manifold,  and  the  imagination 
brings  the  understanding  into  play  to  reduce  the  manifold 

246  80  combined  to  conceptions.  But  there  is  a  different  propor- 
tion in  the  harmony  of  the  powers  exercised  in  knowledge 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  objects.  Yet  it  must  be 
such  that  it  is  in  general  best  fitted  to  bring  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  understanding  into  the  proportion  most  suitable 
for  knowledge,  and  this  hannony  must  be  determined 
by  feeling,  not  by  conceptions.  As  this  harmony  of  the 
faculties  must  be  communicable  to  all,  so  also  must  the 
feeling  which  is  its  index.  But  the  universal  communica- 
bility  of  a  feeling  presupposes  a  common  sense;  and 
therefore  we  have  good  ground  for  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  common  sense,  and  that  without  falling  back  upon 
psychological  observation,  but  simply  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  universal  communicability  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  is  presupposed  in  every  Logic,  and  in  every 
principle  of  knowledge  that  is  not  sceptical. 

846  We  conclude,  then,  that  beauty  is  known  without  con- 
ception as  the  object  of  a  necessary  satisfaction. 


Il 


Omeral  Remark.  ^ 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  above  tmalysis :  Taste  is 
the  faculty  of  judging  an  object  by  reference  to  the  free 
conformity  to  law  of  the  imagination.  Now,  if  in  the 
judgment  of  tasvte  the  imagination  must  be  considered  as 
free,  it  is  not  reproductive  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
association,  but  productive  and  self-active.  It  is  true  that 
imagination,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  given  object  of  sense, 
^"^  is  tied  down  to  a  definite  form  of  this  object,  and  ao  far  haa 
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no  ?iee  pUy  (m  it  has  in  poetry),  but  then  is  nothing  U 
hinder  us  from  supposing  that  the  object  may  furnish  i 
with  a  form  which  contains  such  an  assemblage  of  elementi 
as  it  would  itself  project,  if  left  to  itself,  in  harmony  witl 
that  conformity  to  law  which  is  characteristic  of  th( 
understanding.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  withoui 
contradiction  that  the  imagination  is  autonomous.  It  ii 
only  the  understanding  that  prescribes  a  law.  If  th( 
imagination  is  forced  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  e 
definite  law,  the  form  assumed  by  its  product  will  U 
determined  by  conceptions  of  what  ought  to  be;  but  in 
that  case  the  satisfaction,  as  shown  above,  will  not  be  in 
the  beautiful  but  in  the  good,  and  the  judgment  will  not 
be  a  judgment  by  taste.  Imagination  is  therefore  a  con- 
formity to  law  without  law ;  and  only  a  subjective  harmony 
of  the  imagination  with  the  understanding,  without  such 
an  objective  harmony  as  is  implied  in  the  reference  of  an 
idea  to  the  conception  of  an  object,  is  compatible  with  the 
free  conformity  to  law  of  the  understanding  and  with  the 
characteristic  of  a  judgment  of  taste. 


«n  BOOK  II.— ANALYTIC  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

23.   TraTuition  from  the  Beautiful  to  the  Sublime. 

The  beautiful  and  the  sublime  agree  in  being  pleasing  in 
themselves.  Moreover,  both  presuppose  a  judgment  of 
reflection,  but  not  a  judgment  of  sense,  or  a  logically 
determinant  judgment.  Hence  the  satisfaction  does  not 
depend  on  a  sensation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleasant,  nor 
on  a  definite  conception,  as  in  the  case  of  satisfaction  in 
the  good.  At  the  same  time  it  is  related  to  conceptions, 
though  these  are  indefinite,  and  henoe  it  is  connected  with 
the  mere  presentation  of  an  object  or  with  the  faculty  of 
presentation.  Accordingly,  the  faculty  of  imagination  il 
in  the  case  of  a  given  perception  regarded  as  in  harmony 
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with  the  family  qf  eoiueptioiu  of  the  underttuidiiig  or  the 
reuon,  and  u  leading  to  their  (omution.  Both  lorta  of 
judj^ent  are  alio  singular,  and  yet  they  announce  them- 
lelves  as  universally  valid  for  every  subject,  although  they 
lay  claim  merely  to  the  feeling  of  pleasuro,  not  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  object. 

But  there  are  striking  differences  between  them.  The 
beauty  of  nature  concerns  the  form  of  the  object  as 
having  definite  limits ;  the  sublime,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  be  foun>I  even  in  a  formless  object,  in  so  far  as  we 
picture  the  unlimited  in  it,  or  on  occasion  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  think  of  it  as  a  totality.  Thus  the  beautiful 
seems  to  be  viewed  as  the  presentation  of  an  indeterminate 
2Dt  conception  of  the  understanding,  the  sublime  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  indeterminate  conception  of  reason.  Hence  in 
the  former  the  satisfaction  is  connected  with  the  idea  of 
quality,  in  the  latter  with  the  idea  of  quantity.  The 
satisfaction  is  also  different  in  kind:  the  beautiful  brings 
with  it  a  direct  feeling  of  the  expansion  of  life,  and  hence 
it  may  be  associated  with  sensuous  charm  and  the  play  of 
imagination ;  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  a  pleasure,  which 
arises  only  indirectly,  being  produced  by  the  feeling  of  a 
momentary  checking  of  the  vital  forces  followed  by  a 
stronger  outflow  of  them,  and  as  involving  emotional 
excitement  it  does  not  appear  as  the  play,  but  as  the 
serious  exercise,  of  the  imagination.  Accordingly,  it  cannot 
be  tmited  with  sensuous  charm ;  and  as  the  mind  is 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  object,  the  satis- 
faction in  the  sublime  implies  not  so  much  positive  pleasure 
as  wonder  or  reverential  awe,  and  may  be  called  a  negative 
pleasure. 

But  the  most  important  and  intimate  distinction  between 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  may  be  thus  explained.  We 
may  confine  ourselves  here  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
sublime  in  ot :  *!ts  of  nature,  for  the  sublime  of  art  is 
Always   limited   to   conditions   of   harmony   with    nature. 


II 
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Natural  or  iadependont  beauty  in-olve.  purpoairene.  in  ifc 
form.  .0  that  tho  object  ««m.  to  be  a,  it  „*ere  adapted  U 
our  judgment,  and  thu.  oonititutea  in  itMlf  an  object  oi 
^t^foc.  But  that  which  in  our  me™  appreh":^  io 
•xc  tea  m  u.  without  ratiocination  the  feeling  of  the 
aubhrae.  may  appear  by  it«  form  to  thwart  the  purpo«»  of 
our  judgment,  to  baffle  our  faculty  of  rep»»entation^  a! 

L    ?»     ,1°  7'^°°"  "^  ""*  inmgination.  while  yet  it  i» 
JU(teed  to  be  all  the  wore  .ublime  on  that  account 

mcorrectly.  when  we  call  an  object  of  nature  sublime 
although  we  may  quite  correctly  call  many  object,  of 
mature  beautiful.  I'or.  how  can  that  be  marked  by  « 
expreaaion  of  approval,  which  in  it«>lf  is  apprehended  as 

.^  ?..'  "''^"•"  °'  P-'P^  '     ^«  <=»»■""  ^y  "">"  than 
that  the  o^ect  is  fitted  for  the  presentation  of  a  sublimity 
which  can  be  found  only  in  the  mind ;  for  the  truly  sublime 
can  be  contained  in  no  sensible  form,  but  indicate,  only 
ideas  of  reason,  which,  although  no  presei^tai.  > :  adequat; 
to  them  u,  possible,  are  by  their  very  inadequacy  Twhich 
can  be  presented  sensuously)  aroused  and  called  up  in  the 
mmd      Thus  the  wide  ocean  roused  to  fury  by  a  storm 
cannot  be  odled  sublime     Its  aspect  is  horrible ;  and  one 
must  have  h»  mind  filled  with  many  Ideas,  before  itT 
determined  by  such  a  perception  to  a  feeling  that  is  itself 
aubhme    and  u.  stimulated  to   forsake   the  sensible   ai,d 
occupy  itseU  with  Ideas,  which  imply  a  higher  purposivenes,. 
The  free  beauty  of  nature  reveals  a  technic  of  nature, 
which  enable,  us  to  represent  it  as  a  system  in  accordance 
with  laws,  the  principle  of  which  we  do  not  find  in  our 
whole  faculty  of  understanding.     This  principle  is  that  of 
purposivenee.  as  regards  the  use  of  our  judgment  about 
phenomena,  «,  that  phenomena  must  be  judged  not  merely 
a.  belonpag  to  nature  in  its  non-purposive  mechanism,  but 
ako  as   belongmg   to   something  analogous  to  art.     The 
beautiful  does  not  actually  extend  our  knowledge  of  object. 
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of  nature,  but  it  extendi  our  conception  of  nature  ai  a  mere 
meohaniem  to  the  conception  of  it  aa  a  kind  of  art.  Thin 
invitee  ui  to  profound  enquiriee  as  to  the  poaeibility  of  sucli 
a  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what  we  usually  call  the 
KUblime  in  nature,  there  ia  nothing  whatever  which  leadi 
to  particular  objective  principlcR  and  forms  of  iiat\iro 
corresponding  to  them.  Niiture  in  its  chaotic  state,  or  in 
its  wildest  and  most  unrc^mlated  disorder  and  <lc8i>lation, 
excites  mainly  ideas  of  the  sublime,  if  only  greatness  and 
power  are  displayed.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  sublime 
of  nature  is  much  less  important  and  rich  in  consequences 
than  that  of  the  'leuutiful ;  it  indicates  nothing  purposive 
in  nature  itself,  but  only  in  the  possible  use  of  our 
perceptions  of  it,  by  which  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  purposive- 
nees  quite  independent  of  nature.  For  the  beautiful  of 
nature  we  must  seek  a  ground  outside  of  ourselves,  but  in 
the  case  ui  the  sublime  we  must  seek  it  merely  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  attitude  of  mind  which  introduces  sublimity  into 
if/ 4  the  idea  of  nature.  This  in  rioriiant  distinction  entirely 
separates  the  idea  of  the  sublime  fiom  Uie  idea  of  a 
pnrposiveness  of  nature,  and  makes  the  theory  of  the 
sublime  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  aesthetic  judgment  of 
pnrposiveness  in  nature. 


24.  Forms  of  the  Sublime, 

The  analysis  of  the  sublime  involves  a  division  which  was 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful,  the  division  into 
the  mathematically  sublime  and  the  dytmmically  suilime. 

The  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  characterised  by  a  m^vcm^nt 
of  the  mind,  which  is  connected  with  our  judgment  of 
the  object,  while  in  the  beautiful  Taste  presupposes  that 
the  mind  is  and  remains  in  restful  contemplation.  This 
movement  we  must  judge  to  be  subjectively  purposive, 
since  the  sublime  gives  pleasure ;  it  is  related  through  the 
imagination  either  to  the  faculty  of  knowledge  or  the  faciUty 
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265  of  dmre,  but  in  either  case  the  adaptation  must  be  judge( 
to  belong  to  our  faculties,  and  to  exclude  purpose  o 
interest.  In  the  former  case  the  adaptation  is  ascribed  b 
the  object  as  a  matJumatical  determination  of  imagination 
in  the  latter  as  a  dynamical  determination. 


A.  Thk  Mathematically  Sublime. 
25.  Umplarmtim  of  the  term  "  SuUime." 

We  call  that  sublime  which  is  ahmlutely  great.  Magnitude 
(magnitiido)  and  quantity  (guantitns)  are  entirely  different 
conceptions.  In  like  manner  to  say  aisolutely  {simplieiter] 
that  something  is  great  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  it  \t 
absolutely  great  (absolute,  rum  comparative  magnum).  The 
latter  is  that  which  is  great  beyond  all  comparison.  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  saying  that  something  is  great,  or  small, 
or  of  moderate  size  ?  It  is  not  a  pure  conception  of  the 
understanding  which  is  here  meant,  still  less  a  perception 
of  sense,  and  just  as  little  a  conception  of  reason,  because 
it  does  not  involve  a  principle  of  knowledge.  It  must 
therefore  be  a  conception  of  judgment,  or  be  derived  from 
such  a  conception,  and  a  subjective  adaptation  of  the  idea 
in  relation  to  judgment  must  be  its  foundation.  We  know 
that  something  is  a  definite  magnitude  (quantum)  without 
comparing  the  thing  with  anything  else;  its  unity  it 
constituted  by  the  combination  of  the  manifold  as  homo- 
geneous. But  to  know  how  great  it  is  always  requires 
some  other  magnitude  as  a  standard.  Now,  in  judging 
magnitudes  we  attend  not  merely  to  multiplicity  or  number, 
but  also  to  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  (which  is  the  standard 
of  measure),  and  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  again  requitw 
something  else  as  a  standard,  with  which  it  may  be 
compared.  We  thus  see,  that  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  of  phenomena  cannot  possibly  yield  an  absolute 
conception  of  magnitude,  but  only  a  relative  ooncoption. 
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887  But  if  we  call  something  not  only  great,  but  absolutely 
and  in  every  respect  or  btynd  all  comparison  great,  i.e., 
sublime,  we  see  at  one  tlial  it  ie  rot  ptirmissible  to  seek 
for  an  adequate  standi  -d  beyond  tt,-,  thing  itself,  but  we 
must  seek  for  it  in  tht  tl  ing.  It  i  a  magnitude  which  is 
only  equal  to  itself.  It  i,h„6  fclliwi  that  the  sublime  must 
not  be  sought  in  the  things  of  nature,  but  only  in  our  Ideas. 
What  has  been  said  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  Sublime 
is  that  in  comparison  with  which  all  else  is  small.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  however  great 
it  may  be  judged  to  be,  which  may  not  be  reduced  to  the 
infinitely  small  if  it  is  regarded  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  nothing  so  small,  that  it  may  not  be  expanded  by  our 
imagination  to  the  dimensions  of  a  world  when  compared 
with  still  smaller  standards.  Hence  no  possible  object  of 
sense  is  sublime.  But,  just  because  our  imagination  strives 
onward  into  the  infinite,  while  our  reason  demands  absolute 
totality  as  a  real  Idea,  the  very  inadequacy  of  our  imagina- 
tion to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  things  of  sense  relatively 
to  this  Idea  awakens  in  us  the  feeling  of  a  supersensible 
faculty. 

J68  We  may  therefore  add  to  the  above  formula  this  other : 
That  is  sublime,  the  mere  ability  to  think  which  proves  that  we 
possess  a  faculty  which  transcends  every  standard  of  sense. 


26.   What  is  requisite  for  the  Idea  of  the  sublime  in 
estimating  the  magnitude  of  natural  things. 

The  estimation  of  magnitudes  by  means  of  numerical 
conceptions  (or  their  signs  in  algebra)  is  mathematical,  but 
their  estimation  in  mere  perception  by  measuring  them  with 
the  eye  is  aesthetic.  We  can  only  have  a  definite  con- 
ception of  how  great  a  thing  is  by  means  of  number,  the 
measure  of  which  is  the  unit,  and  so  far  all  logical 
estimation  of  magnitudes  is  mathematical.  But,  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  measure  must  be  assumed  as  known,  and 
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this  again  can  be  estimated  mathematically  and  by  meani 
of  numbers,  the  unit  of  which  must  be  another  measure,  W( 
can  never  have  a  first  or  fundamental  measure,  and  there 
fore  we  cannot  have  a  definite  conception  of  a  givei 
magnitude.  The  estimation  of  the  magnitude  of  all  objecti 
of  nature  is  ultimately  aesthetic,  i.e.,  subjective  and  noi 
objective. 

Now,  there  is  no  maximum  in  the  mathematical  eatima- 
tion  of  magnitudes,  for  the  power  of  numbers  extends  tt 
infinity;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  maximum  in  tht 
aesthetic  estimation  of  magnitudes,  of  which  we  may  saj 
that,  if  it  is  judged  to  be  the  absolute  measure  beyond 
which  no  greater  is  subjectively  possible,  it  involves  the 
Idea  of  tlie  sublime,  and  gives  rise  to  an  emotion  which  no 
259  mathematical  estimation  of  magnitude  by  means  of  numbers 

can  produce. 
262  The  infinite  is  not  merely  comparatively  but  absolutely 
great.  Compared  with  it  everything  else  of  the  same  kind 
of  magnitude  is  small.  I'ut  what  is  most  important  is,  that 
even  to  be  able  to  think  it  as  a  whole  points  to  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  transcends  every  standard  of  sense.  For,  to 
represent  it  sensibly  would  require  a  comprehension  which 
should  supply  a  standard  or  unit  having  a  definite  relation 
to  the  infinite  expressible  in  numbers,  and  this  is  impossibla 
Yet  even  to  be  able  to  think  of  this  infinite  without  contra- 
diction requires  in  the  human  mind  a  faculty  which  is  itself 
supersensuous.  For,  it  is  only  through  this  faculty  and  its 
Idea  of  a  noumenon,  which  cannot  itself  be  presented  per- 
ceptibly, but  which  is  presupposed  as  the  substrate  of  our 
perception  of  the  world  as  a  mere  phenomenon,  that  the 
infinite  of  the  world  of  sense  is  completely  embraced  in  one 
conception  in  the  purely  intellectual  estimate  of  m^nitude, 
thoiigh  it  can  never  be  completely  grasped  in  the  mathe- 
matical estimate  by  means  of  numerical  conceptions. 
263  The  true  unchangeable  measure  of  nature  is  it«  absolute 
totality,   or   the    comprehension  of    infinity  in    it    as    » 
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phenomenon.  But  as  this  fundamental  measure  is  a  self- 
contradictory  conception,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
absolutely  completing  an  endless  progress,  that  magnitude 
of  a  natural  object,  on  which  the  imagination  spends  in  vain 
its  whole  faculty  of  comprehension,  must  carry  the  concep- 
tion of  nature  to  a  supersensible  substrate,  which  is  pre- 
supposed both  in  it  and  in  our  faculty  of  thought.  This 
substrate  transcends  every  measure  of  sense,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  so  much  the  object,  as  our  own  state  of  mind  in 
estimating  it,  that  we  must  regard  as  sublime. 

S64  27.  The  quality  of  the  satisfaction  involved  in  our  judgments 
of  the  sublime. 

The  feeling  of  our  impotence  to  attain  to  an  Idea  which 
is  a  law  for  ibs  is  reverence.  Now,  the  Idea  of  the  synthesis 
of  every  phenomenon  that  may  be  presented  to  us  into 
the  perception  of  a  whole,  is  one  which  is  imposed  upon  us 
by  a  law  of  reason.  For,  reason  does  not  recognise  any 
definite,  universal  and  vmohangeable  measure  except  the 
266  absolute  whole.  But  our  imagination,  even  in  its  greatest 
effort  to  combine  a  given  object  into  a  perceptible  whole, 
and  so  to  present  the  Idea  of  reason,  reveals  its  limits  and 
inadequacy,  and  yet  shows  that  its  ideal  is  to  be  adequate 
to  this  Idea  or  law  of  reason.  Hence  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime  in  nature  is  reverence  for  our  own  character,  which 
by  a  certain  subreption  we  transfer  to  an  object  of  nature 
instead  of  referring  it  to  the  Idea  of  humanity  in  our  own 
person.  This  gives  a  sort  of  perceptive  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  rational  determination  of  our  faculties  of 
knowledge  over  the  greatest  faculty  of  our  sensibility. 


2l 
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B.  The  DraAMiCALLv  Subume  of  Natum. 
28.  Nature  as  Power. 

Nature,  considered  as  a  Power  which  does  not  oveimaster 
us,  is  dynamically  mlHme. 

If  Nature  is  to  be  judged  by  us  as  dynamically  sublime, 
It  must  be  viewed  as  an  object  of  fear  (though  we  cannot 
say,  conversely,  that  every  object  of  fear  is  held  to  be 
sublime  by  our  aesthetic  judgment).  For,  in  an  aesthetic 
judgment,  which  is  not  based  on  conception,  superiority  to 
an  opposing  force  can  be  judged  only  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  resistance.  Now,  that  which  we  strive  to  resist  is  an 
evil,  and  if  we  find  our  power  of  resistance  inadequate,  it  is 
an  jbject  of  fear.  Hende  for  the  aesthetic  judgment  nature 
can  be  regarded  as  a  Power,  and  therefore  as  dynamically 
sublime,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of  fear. 

We  can,  however,  view  an  object  as  fearful  without  being 
afraid  of  it.  This  takes  place  when  we  merely  think  of  a 
case  in  which  we  would  resist,  while  recognising  that  all 
resistance  would  be  utterly  in  vain.  Thus  the  virtuous 
man  fears  God  without  Ijeing  afraid  of  Him,  because  he 
thinks  of  resistance  to  God  and  His  commands  as  what  in 
no  way  eoncems  himself  But  in  every  case  where  such 
resistance  is  thought  as  not  impossible,  man  recognises  God 
as  fearful. 

He  •.  ho  is  afraid  is  unable  to  judge  Nature  to  be  sublime, 
just  as  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  inclination 
and  appetite  cannot  regard  an  object  as  beautiful.  He  flees 
from  the  sight  of  an  object  which  inspires  him  with  tenor, 
and  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  what  is  felt  as  truly 
terrible.  Henre  the  joy  which  arises  when  his  perturbation 
ceases. 
9  Bold,  overhanging  and  as  it  were  threatening  cUffs,  masses 
of  cloud  piled  up  in  the  heavens  and  alive  with  lightning  and 
peals  of  thunder,  volcanoes  in  all   their  destructive  force. 
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hurricanes  bearing  destniotion  in  their  path,  the  boundless 
ocean  in  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  the  lofty  waterfall  of  a 
mighty  river;  these  by  their  tremendous  force  dwarf  our 
power  of  resistance  into  insignificance.  But  we  are  all  the 
more  attracted  by  their  aspect  the  more  fearful  they  are, 
when  we  are  in  a  state  of  security;  and  we  at  once 
pronounce  them  sublime,  because  they  call  out  unwonted 
strength  of  soul  and  reveal  in  us  a  power  of  resistance  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  which  gives  us  course  to  metwure 
ourselves  against  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  nature. 

In  the  immensity  of  nature  and  the  inadequacy  of  our 
faculty  to  find  a  standard  proportionate  to  the  aesthetic 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  its  realm,  we  discover  our 
physical  limitation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  find  in  our 
rational  faculties  another  standard,  which  as  non-sensuous 
brings  that  infinity  itself  under  it  as  a  unity,  in  contrast  to 
which  everything  in  nature  is  small.  Thus  we  become 
conscious  that  in  our  own  mind  we  are  superior  to  nature 
in  all  its  immensity.  So  the  irresistible  power  of  nc.ture, 
which  shows  us  our  physical  impotence  as  natural  beings, 
at  the  same  time  reveals  in  us  a  faculty  of  judgment  which 
is  independent  of  nature  and  superior  to  it.  .  .  .  Thus 
humanity  in  our  own  person  remains  unhumiliated,  although 
the  individual  man  must  submit  to  the  power  of  nature. 
In  this  way  nature  is  in  our  aesthetic  judgments  regarded, 

270  not  as  fearful,  but  as  sublime.  .  .  .  We  therefore  call 
nature  sublime,  merely  because  it  elevates  the  imagination 
and  leads  to  the  presentation  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
mind  feels  its  own  real  sublimity  and  its  superiority  even 
to  Nature. 

272  There  is  therefore  no  sublimity  in  any  natural  object,  but 
only  in  our  own  mind,  in  so  far  as  we  can  become  conscious 
that  we  are  lifted  above  the  nature  within  us,  and  therefore 
also  above  the  nature  without  us,  so  far  as  it  has  an 
influence  upon  us. 
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29.  Modality  of  the  judgment  in 
Nature. 


regard  to  the  Sublime  in 
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There  are  numberless  beautiful  things  in  nature,  in  regard 
to  which  we  can  anticipate,  without  much  liability  to 
mistake,  that  every  one  will  agree  with  us  in  our  judg- 
ments; but  we  cannot  have  the  same  assurance  that  all 
will  agree  with  us  in  our  judgments  as  to  the  sublime. 
For  here  much  greater  culture  is  required,  not  only  of  the 
aesthetic  judgment,  but  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge. 

273  In  order  that  the  mind  may  be  open  to  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  it  must  have  a  capacity  for  Ideas;  for,  it  is  just 
the  inadequacy  of  Nature  to  Ideas,  and  therefore  only  under 
presupposition  of  them,  that  imagination  is  put  on  the 
strain  to  use  nature  as  a  schema  for  Ideas.  ...  In  fact, 
without  development  of  moral  Ideas  that  which  culture 
prepares  us  to  regard  as  subhme  appears  to  the  rude  and 
mioultivated  man  as  merely  terrible. 

But,  though  the  judgment  as  to  the  sublime  in  nature 
requires  culture,  much  more  than  the  beautiful,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  ic  is  entirely  due  to  culture  and  the 
conventions  of  society;  it  has  its  foundation  in  human 
nature,  and  indeed  in  that  which  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  every  one  as  well  as  a  sound  understanding ;  in  other 
words,  it  has  its  source  in  the  tendency  to  the  feeling  for 
practical  Ideas,  ic,  in  the  tendency  to  morality. 

On  this  tendency  is  based  the  necessity  that  others 
should  agree  with  us  in  our  judgment  about  the  sublime. 
Just  as  we  charge  a  man  with  want  of  taste,  who  is 
indifferent  to  what  we  regard  as  beautiful  in  nature,  so  we 

274  say  that  one  who  is  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  an  object 
which  we  judge  as  sublime  has  no  feeling.  We  demand 
both  of  every  man,  and  presuppose  that  he  has  both,  if  he 
has  any  culture  at  all ;  still  we  make  a  distinction  between 
them ;  we  expect  the  former  directly  of  every  one,  because 
here  the  imagination  is  related  to  the  understanding  a^  a 
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faculty  of  conceptions;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
imagination  is  related  to  reason.  As  the  faculty  of  Ideas, 
we  presuppose  moral  feeling  as  its  subjective  condition,  but 
we  believe  ourselves  entitled  to  attribute  it  to  every  one. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  regard  this  aesthetic  judgment  also  as 
necessary. 


287  Deduction  of  Ture  Aesthetic  Judgments. 

30.  The  deduction  of  aesthetic  judrjmenta  in  regard  to  objects 
of  nature  is  not  required  for  the  sublime,  but  only  for 
the  beautiful. 

The  claim  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  to  universal  validity 
for  every  subject,  as  a  judgment  which  is  baaed  upon  some 
a  priori  principle,  stands  in  need  of  a  deduction  or  justifica- 
tion of  its  pretensions ;  and  such  a  deduction  must  be  added 
to  the  exposition,  when  judgment  implies  a  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  the  object.  Of  this  character 
are  judgments  of  taste  in  regard  to  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
For,  the  purposiveness  has  then  its  ground  in  the  object 
and  its  figure,  though  it  does  not  indicate  the  relation  of  the 

288  object  to  other  objects  through  conceptions  in  judgments  of 
knowledge,  but  has  to  do  only  with  the  apprehension  of  this 
form,  so  far  as  it  shows  itself  to  be  in  harmony  at  once  with 
the  faculty  of  conceptions  and  the  faculty  of  presenting 
these  in  the  mind.  Many  questions  may  therefore  be  raised 
in  regard  to  the  beautiful  in  nature.  But  the  sublime  in 
nature,  when  we  pass  upon  it  a  purely  aesthetic  judgment, 
which  is  kept  free  from  conceptions  of  perfection  or 
objective  purposiveness — since  this  would  convert  it  into  a 
teleological  judgment — may  be  regarded  as  entirely  without 
form  or  figure,  and  yet  it  may  be  the  object  of  a  pure  satis- 
faction and  exhibit  a  subjective  purpose.  It  may  therefore 
be  asked,  whether  in  an  aesthetic  judgment  of  this  kind, 
besides  the  exposition  of  what  is  implied  in  the  thought  of 
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it,  there  is  also  required  a  deduction  of  iu  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  a  prim  (subjective)  principle. 

To  this  question  the  answer  is,  that  to  speak  of  the 
sublime  in  nature  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  that  it  ip 
properly  attributed  only  to  a  state  of  mind,  or  rather  to 
the  foundation  of  this  state  of  mind  in  human  nature.  .  . 
Hence  our  exposition  of  judgmente  in  regard  to  the  sublime 
in  nature  was  at  the  same  time  their  deduction. 
289  We  shall  therefore  have  to  seek  for  a  deduction  only  of 
judgments  of  taste,  i.e.,  of  judgments  in  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  natural  things. 


31.  Method  of  deducium  of  judgments  of  tatte. 

"We  are  under  obligation  to  give  a  deduction  or  justifica- 
tion of  a  class  of  judgments  only  when  the  judgment  lays 
claim  to  necessity.  This,  however,  applies  also  when  it 
demands  subjective  universality  or  the  agreement  of  every 
one,  though  it  is  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge  but  only  of 
pleasure  or  pain  in  a  given  object. 

Now,  a  judgment  of  taste  is  not  a  judgment  of  knowledge, 
being  neither  theoretical  as  resting  upon  the  conception  of 
nature  in  general,  nor  practical  as  based  upon  the  Idea  of 
freedom  given  a  priori  by  reason.  "We  have  therefore  here 
neither  to  justify  a  priori  the  validity  of  a  judgment 
expressive  of  what  a  thing  is,  nor  one  which  prescribes  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  produce  it ;  all  that  is  required 
of  us  is  to  exhibit  the  universal  validity  of  an  individual 
judgment,  which  expresses  the  adaptation  to  the  subject  of 
an  empirical  consciousness  of  the  form  of  an  object. 

This  universal  validity  cannot  be  established  by  finding 
that  others  agree  with  us  in  our  sensations,  but  must  rest 
upon  what  may  be  called  an  autonomy  of  the  judging 
subject  as  regards  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  given  idea, 
i.e.,  upon  his  own  taste ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  derived  from  conceptions.     A  judgment  of  this  sort. 
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—such  as  the  judgment  of  taste  in  fact  is — has  two  peculiar 
S90  logical  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally 
valid  a  priori,  and  yet  its  universality  is  not  logical  or  based 
on  conceptions,  but  is  the  universality  of  an  individual 
judgment.  And,  secondly,  it  is  necessary,  and  must  there- 
fore rest  upon  a  priori  grounds,  while  yet  its  necessity 
cannot  be  proved  a  priori  on  grounds  which  every  one  who 
assents  to  the  judgment  of  taste  is  forced  to  acknowledge. 

S96  36.  The  problem  of  a  deduction,  of  the  judgment  of  taate. 

897  This  problem  may  be  thus  put;  How  is  a  judgment 
possible,  by  which,  merely  from  our  own  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  an  object,  independently  of  conception,  we  judge  o 
priori  that  this  pleasure  attaches  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  same  object  in  every  other  subject,  and  that  without 
waiting  for  any  such  agreement  ? 

This  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment  comes  under 
the  general  problem  of  Transcendental  Philosophy:  How 
are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  possible  ? 


S98 


37.   What  is  properly  asserted  a  priori  of  an  object  in 
a  judgment  of  taste  ! 

All  judgments  of  taste  are  singular,  because  they  do  not 
connect  their  predicate  of  satisfaction  with  a  conception,  but 
only  with  a  given  individual  empirical  idea. 

Hence  it  is  not  the  pleasure,  but  the  universal  validity  of 
this  pleasure  which  is  perceived  to  be  mentally  bound  up 
with  the  mere  judgment  of  an  object  It  is  this  universal 
validity  which  in  a  judgment  of  taste  is  afiirmed  a  prim  to 
be  a  universal  rule  and  valid  for  every  one. 

38.  Deduction  of  the  Judgment  of  taste. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  in  a  pure  judgment  of  taste  satis- 
faction in  the  object  is  connected  with  the  mere  judgment 
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of  its  form,  it  ia  merely  its  adaptation  for  the  judgment  of 
the  subject  that  we  feel  to  be  mentally  combined  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  object.  Now,  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment in  its  formal  rules,  being  devoid  of  all  matter  either 
299  in  the  way  of  sensation  or  of  conception,  can  be  directed 
only  to  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  judgment 
in  general,  which  are  applied  neithrr  to  a  particular  mode  of 
sense  nor  to  a  particular  conception  of  the  understanding. 
Hence  it  is  based  upon  subjective  conditions  which  we  have  a 
right  to  presuppose  in  all  men  as  essential  to  the  possibility 
of  knowledge.  We  can  therefore  assume  the  harmony  of  an 
idea  with  these  conditions  of  judgment  to  be  valid  a  priori  for 
every  one.  In  other  words,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  to 
every  one  the  pleasure  or  subjective  adaptation  of  the  idea 
to  the  relation  between  the  faculties  of  knowledge  in  the 
judgment  of  a  sensible  object  in  general. 


Note, 

This  deduction  is  so  easy  because  it  has  no  need  to  justify 
the  objective  validity  of  a  conception ;  for  beauty  is  not  a 
conception  of  the  object,  nor  is  the  judgment  of  taste  a 
judgment  of  knowledge.  It  merely  asserts,  that  we  are 
justified  in  presupposing  that  the  same  subjective  conditions 
of  judgment  are  found  in  others  as  we  find  in  ourselves, 
and,  further,  that  we  have  correctly  subsumed  the  given 
object  under  those  conditions.  No  doubt  this  subsumption 
has  inevit'blrt  difficulties,  which  do  not  attach  to  the 
logical  judgment;  for,  in  the  latter  we  work  with  con- 
ceptions, whereas  in  the  aesthetic  judgment  we  have  to  do 
with  a  relation  of  imagination  and  understanding  which  can 
300  only  be  felt.  But,  though  we  may  easily  make  a  mistake 
in  our  subsumption,  this  does  not  destroy  the  rightful  claim 
of  the  judgment  to  count  upon  universal  agreement,  a  claim 
which  merely  asserts,  that  it  is  correct  in  principle  to  judge 
as  valid  for  every  one  what  is  based  upon  subjective  grounds. 
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DULICTIC   OF   AkmTHXTIC   JUIKIMINT. 


56.  Antinomy  of  Taite. 
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*W      The  following  antinomy  arises  in  connexion  with   the 
principle  of  taste : 

(1)  Thesis.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  upon 
conceptions ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  lead  to  controversy  and 
would  admit  of  proof. 

(2)  Antithesis.  The  judgment  of  taste  reste  upon  concep- 
tions ;  for  if  not,  notwithstanding  its  diversity,  there  vrould 
be  no  controversy,  as  there  is  when  we  demand  that  others 
must  necessarily  agree  with  us  in  our  judgment. 

57.  Solution  of  the  Antinomy  of  Taste. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  conflict  between  the 
principles  which  underiie  every  judgment  of  taste— those 
principles  being  nothing  but  the  two  characteristics  of  the 
judgment  of  taste  explained  in  the  Analytic— can  be  brought 
to  an  end,  is  by  showing  that  the  conception  to  which  the 
object  is  referred  in  this  class  of  judgments  is  taken  in 
different  senses.  This  double  sense  or  point  of  view  is 
necessary  to  our  transcendental  faculty  of  judgment,  but  so 
also  is  the  natural  illusion  which  inevitably  arises  from  the 
confusion  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  judgment  of  taste  must  refer  to  some  sort  of  concep- 
tion, for  otherwise  it  could  make  no  claiiu  whatever  to 
necessary  validity  for  every  one.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  can  be  proved  from  a  conception  ;  for  a  conception 
may  be  either  determinable,  or  in  itself  at  once  undetermined 
and  undeterminable.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  which  are  determinable  by  predicates 
of  sensible  perception  coiTesponding  to  them ;  but  the  tran- 
scendental conception  of  reason,  the  Idea  of  the  supersensible, 
wliieh  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  sensible  perception,  is  of  the 
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latter  kind  and  doei  not  admit  of  further  tlieoretioal  deter- 
mination. 

Now,  the  judgment  of  taate  ia  applied  to  objecta  of  leime, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  a  conaptioa  of 
them  for  the  understanding;  for  it  ii  not  a  judgment  of 
asiknowledga  Being  therefore  an  individual  idea,  which  U 
related  perceptively  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  it  U  merely 
a  private  judgment.  So  far  its  authority  is  limited  to  the 
judging  individual ;  the  object  is  /or  vu  an  object  of  satis- 
faction, no  matter  what  it  may  be  for  others :  every  one  has 
his  own  taste. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that  there  U  implied  m  a 
judgment  of  taste  a  wider  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  object, 
as  well  as  of  the  subject,  and  upon  this  relation  is  based 
the  necessary  extension  of  this  class  of  judgments  to  every 
one.  Such  judgments  necessarily  presuppose  some  sort 
of  conception,  but  it  is  a  conception  that  cannot  be 
determiual  by  perception.  Hence  no  object  aan  be  kuowu 
through  it,  nor  can  any  proof  of  the  judgment  of  taste  be 
based  upon  it.  Such  a  conception  is  the  pure  Idea  of  the 
supersensible,  which  underlies  the  phenomenal  object  of 
sense  as  well  as  the  judging  subject. 

Thus  all  contradiction  disappears  from  the  statement  that 
the  judgment  of  taste  is  based  upon  a  conception,— the  con- 
ception of  a  general  ground  for  the  subjective  adaptation  of 
nature  to  our  faculty  of  judgment— from  which  nothing  can 
be  known  or  proved  in  regard  to  the  object,  because 
it  is  in  itself  undeterminable  and  useless  for  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  the  judgment  has  validity  for  every 
one,  though  of  course  only  as  a  singular  judgment 
which  directly  accompanies  perception ;  for  its  determining 
ground  may  well  lie  in  the  conception  of  that  which  i» 
regarded  as  the  supersensible  substrate  of  humanity. 
3J2  The  solution  of  the  Antinomy  consists  in  seeing  that 
while,  in  the  two  contradictory  judgments,  the  conception 
upon  which  the  universal  validity  of  a  judgment  is  based  is 
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taken  in  tho  ume  Bense,  two  opposite  preUioatei  are  applied 
to  it.  Tho  thuit  properly  meanit  that  the  juUgment  of  taate 
ia  not  baaed  upon  definite  conceptions,  the  antithetu  that 
the  judgment  of  taate  is  based  upon  on  imUfinite  conception, 
viz.,  the  conception  of  the  supersensible  substrate  of  pheno- 
mena. There  is  therefore  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  two. 

Thus  the  two  apparently  contradictory  principleB  are 
reconciled  with  each  otlier;  both  may  he  true,  and  nothing 
more  is  needed.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  adopt  the  view 
that,  08  it  presupposes  an  individual  idea,  the  judgment  of 
taste  must  be  based  upon  pleasure,  or  if  we  hold  that  as 
claiming  universal  validity  it  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
per/eclian,  and  frame  our  detinitioii  of  taste  accordingly,  there 
arises  an  antinomy  whicli  is  absolutely  insoluble.  For  both 
propositions  will  then  bo  false,  being  not  merely  cmitradiotory 
but  contrary,  and  lieiice  tlie  conception  on  which  they  are 
basetl  must  be  self-contradictory.  .  .  .  Here,  therefore,  as 
in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  the  antiuouuBS  force  us 
against  our  will  to  look  beyond  the  sensible,  and  ti>  seek  in 
the  supersensible  for  the  point  of  union  for  all  our  a  priui-i 
faculties.  There  is  in  fact  no  other  expedient  by  which  the 
harmony  of  reason  with  itself  may  be  secured. 
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method,  38. 
Geometry  aynthetio,  83. 
Geometry  involvea  productive  inan- 

ination,  181. 
Geometry,  Figurea  of,  diaplay  formal 

objective  adapution,  444. 
God  an  object  of  faith,  46. 
God,  Existence  of,    a  problem  of 

reaaon,  54. 
God  not  conditioned  by  space  and 

time,  102. 
God  conceived  to  contain  all  reality, 

God   the  abject  of  tranaoendental 

theology,  288. 
God,  Speculative  proofa  of  exiatence 

God,  Ontological  proof  of,  292. 
God,  Coamological  proof  of,  297. 
God,   Phyaico-theological  proof  of, 

God  not  subject  to  iroperativea  of 

duty,  318,  360. 
God,  Causality  of,  compatible  with 

human  freedom,  372 
God,  Moral  proof  of  exiatenoe  of, 

380. 
Good  and  pleasure,  318,  361. 
Good  aa  ntmmum  bonvm,  375. 
Good  compared  with  pleaaant  and 

beautiful,  412,  477. 

See  Montity  and  WiU. 

Happineas  the  complete  aatisfaotion 
of  deaire,  314. 

Happinesa  an  aaaertoric  hypothe- 
tical imiierative.  319. 

Happineaa  indefinable,  320. 

Happiness  oomprehends  all  material 
pnnciplea,  341. 

Happineaa  implied  in  mmmwn 
oonttm,  375. 

Heterouomy  of  will,  352. 

Hume  and  Kant,  1. 

Hume,  Critical  account  of  the  philo- 
aophy  of,  29. 

Hume,  Cauaaiity  in,  40. 

Ideaa,  Tranaoendental,  235. 

Ideaa  of  the  aoul,  the  world  and 

God,  238,  250,  285. 
Ideal,  Tranaoendental,  286. 
Ideality,  Tranaoendental,  of  apace, 

91. 
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Ideality,  Tnuuceiidental,  of  time, 
96. 

Illanon,  Material  and  transcend- 
ental, 228. 

lUaaion,  Logical  and  tranwendental, 

Illution,  Dialectical,  241,  261,  800. 

Image  and  schema,  171. 

Image  of  magnitadea,  174. 

Imagination  synthetic,  124,  160. 

Imagination  productive  and  repro- 
ductive, 161. 

Imagination.  The  schema  the  pro- 
duct of,  171. 

Immortality  an  object  of  faith,  46. 

Immortality  a  problem  of  reason,  54. 

Immorulity,  Proof  of,  379. 

Imperatives  as  rules  of  conduct,  276. 

Imperatives  either  categorical  or 
hypothetical,  318. 

ImperatiTes,  Categorical,  320,  334. 

Induction  not  the  basis  of  universal 
judgments,  50,  204. 

Intellectual  perception  proper  to 
Original  Being,  104. 

Intellectual  perception.  Appercep- 
tion not  the  principle  of,  161. 

Intellectual  perception  indefinable. 
159,224. 

Intellectual  perception  implies  an 
archetypal  intelligence,  463. 

Judgments,  A  priori,  49. 
Judgments  analytic  or  synthetic,  56. 
Judgment  the  essence  of  thought, 

121. 
Judgment,  Transcendental,  168. 
Judgment,  Type  of  pure  practical, 

362. 
Judgment  connects  theoretical  and 

practical  philosophy,  396. 
Judgment  determinant  or  reflective, 

397. 
Judgment,  Aesthetic,  408,  474. 
Judgment,  Aesthetic,  Deduction  of, 

436,501. 
Judgment,  Aesthetic,  Dialectic  of, 

440,605. 
Judgment,  Teleological,  444. 
Judgment,  Teleological,  Dialectic  of. 

453. 
See  Ttute,  Beautijul  and  Sublime. 

Knowledge  begins  with  experience, 


Knowledge  a  priori  or  a  tNMfmoW , 

49. 
Knowledge  pure  or  mixed,  50,  51  d. 
Knowledge.  Criteria  of,  60. 
Knowledge,  Transcendental,  68. 
Knntzen  and  Kant,  26. 

Leibnitz,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 

Leibnitz,  Critical  account  of  philo- 
sophy of,  14. 

Leibnitz,  Conception  of  reason  in,  42. 

Locke,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 

Locke,  Critical  aocountofphilosophv 
of,  28.  r  r  J 

Logic  and  Aesthetic,  79. 
Logic,  Divisions  of,  117. 
Luther  and  the  Reformation,  2. 

Magnitude,  Images  of,  174. 
Magnitude,  Perception  an  extensive. 

180. 
Magnitude,  Continuitj  of,  186. 
Magnitude,   Relation  of   extensive 

and  intensive,  188. 
Man,    Intelligible    and    empirical 

character  of,  277. 
Materialism  unprovable,  248. 
Mathematical  categories,  131. 
Mathematical  principles,  190. 
Mathematical  antinomies,  2S1. 
Mathematics,  Method  of,  36,  193. 
Mathematics,  Judgments  of,  syn- 
thetic, 62. 
Mathematics,  Pure,  how  possible? 

66. 
Mathematics     applicable     to     all 

phenomena,  182. 
Mathematics,    Figures   of,    display 

formal  objective  purpose,  444. 
Matter.  Indestructibility  of,  64. 
Matter  of  sense,  76. 
Matter  of  desire,  340. 
Mechanism   compatible   with  free- 
dom, 43. 
Mechanism    not    inconsistent  with 

teleology,  463. 
Metaphysic,  False  method  in,  32. 
Metaphysic  and  the  supersensible, 

41. 
Metaphysic  a  search  for  a  priori 

synthetic  judgments,  65. 
Metaphysic,     Natural     disposition 

to,  67. 
Metaphysic,   Science    of,   possible, 
68. 
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Mataphydo  o{  MonUty,  306. 
Mitofogy,  811. 
MoiUIity  of  judgmentl,  123. 
Modality,  CstegoriM  of,  130,  213. 
Momantum  impliM  dtgrae,  185. 
Morality  compatible  witli  Machan- 

inn,  43. 
Morality,  Principira  of,  not  part  of 

Tnuucandtntal  Philoaophy,  71. 
Morality,  Metaphyiio  of,  308,  32S. 
Morality  reata  upon  idea  of  duty. 

Morality  limited  to  rational  beinn, 

31.1. 
Morality  diitingniahed  from  prud- 
ence, 320. 
Morality   a   law    for    all   rational 

beingi,  325 
Morality  implies  kingdom  of  enda, 

329. 
Morality,  Laws  of,  determine  action 

by  their  form,  329. 
Motion  maue  conceivable  by  time. 

94.  ' 

Motion  an  empirical  conception,  99. 
Motives  of  pure  practical  reason. 

364. 

Natural  theology  assumes  subjec- 
tivity of  space  and  time,  102. 

Necessary  Being  aa  condition  of 
phenomena,  281. 

Neceaaity  a  criterion  of  a  pri&ri 
knowledge,  60. 

Neceaaity,  Category  of,  130. 

Neceaaity,  Schema  of,  177. 

Neceaaity  a  postulate  of  empirical 
thought,  210. 

Negation,  Category  of,  129. 

Negation  involves  limitation,  286. 

Non-existence,  Category  of,  129. 

Non-existence,  Schema  of,  177. 

Noumena  contrasted  with  pheno- 
mena, 320. 

Noumena  the  idea  of  a  limit,  223. 

Object,  Meaning  of,  143. 
Ontology  not  a  acience,  222. 
Organism  implies  internal  pnrpoae, 

Paralogiam  of  rational  paychology. 
Perception  either  pure  or  empirical. 


Perception  an   element  in    know- 
ledge, 107. 

Perception  aa  object  an  intenaive 
magnitude,  180. 
.See  InteUwlual  Pemplion. 

Phenomenon  defined,  75. 

Phenomenon  implies  time,  96. 

Phenomenon  in  a  aenae  real,  100. 

Phenomenon  determinable  t^mathe- 
matioa,  182. 

Phenomenon  poaaeaaea  degree,  183. 

Phenomenon  a  oontinoua  magnitude. 
186. 

Phenomenon  contraated  with  nou- 
menon,  220,  372. 

Phenomenon,  Man  viewed  aa,  275. 

Philoaophy,  The  three  problema  of. 

Philosophy  divided  into  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  .<I91. 
See  Critical  PhOoiophy. 
Phyaioo-theologioal  argument,  303. 
Physics,  Method  of,  36. 
Physics  contains  a  priori  synthetic 

judgments,  64, 
Phynica,  Kant's  RudimaiU  of,  65. 
Physics,  Pure,  howpoaaiblet  66. 
Plato's    contrast   of  Opinion    and 

Knowledge,  19. 
Plato's  Ideaa,  56. 
Pleasant,  Satisfaction  in,  interested 

410,  475. 
Pleasant  compared  with  the  good 

and  the  beautiful,  412,  477. 
Pleaatuv  relative  to  desire,  340. 
Pleasure,  No  qualitative  differences 

in,  342. 
Pleasure  contrasted  with  the  good, 

381. 
Plurality,  Category  of,  128. 
Possibility,  Category  of,  130. 
Poesibility,  Schema  of,  177. 
Possibility  a  postulate  of  empirical 

thought,  214. 
Poaaibuity  haa  no  meaning  for  per- 
ceptive intelligence,  436. 
Poatulatea  of  empirical  thought,  213. 
Postulates  of  pure  practical  reason. 

Principles  of  understanding,  179. 
Principles,  Mathematical  and  Dyn- 

amical,  190. 
Principlea,    Immanent   and    Tran- 

acendent,  228,  234. 
Principlea  of  reason,  230. 
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Piiociplu,  Keguktive,  263. 
Frinoiples,  PrKtlcal,  339. 
PrlDdplea,  Material,  341. 
Pradenoe,  Preoeptaof,  hypotb«tioaI, 

P«ychology    diitinct    from    Logic, 

Psychology,  Rational,  Paraloffiimi 

of,  240. 
Ftyoboloxy,  Rational,  a  diioipline. 


FarpoM.     See  Teleology. 

Quality  of  judgment!,  123. 
Quality,  Categories  of,  129,  131. 
Quality,  Schemata  of,  174. 
Quantity    f  judgments,  122. 
Quantity,  Categories  of,  128. 
Quantity,  Schema  oi'.  174. 
Quantity  of  Substance  unchangeable, 

Quantityimplies  external  percep- 

Reality,  Empirical,  of  space,  91. 
Reality,  Empirical,  of  time,  96. 
Reality,  Category  of,  129. 
Reality,  Schema  of,  174. 
Reality,  Sum-total  of,  286. 
Reason  an  organic  unity,  3d,  259. 
Reason,  Problem  of,  66. 
Reason   the   faculty  of  principles. 
230.  ^         f        p     . 

Reason,  Principles  of,  derived  from 

form  of  Syllogism,  232. 
Reason,  Dialectical  conolosions  of. 

239. 
Reason.  Paralogisms  of,  241. 
Reason,  Antinomies  of,  250. 
Reason,    Antinomies    of.    Critical 

solution  of,  261. 
ReaKin,  Speculative  and  Practical. 

336. 
Reason,  Practical,  Critique  of,  339. 
Reason,  Practical,  source  of  moral 

law,  350. 
Reason,  Practical,  Object  of,  360. 
Reason,  Practical,  Motives  of,  364. 
Reason,  Practical,  Extension  of,  359. 

386. 
Reciprocity,  Category  of,  129. 
Reciprocity,  Schema  of,  176. 
Reciprocity,  Proof  of,  208. 
Recognition,  Synthesis  of,  143. 
Reformation,  Problem  of  the,  2. 


R^^Uation  t^  /d«a/um,  Kant's,  00, 
98,  217. 

Regulative  principles  of  under- 
standing, 191. 

Regnlati\  a  principles  of  raaaon,  265. 

Regulative  principles  in  regard  to 
Necessary  Being,  282. 

Regulative  principles  In  regard  to 
Supreme  Being,  ^)2. 

Relation,  Function  of,  in  indcrments. 
123.  * 

Relation,  Categories  of,  129. 

Relation.  Schemata  of,  175. 

Renaissance,  Problem  of  the,  2. 

Reproduction,  Synthesis  of,  139. 

Reverence  for  moral  law,  312. 

Satisfaction  in  judgment  of  Taste 
disinterested,  409,  475. 

Satisfaction  in  pleasant  interested, 
410,  475. 

Satisfaction  in  good  interested,  411, 
477. 

Satisfaction,  universal.  Beauty  the 
object  of,  413,  478. 

Schemata  of  the  Categories,  169. 

Schemata  contrasted  with  imaffes, 
171.  ^ 

Schemata  the  object  of  mathe- 
matics, 172. 

Schemata,  Classification  of,  174. 

Schemata  restrict  the  cateffories. 
178.  * 

Schemata  distinct  from  type,  362. 

Scepticism  of  Hume,  ^ 

Scepticism,  Dogmatism  and  Criti- 
cism, 32,  67. 

Sciences,  Experimental,  Method  of, 
36. 

Self-consciousness.  See  Apptreep- 
turn  and  ParcUogiam. 

Self-love,  Material  practical  prin- 
ciples reducible  to,  341. 

Sensation,  definition  of,  Ambiguity 
in,  75. 

Sensation,  inner,  Quantum  of,  220. 

Sensibility  and  Understanding,  71. 

Sensibility,  External  and  internal, 
80. 

Sensibility  receptive,  110. 

Sensibility,  Degree  of.  183. 

Soul  regarded  as  the  object  of 
Rational  Psychology,  241. 

Space  an  object  of  Transcendental 
Aesthetic,  78. 
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Sljg".  HcUphyilo*!  Expwition  of, 

Spue,  TrmiuouidniUl   EkpodtJon 

of,  88. 
SpMo   not   »    thing,    property    or 

ralntion,  90.  '    i~    J 

Spue  the  form  of  outer  Mnw,  90. 
Space    empiricnlly    real,    truuoen- 

dentally  ideal,  91. 
Space    the  condition  of   a   priori 

synthetic  jndgmenta,  97. 
Space  not  a  form  of  divine  perxjep- 

tion,  102.  '^ 

Space  the  image  of  external  muni- 

tudoa,  174.  ^ 

Space  a  mraiKiOTi  eoiuintiiiiii,  18«. 
Space,  Empty,  not  linowable.  187. 
Space,  TraniMendental  Ideality  of, 

confirmed  by  critical  aolution  of 

antinomies,  264. 
Spinoia,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 
Spinoia,  Critical  account  of  philo- 
sophy of,  5. 
Subject,  Thinking,  not  Substance, 

Sublime    an    object    of    aesthetic 
judgment,  404. 

Sublime  contrasted  with  Beautiful 
424,  490. 

Sublime,  Mathematically,  428,  494. 

Sublime,   Mathematically,    Quality 
of  satisfaction  in,  432,  497. 

Sublime,  Dynamically,  433,  498. 

Sublime,  I^namically,  Capacity  for 
Ideas  presupposed  in,  436,  SOO. 

SubeUnce,  Category  of,  129. 

Substance,  Schema  of,  175. 

Substance,  Proof  of,  195. 

Substance  implies  dynamical  com- 
munity, 208. 

Substance  presupposes  apprehension 
of  matter,  218. 

Substance  contrasted  with  thinkine 
subject,  244. 

Summum  bonum  de6ned,  375. 

Synopsis  implies  synthesis,  137. 

Synthesis  an  operation  of  imagina- 
tion and  thought,  125. 

Synthesis  of  apprehension,  138, 163. 

Synthesis  of  reproduction,  139. 

Synthesis  of  recognition,  143. 
Synthesis  essential   to   knowledge. 

Synthesis,  Figural  and  intellectual. 


Synthetic  judgments  disUniniishei 

from  Analytic,  86. 
Synthetic  judgments.  Same,  rest  oi 

experlenoe,  59. 
Synthetic  judgments  contained  ii 

mathematics,  62. 
Synthetic  judgments  contained  li 


physics,  64. 
}yntheti 


Synthetic  judgments  the  object  oi 

search  in  metaphysics,  65,  234. 
Synthetic  judgmonU,  Examples  of, 

from  arithmetic  and  geometry,  63. 
Synthetic  judgments.  Conditions  of, 

66. 
Synthetic  judgments  baaed  on  span 

and  time,  98. 
Synthetic    judgments    implied    in 

principles  of  reason,  234. 


TasU,  Judgment  of,  aesthetic,  403, 

408. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  disinterested, 

409,  475. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  singular,  413 

479. 
Taste,     Judgment    of,     based    on 

purposive  form  of  object,  416, 483. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  a  priori,  417, 

483. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  independent  of 

charm  and  emotion,  and  of  the 

conception  of  perfection,  418, 485. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  conditionally 

necessary,  420. 
Taste,  Judgment  of,  rests  on  Com- 
mon Sense,  421,  488. 
Taste,  Judgment  of.Generalremarks 

on,  422,  489. 
Teleology     of     physico-theologioal 

argument,  303. 
Teleology  in  nature,  399. 
Teleology  a  maxim  of  judgment,  400. 
Teleology     implied     in     onanise'l 

beings,  448. 
Teleology  as  a  system,  450. 
Teleology,  Relation  of,  to  mechanism 

of  nature,  453. 
Thales    perhaps   the  discoverer  of 

method  in  mathematics,  36. 
Theology,   Natural,  Conception  of 

God  in,  102. 
Theology,  Rational,  Object  of,  238, 

241. 
Theology,  Bational,    Criticism   of, 
306. 


Th«olopr,  Monl  487. 
Thing  in  iiwlf,  8b,  95. 
8««  youmenon, 

WJA'."/. '"■•'*"  •*•"■•''' 

Thought  a  >pontaneity,  110 

8m  UndarHanding  and  Betum. 

iVv".?''^"''  "'  TranwendenUl 
Aeithetio,  7S). 

Time,  Metaphy.ical  Exporition  of, 

of  a  thing,  95. 
Time   directly   tne  form  of   inner 

Time:  objection  of  Lambert  an- 
awered,  96.  ' 

Time  »  .ource  of  a  priori  .ynthetio 
judgments,  98. 

Uon,''?ffi'  '■"■'"  °'  ■*'""«  P'^'^P- 
Time  homogeneoui  both  with  cate- 
gory and  object  of  sense,  170. 
lime  the  image  of  all  magnitudes, 

Tinie  an  element  in  all  schemata. 

Time  a  guanlum  coiuinmm,  186 
lime,  Empty,  unknowable,  187. 
Time,  jlfodi  of,  189. 
Time,   Transcendental    ideality  of 

confirmed  by  critical  solution  of 

Antinomies,  264. 
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Totality,  Category  of,  128. 
Transcendental  knowledge,  68 
rranaoendental  oritlcia.  iT  70 
Transcendental  Aeathetio,  72 
Transcendental  Logic,  106 
Transcendental  Analytic,  il8. 
Transcendental    Deduction   of    the 

Categories,  I3S. 
Transcendental  Judgment,  168 
Transcendental  Schematism,  169. 
Transcendental  Principles,  179 
Transcendental  Ideas,  23S 

Uncond.tioned    not   a    self-oontra- 

dlctory  idea,  41. 
Unconditioned  the  object  of  reason. 

Understanding,  Logical  use  of,  121. 
Understanding,  Functions  of,  122 
Understonding  essential   to   linow- 

ledge,  205. 
Understanding  and  Reason,  231. 

See  Thought. 
Unity,  Category  of,  128. 
Umty  impUed  in  all  the  categories, 

^Ai^sio'^'  ""  ""'»'  "^''■"^ 

WDl    A  K^d,    possible    only    for 

rationalTieings,  313. 
Will,    Divine,  not   subject  to  im 

Wperatives,  318. 
,.,;I'.  Autonomy  of,  S61. 
Will  as  desire,  392. 
Wolff,  Kant's  relation  to,  1. 
of  22    "°*'  '"'='""'  o'  philosophy 
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